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HAWAII « « Where Spring 
Comes In South Sea Glory 


PRING IN HAWAII! The loveliest 
Spring you have ever known! En- 
chantment enfolds you while the 

Paradise Isles are still faint tracings ona 
golden horizon. The wonder of a new 
world dawns as your liner cleaves the 
foam. Dazzling scapes of land and sea suc- 
ceed each other to make the spell complete 
long before you glide by Waikiki and 
moving Hawaiian melodies drift out to 
you on fragrant winds to extend a hospit- 


able land’s ‘‘Aloha.’’ 


- (Spring in Hawaii! A time when a bur- 
nished sky looks down on a world of 
glowing color. The pastel tints of dawn, 
the glorious shifting hues of Hawaiian 
| sunset are reflected in myriad tropic gar- 
dens, splashed over gorgeous flame-trees 
tossing manes of fire in groves of new- 
washed green. The breath of ginger blos- 
soms comes down from verdant mountain 
sides and mingles forest incense with the 
perfumes of countless oleanders. 


(Spring in Hawaii! When May Day be- 
» comes Lei Day and a joyous people express 
their love and friendship with fragrant 
- South Sea garlands+’* when honeymoon- 

, ers wander forest aisles or dream by coral 
beaches+77 when visitors from other climes 
| marvel at the cool delight of a climate that 
| retains its winter comforts and addsa 
§ million vernal glories. 






} (Spring in Hawaii! Make your plans to 

go this year. March is not too early. The 
© vivid colors of Winter are merging with 
= the golds and reds of Summer. Great liners 
© glide over sun-smoothed seas in four to 
six days from the four gateways of the 
§ Pacific according to the ship selected. They 
we defer to none in luxury or service. Sailings 
every few days offer every advantage of 

time and convenience. Write for 
detailed information. 
— 


You do not have to bother with passports 
or other formalities. Hawai ts an integral 
part of the United States—as much 
so as your own State. 


Hawaii Tourist Bureau 


San Francisco, Calif. Los Angeles, Calif. 
1107 Monadnock Building 655H Chamber of Commerce 
Building 


MATSON Line 


from San Francisco, 


LASSCO Line 


from Los Angeles in 


Portland and Seattle Southern California 
535 Fifth Ave. - - New York 7308S. Bdwy. - - Los Angeles 
1408S. Dearborn - - Chicago 521 Fifth Ave New York 
215 Market San Francisco 119 W. Ocean Long Beach 
723 W. 7thSt Los Angeles 1405S. Dearborn Chicago 
1805 Elm St Dallas, Texas 685 Market San Francisco 
1319 4thAve. - - Seattle 609 Thomas Bldg. - - Dallas 
8212 4thSt. - Portland, Ore. 213E.Bdwy. - - San Diego 


Any travel agent will give you full particulars 
and arrange your bookings 
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SUPER-SENSITIVE 
SUPER-SELECTIVE 


SUPER- TONE FIDELITY 


Look for and insist upon the famous RCA trade-mark 


RCA IRADEGOILA 


PADO*IQOtra Orvr1 stron RECA VICTOR COMPANY, INC. 
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Thats why the engineers named tt 
Supper-WeTERODYNE 


The three essentials of fine quality radio reception 
— sensitivity, selectivity and tone fidelity — are bal- 
anced in the Radiola Super-Heterodyne asin no other 
radio instrument. 

The remarkable performance of this famous Radi- 
ola is the goal of every radio manufacturer. When 
you compare it in action with other high-quality ra- 
dio sets your ears immediately tell you why the Super- 
Heterodyne 1s the accepted measure of perfection in 
radio design. 

And any impartial dealer, if you ask for his honest 
opinion, will tell you that there's nothing to equal a 
Super-Heterodyne. 

The Radiola Super-Heterodyne 1s no longer a lux- 
ury to be enjoyed by a few fortunate homes. It 1s an 
expensive instrument to build, but the cost of manu- 
facture has been so reduced that this incomparable 
instrument can now be had for little more than the 
cost of an ordinary radio set. 


>>~<< 
Radiola Super-Heterodynes are offered in three models : 
RCA RADIOLA 60—Super-Heterodyne table model $98. 
. * 


- 


RCA RADIOLA 66—Super-Heterodyne with Electro-Dy- 


namic Reproducer in cabinet (shown in illustration) $225. 
* * * 


RCA RADIOLA 67—Special combination of the Radiola 
Super- Heterodyne, Electro-Dynamic Reproducer, together 
with phonograph for electrical reproduction of records $690. 


(Above prices less Radiotrons) 
TUNE IN —The RCA-Victor Hour, every Thursday night, 


over a coast-to-coast network of the N. B.C. 














‘I would like to stress the need 
for more intensive effort in selling” 





HE recent stock market crash 


4 did not create the necessity for 
more direct, and less wasteful, mer- 
chandising...It simply illuminated 
and emphasized that necessity. 


Economists have been hammering 
at distribution waste for years. 
Business leaders have deplored it 
in others, and eliminated it from 
their own concerns. The Secretary 
of Commercein the Administration 
of 1924-1928, an internationally 
known economist, said: “I would 
like to stress the need for more in- 
tensive effort in selling ...A great 
many manufacturers would un- 
doubtedly find that by limiting their 
efforts to more circumscribed areas 


SCRIPPS: HOWARD 


MEMBERS OF THE AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS.... 


N E y V S P AP E R — OF THE UNITED PRESS AND OF MEDIA RECORDS, INC. 


NEW YORK Telegram SAN FRANCISCO.. News BUFFALO..... Times COLUMBUS... Citizen HOUSTON .. . . Press KNOXVILLE News-Sentinel 

CLEVELAND .. Press WASHINGTON... News INDIANAPOLIS . Times AKRON... Times-Press YOUNGSTOWN Telegram EL PASO ..... Post 

BALTIMORE... Post CINCINNATI ..... Post DENVER Rocky Mz. News BIRMINGHAM... Post FORT WORTH... Press SAN DIEGO... Sun 

PITTSBURGH. Press COVINGTON Kentucky Post TOLEDO... . News-Bee MEMPHIS Press-Scimitar OKLAHOMA CITY News EVANSVILLE . . . Press 
— Kentucky Edition of Cincinnati Post ALBUQUERQUE , New Mexico State Tribune 


NaTIONAL ADVERTISING Dept., John E. Finneran, pmector, 230 PARK AVE., 


TIME 


they would not only reduce their 
selling costs, but would prob- 


ably produce a larger volume of 
business.” 


In this changed and changing era 
of business, eliminate every type of 
circulation that interferes with a 
profit . . . And concentrate your 
advertising in markets where your 
consumers are thickest, and easiest 
to reach... in the city markets cov- 
ered by the 25 SCRIPPS-HOWARD 


Newspapers. 


Scripps-Howard offers the adver- 
tiser two distinct advantages that 
help to make impressive reductions 
in the cost of distribution. 
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& 
See 


FIRST: The counsel of trained mer- 
chandising men who know local 
conditions, and who cover local 
retail and jobber outlets daily. They 
make possible the intensive culti- 


vation of easily accessible dealers. 


SECOND: 25 newspapers, standing 
high in their communities, merit- 
ing and receiving the faith of their 
readers...Circulation secured with- 
out tricks, free prizes, or other hy- 


podermics . . . Natural, wanted 


circulation ... More than 2,000,000 
high-type readers directly accessible 
to the advertiser... Concentrated 
in trading areas where selling costs 
are lower, and where a profit can 
be made from the sales. 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO, DETROIT, LOS ANGELES, ATLANTA, PHILADELPHIA. BUFFALO, DALLAS 
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Greater earning power of floor \ LYON STANDARDIZED STEEL SHELVING 
space is vital to manufacturers, : ” naa 
wholesalers, retailers, institu- ‘ 


tions. To store more stock on 
the same space—to speed up 
handling of materials and mer- 
chandise—to secure better stock 


control are problems common to 
producer and distributor. One 


displaying goods to better ad- 

vantage.... We will be glad to 
discuss with you, without obliga- 
tion, the possibilities of more 
effective use of your floor space. 
This service is backed by 30 
years’ specialized study and ex- 
perience. Representatives in 





principal cities await your call. ... 





a he many Lyon products that = Bae f Factories and warehouses are well 
mane le Lyon Seed Cunving, te : ... Write for book, “Cutting Costs 
many cases the careful arrange- Lyon Steel Shelving does not wear out.... 


with Steel Storage Equipment.” 
Or, if you are a’retail merchant, 


ment of shelves, bins, and divid- All parts are perfectly standardized and 


ers to fit the materials stored will _ interchangeable, thus simplifying adjust- 


save 20% to 40% floor area and =—s mentorexpansion tomeetany possible ask for “Lyon Gene Fossieue 
increase stockroom efficiency. changing condition. ... At the bot- and Fixtures in Steel,” illustrat- 
These immediate savings will tom of this page are other Lyon ing the most modern develop- 
continue year after year because products helpful in storing and ments in store equipment. 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED, AURORA, ILLINOIS 


STEEL STORAGE and DISPLAY EQUIPMENT 


Standardized Steel Steel Lockers of all Storage and Wardrobe Automotive Store Store Furniture and 
Shelving Types Cabinets Equipment Fixtures 

For stockrooms, toolrooms, For businesses, schools, cluos A complete line and price Steel shelving, counters, dis- Display shelving, merchandise 

warehouses. Sold through and other institutions. Sold range for every business, in- play cases, lockers and shop tables, counters, show cases. 

Engineering Sales Offices through Engineering Offices stitution and home. Sold by equipment for all automotive deal- Sold direct by specialists in 


in principal cities. in principal cities. Office Equipment Dealers. ers. Sold by Automotive Jobbers. store furniture and fixtures. 
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prevent practi- | 


cally all tooth 


DECAY 








ARE YOUR teeth gradually getting 
worse and worse? Then begin using 
Squibb’s Dental Cream and see if 
you don’t change your opinion 
about tooth decay. 


The formula of Squibb’s defi- 
nitely recognizes the cause of de- 
cay and its prevention. It contains 
50% Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia. 
Plenty of this effective antacid to 
penetrate the tooth crevices your 
brush can’t reach and neutralize 
the destructive germ acids which 


are the sole cause of decay. 

Try Squibb’s for six months and 
see if your gums aren’t firmer and 
healthier, your teeth more attrac- 
tive and freer from decay. Denti- 
frices can be vitally important— 
it’s a mistake to be careless in 
selecting yours. 


Copyright 1930 by E. R. Squibb & Sons 


QUIBB’S 


Dental Cream 


the safe and efficacious 
antacid dentifrice 





LETTERS 





Pay, Military and Civilian 
Sirs: 

The Senate of the U. S. on Dec. 16, 1929 
passed a bill authorizing the Federal Radio Com- 
mission “to appoint a Chief Engineer, who shall 
receive a salary of $10,000 per annum, and not 
to exceed two assistants to such Chief Engineer 
at salaries not to exceed $7,500 per annum. : 

The engineering work of the Federal Radio 
Commission has been performed heretofore by 
Capt. Hill, U. S. A., and, before him, by Com- 
mander Craven, U. S. N. 

It is interesting to note this contrast: the pay 
of a captain in the Army is less than $3,000 
per year; that of a commander in the navy less 
than $5,000. The pay authorized for a civilian 
trio to perform work heretofore handled by these 
officers, one at a time, totals $25,000. 

Reason: The pay of the military services is 
based on the living standards of the year 1908 
whose dollar would buy two of 1930's. 

There is agitation for reasonable compensation 
for the military services. Will Trme stand be- 


hind it? 
Joun W. Murpuy Jr. 
Lieutenant, U. S. N. 
Pearl Harbor, Hawaii 
Time does not crusade. But Time will 
freely report the pay agitations of the 
military.—Eb. 


——4 





Piratical Seattle ? 
Sirs: 

In a footnote of the Aeronautics section of 
Time for Dec. 23 there was given a list of the 
dirigible mooring masts in the U. S. Included 
in that list was one located at Seattle, Wash- 
ington. To the best of my knowledge there is 
no mast at Seattle but there is one located on 
the prairie just five miles SOUTH of Tacoma. 
(Seattle is over 35 miles NORTH of Tacoma.) 

It has long been a recognized fact that any- 
thing of importance that is or happens in this 
state usually reaches the East Coast tagged by 
Seattle as belonging to them or as a part of 
Seattle. Nearly every section of the State has 
suffered from this “publicity piracy.” 

Hereafter I think it would be advisable to 
verify very carefully any news or event happen- 
ing in the State of Washington that reaches you 
under the date line of “Seattle.” 

Lyte LEMLEY 

Tacoma, Washington 


TrM_E also reported Seattle as the west- 
ern objective of the Army’s “frigid test” 
flight (Time, Jan. 6). The objective was 
Spokane. Cause for such errors seems to 
be Seattle’s news-vigor, reporting the 
Northwest more actively than other north- 
western cities. Let news-vigor increase 
elsewhere. Meanwhile, Time will redouble 
its efforts for Northwest accuracy.—Eb. 


- ; - 


Iowa’s Patents 
Sirs: 

On p. 15 of your issue of Jan. 20 under the 
title “Husbandry,” there is the statement, “Dr. 
Sweeney produced and the state of Iowa patented 
a cornstalk wall-board 


Inasmuch as the patent laws provide that only 
the first, original and sole (or joint) inventor (s) 
can “patent”? a new and useful art, machine, 
manufacture, or composition of matter, it is 
not entirely clear how Iowa _ patented this 
process, 

Perhaps Time can explain this anomaly! 

WiLiiAM Cyrus RIcE 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Dr. Orland Russell Sweeney developed 
wallboard-from-cornstalks at Iowa’s tax- 
supported State College. State money 
went to erect a $150,000 testing plant. 
The patents, when issued to Dr. Sweeney, 
thus belonged to Iowa, whose agent Dr, 
Sweeney was in obtaining them.—Eb. 
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Corn 
Sirs: 

“Corn on the Mind” 

The transition from Prohibition and corn sugar 
(p. 14) to Husbandry and cornstalks (p. 15) in 
Time, Jan. 20, might well be expected to leave 
Time’s writer still under the lingering effects, 
real or imaginary, of an unduly prolonged in- 
terest in corn and corn formulas. Else why the 
caption of the first paragraph under Husbandry: 
“Corn from Cornstalks?”’ Either Time is guilty 
or I myself need some additional illumination 
(perhaps some good corn would help) to enable 
me to perceive how it is proposed to get the 
“corn” from the cornstalk. 

CHARLES W. GERARD 


Kansas City, Mo. 

To blame: a proofreader. The head- 
line should have read: “Coin from Corn- 
stalks.” —Eb. 
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Williamsburg Woman 
Sirs: 

My attention has recently been called to a 
footnote on p. 27 of the Dec. 9 issue of Time 
mentioning “an old woman of Williamsburg, 
Va., who owns and occupies a ramshackle two- 
room house built in George Washington’s time, 
long used as the Town Clerk’s Office.” Your 
note seeks to draw a comparison between the 
two-room woman” and M. Clémenceau’s Vendée 
landlady. ... 

“The ramshackle two-room house” in Williams- 
burg should be multiplied by seven to its actual 
number of 14 rooms, of which seven are in the 
brick portion of the Colonial era and the re- 
mainder are in an addition of later days. The 
brick portion was the office of the Secretary of 
the Colony, and later of the Clerk of the Court 
of Chancery. Also incorrect is your statement 
that the “two-room woman has refused $45,000 
for her property.” 

The bad taste of the footnote I will not 
particularly comment upon, as it should perhaps 
be blamed less on you than on some informant. 
My sister and I own the property, which we 
cherish, not only for its history but also for its 
tender associations as the home of our parents 
the home in which they: and our sisters died, 
within the three acre grounds of which they lie 
in their resting-places beneath a grove of trees. 
So that the home, the grounds, the family bury- 
ing-ground, the trees, the shrubs, the flowers 
are enshrined in our hearts. We were reared on 


Fortune 


Time, Inc., Publishers 
350 E. 22nd St., Chicago, Il. 


You may enroll me as an Original Subscriber to Forrung, and send me 


a bill for $10 with the first issue. 
Name 


Address 


FortTuNE is not for sale at newsstands. The few remaining copies of Volume 1 


Number 1, willbe sentto new subscribers in order of application. 
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COOLS while you | 

shave and the coolness 

lingers! Listerine 
Shaving Cream 


Listerine’s amazing power against germs 
acclaimed by “The Lancet” 


world’s leading medical journal 


For more than 100 years, “The 
Lancet” of London has flayed the false 
and championed the true in the field 
of medicine. 


And now, “The Lancet” endorses 
Listerine, commenting on its asionish- 
ing germicidal power and extreme 
safety. No greater compliment than 
this has ever been paid an antiseptic 
for oral hygiene. 


Following private tests, “The Lancet” 
prints its clinical findings in the issue 
of September 21, 1929. Its conclusions 
are as follows: 


1. That Listerine kills the Staphylococ- 
cus Aureus (pus) and Bacillus Typho- 
sus (typhoid) germs in counts ranging 


to 200,000,000 in 15 seconds. 


2. That Listerine, full strength, is per- 
fectly safe for use in all body cavities. 


Surely you need no further evidence 
that for treating colds, sore throat, and 
other infections caused by germs, 
Listerine used full strength is ideal. 


Keep a bottle at home and in the 
office, use it daily as a mouth wash 
and gargle. 


Helpful book sent FREE 


Clip coupon below 


Send for our pocket-size book “Health and 
Hygiene.” It is packed with helpful hints for 
maintaining health and beauty. Tells how to- 
combat colds and sore throats; how to over 
come dandruff; how to attack simple infections 
of all kinds. 32 pages illustrated in color. 
Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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7 LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY T-2 

. 2101 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. " 

’ Please send me free, postpaid, without obligation, your 
g book “Health and Hygiene.” 

a 

a Name 

' 

1 Addres 

a7 

a 


City. 
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LISTERINE for SORE THROAT 


Kills 200,000,000 germs in fifteen seconds 
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Save Your Time and Labor 


| ee Chicken in 15 minutes— 


fried chicken in 5 minutes. The juiciest, tastiest 
chicken you ever put in your mouth. 


New, quick and easy cooking, because all you 
really do is brown the chicken. It is already 
cooked in its own sealed package when you get it. 


Tastier chicken, because Hormel cooking in the 
sealed container saves those flavors ordinary 
cooking permits to escape. Hormel cooks flavors 


an, not out. 


Every Hormel chicken is a juicy, plump, tender 
chicken. Selected and milk fed. Plucked and 
cleaned to perfection. Then inspected and certi- 
fied to be healthy and wholesome by U.S. 
Government Inspectors before it goes in the 


package. 


Each whole or half chicken is sealed in its own 
package, then immediately cooked with all fla- 
vors sealed in. Extra flavor is indeed yours, with 
kitchen work reduced to almost nil. 


At leading food stores. Whole Chickens or 
Halves—2 to 414 Ibs., net weight. Sealed and 


U.S. Certified. Keep a 


package on hand for 


instant use. Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin, 
Minn. Distributors in the British Isles: Marples, 
Jones & Co., Ltd., Liverpool, England. 


QUICK 
To Serve Cold—Chill the 


package in your refrigerator. 
Open and serve a Whole 
Chicken in its jellied juices. 
To Fry—Warm the package 
and pour off the juices. Cut 
chicken into parts as usual. 
Brown in hot fat, § min- 
utes. 


WAYS 


To Broil or Roast — Pour 
off juices. Wipe the chicken 
dry. Dot with butter. Place 
in hot oven15 minutes. Baste 
often with the juices. 


Jellied Juices—These are 
marvelous for soups and gra- 
vies. Contain the very essence 
of chicken. 


HORMEL WG leh 


READY COOKED—MILK FED 


U. S. INSPECTED 
and CERTIFIED 


THE 
*FLAVOR-SEALED 
IDEA 


Hormel Flavor -Sealed 
Foods are first sealed in 
the vacuum package. 
Then cooked. None of 
the original flavors and 
juices can escape. Fla- 
vors are cooked in, 
not out. 
Flavor-Sealing saves 
the F/avor and saves you 
hours of Labor. 


Only Hormel Foods 
are Flavor-Sealed 


Included among Flavor- 
Sealed Foods are Ham 
(Whole and Half), 
Spiced Ham, Pork 
Tongue and Luncheon 
Meat. 





CHICKEN 


WHOLE OR HALVES 



















this spot, and we have reached ages which cause 
you to mention “Old Women.” ‘The ramshackle 
two-room house” is home to us, and its grounds 
the last resting-place of our beloved dead. We 
have not sought to measure these tender associa- 
tions in money... . 

The effort to buy was initiated by an insistent 
visit of the buyer’s agent at seven o’clock in 
the morning, which occasioned ourselves and our 
guests going breakfastless until ten o’clock, while 
we were told that we must sell, that the graves 
of our dead were neglected, and many other 
things of a most unkind nature, which drew 
apologies, and then repetitions. 

I doubt that you will be willing to publish 
this, though my permission is freely given, and 
in fact I request that you do so. 

VIRGINIA W. JONES 

Williamsburg, Va. 

For any pain TIMe’s report may have 
caused Miss Jones, TIME is genuinely 
sorry. But from her letter it is quite ap- 
parent that she is not the Williamsburg 
householder of whom TIME was informed, 
of whom it told. Nor did Trme mention 
Miss Jones’s name. Confusion still seems 
to exist over what oldtime Williamsburg 
houses were used as the town clerk’s of- 
fice, but an official recheck confirms 
TIME’s report that a 5,000 offer from 

5 
John D. Rockefeller Jr., who is restoring 
Williamsburg to its colonial aspect, was 
refused by the aged female owner of a 
ramshackle two-room house.—Ep. 
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Busby-Bearskin 
Sirs: 

; . Some weeks ago, Time spoke of the 
Prince of Wales wearing a “Busby,” as part of 
his uniform as Colonel of the Welsh Guards. 
Is not a bearskin, which is part of his uniform, 
quite different from a ‘*Busby’’? 

ARTHUR HALE 

In British army circles the fur head- 
gear worn by Edward of Wales as Colonel 
of the Welsh Guards is known as a busby. 
Bearskin is a permissible but not popular 
term for the same article. Other regiments 
that sport a busby (or bearskin) are those 
of all the Footguards, Fusiliers, Hussars 
and Royal Horse Artillery. As the Prince 
of Wales is also Colonel-in-Chief of the 
Royal Scots Fusiliers he is entitled to two 
busbies, each with different insignia —Eb. 








* 
Stunting Field 
Sirs: 

Glancing over your article on ‘Canada’s Air 
Dominion” (Time, Jan. 27) I notice that you 
comment that the “Royal Flying Corps had some 
military schools around Lake Ontario” but that 
many Canadian airmen train at Kelly Field. 

If it were necessary to send Canadians to 
Kelly Field for training I wonder why it was 
necessary to bring hundreds of American flyers 
to Leaside and Armour Heights (just outside 
Toronto) when the U. S. entered the War? The 
reason the flyers themselves gave was that there 
was no flying field of equal facilities in the 
U. S. Such flyers commonly spent two weeks 
training on the Canadian fields before they went 
to France. Armour Heights was, I believe, rated 
as the finest stunt flying field on this continent 
for at least a couple of years. Certainly I have 
never seen more breath-taking stunts since than 
were done by the men who flew those machines 
which now seem so clumsy. Greater variety in 
stunting is of course now possible, due to better 
construction of the planes. 

A third flying field was at Beamsville, just 
outside Hamilton. Where does Time _ think 
Canadian aviators trained during the three years 
before April, 1917? 

CLARE SHIPMAN 

St. Paul, Minn. 

« ——> 
Macfadden Advts. 
Sirs: 

“A man is judged by the company he keeps.” 
While this may be fallacious reasoning, it is, 
nevertheless, the opinion of many. Is it not 
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Like Polar trips, 





Other uses for Columbian Clasp Envelopes ... Excellent 
for taking papers home from the office; for filing recipes, 
for carrying light hardware, haberdashery— in fact, any- 
thing an envelope carries this envelope carries better. 


4 SN RODD) > “a 
[mproved 


good mailings 





arrive only after 


careful preparation 


You can’t expect a fair-weather 


envelope to guard your booklets 


from the buffets of the mail 


HE mailing pieces you’re sending out this year 

may look mighty fresh and attractive as they 
lie there on your desk. But how are they going to 
look when they reach your customers? 


Will your catalogs survive the terrific thumping of 
the sorting table and the mail bag? Will their cor- 
ners stay sharp and clean and their covers fresh after 
jouncing from box to bag, from truck to train and 
then back again? 


It all depends on the kind of envelope you send 
them in. The Improved Columbian Clasp Envelope 
takes these hard blows easily. It protects whatever you 
put inside it. It carries your mail to your customer's 
desk as crisp and clean as when you sent it. 


Improved Columbian Clasp Envelopes come in 32 
stock sizes, to fit any job. Order them from your 
printer or stationer. We make all types of quality en- 
velopes. Next time you buy envelopes for any pur- 
pose, look for the U. S. E. Quality Slip in the box. 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 
The world’s largest manufacturers of envelopes 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
With thirteen manufacturing divisions covering the country 


EIGHT REASONS WHY THE 
IMPROVED COLUMBIAN CLASP 
ENVELOPE IS THE STANDARD 


1. Made from extremely tough, flexible stock. 

2. “Scotch seams'’—they never give. 

3. Clasp of malleable metal that resists breaking. 

4. Clasp anchored to envelope at all points through 
double thickness of paper. 

5. Hole in flap reinforced with fibre-tough patch. Lines 
up with clasp every time. Inspection at factory makes 
certain of this. 

6. Identified by name “Improved Columbian Clasp” 
and size number printed on lower flap of each 
envelope. 

7. Thirty-two stock sizes, to fit any job without making 
to order. 

8. Buff color enhances effect of any other colors you 
print On it. 


COLUMBIAN CLASP ENVELOPES 
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HERE must be more to a craft than comfort; more 
than speed and ease of handling and seaworthiness. 
The cruiser of today must possess an indefinable some- 
thing that sets it definitely apart from all others of its 
class. It is faith in that conception which has created 
the great new Corsair thirty-six foot cruiser. Cold 
type cannot convey its beauty; word pictures cannot 
paint its perfection. Prominent among its refinements 
is the unique deck-house designed by LeBaron, a 
final note in this supremely graceful model. Photo- 
graphs of other models will be mailed at your request. 


CORSAIR BOAT COMPANY 
1030 Buhl Building — Detroit 


Yards: Trenton, Michigan, on the Detroit River 





CABIN—4 wide berths, spring cushion 
upholstered, with drawers below. Clothes 
locker and shelf on both port and star- 
board sides. Folding table. Copper 
screens for all windows. Galley and buffet 
starboard; toilet port. 
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possible, then, that many readers come to judge 
a periodical by the advertising it carries? 
. . The advertisement on p. 35 (Time, Jan. 
27) seems decidedly out of keeping with Time, 
The appearance of this advertisement coupled 
with the recent news space you have given to 
the Great Body Lover [Bernarr Macfadden]| may 
cause some wonder if Time is not another of 
his journalistic ventures... . 
FRANK L. RANpD 
Chicago, III. 


Sirs: 

Perhaps I am dumb, and perhaps business-is- 
business, but never in my life have I seen a 
weirder combination than your history of Ber- 
narr Macfadden in the same issue with one of 
his advertisements. You could not have wanted 
that account very badly. As a respecter of 
Time’s subtleties, I could only suppose you meant 
the history as an apology for the ad. But if 
that was the case, why accept the ad in the 
first place? It couldn’t do Macfadden much 
good either, I should think, to advertise in a 
magazine which has so consistently exposed his 
products and his methods. 

PETER P. BEECH 

Boston, Mass. 

Rigid is the separation between Time’s 
advertising columns and its editorial text. 
Publisher Macfadden advertises in Time, 
not to attract readers for his magazines 
but to tell business executives the com- 
mercial possibilities of the mass market he 
has developed. TIME text will continue to 
report Macfadden activities objectively, 
factually, whenever they are newsworthy. 
—Eb. 

Ten Best Films 
Sirs: 

I am a reader of Time who thinks that its 
critic of films is the best to be found anywhere. 

I am looking forward to reading your selection 
of the ten best films of the year. Am I to be 
disappointed? .. . 





Bitty Kemp 

Wichita Falls, Tex. 

The ten outstanding films of 1929 as 
observed by TIME: 

THE PAssIoN OF JOAN or Arc (French) 
—with Falconetti. 

Faces OF CHILDREN—directed by 
Jacques Feyder. 

THe LASH OF THE CzaR (Amkino)— 
with Shverubovitch. 

DisRAELI (Warner)—with George Ar- 
liss. 

THe Letter (Paramount) — with 
Jeanne Eagels. 

WELCOME DANGER (Paramount )—with 
Harold Lloyd. 

TAMING OF THE SHREW (United Art- 
ists )—with Mary Pickford, Douglas Fair- 
banks. 

HALLELUJAH (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) 
—with Nina Mae McKinney. 

THE Divine Lapy (First National)— 
with Corinne Griffith. 

Tue Cock-Eyep Wor.tp (Fox)—with 
Lily Damita.—Eb. 


TIME 
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EVERY FAMILY with CHILDREN in it 
should own and can 


this 


Newest, Greatest 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 


ee & % 


own 


PEPESESEST ES: 


‘ 4 


of the good things of life—for your- 
self and your children! 
Every family, and above all, every 


family with children in it, should own the 
great new Encyclopaedia Britannica—the 
one essential book for the home—the one 
work bringing to young and old the limit- 
less advantages of modern knowledge. 
The hand of genius shaped the plan 
—3,500 world-famous authorities created 
the work. Every page sparkles with their 


brilliant writing—profound in its wis- 
dom yet tremendously readable, prac- 
tical,easy to understand. And the thou- 
sands of pictures, a unique feature, are 
a liberal education in themselves. 


Helps Children 
“Find Themselves” 


Children love to browse through 
these fascinating volumes. Naturally 
and easily, they gain a great store of 
accurate information that will last all 
through life. The new Britannica helps 
with school work, encourages normal 
curiosity, stimulates the desire to learn, 
keeps young minds clear, healthy, alert. 

As this wonderful book guides 
young people into broader fields of 
knowledge, their faculties develop, their 
powers unfold. New ways of thinking 
are opened up. Thus the new Britan- 
nica reveals natural abilities, brings 
out unsuspected talents, helps children 
“find themselves.” Here is a powerful 
new force in home education that think- 


alone. Marshaled in brilliant array on 
the pages of the new Britannica, there 
are actually 15,000 superb pictures. 

World treasures of art—the handi- 
work of nature, birds, animals, flowers, 
trees—scenesin foreign lands, costumes 
of strange peoples. The illustrations in 
the new Britannica bring delight to 
young and old alike. 


Appeals to Whole Family 


The new Britannica answers every 
“what”, “who” and “why” we ask it, 
and also answers a thousand “hows.” 
It abounds in practical information 
about doing things. 

Women find in it a constant help 
and guide in home decoration and 
child training, and in every outside 
interest. For the business man it makes 
instantly available accurate 
information on half a million 
subjects. Radio, the “talkies,” 
aviation, sports, the myriad 








ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc. 
342 Madison Ave., New York City 


LUCKY CHILDREN! It is amazing the way children have taken to the new 
Britannica. Rarely has any book so quickly won its way into their affections. 
THE HANDSOME BOOKCASB TABLE SHOWN ABOVE IS INCLUDED WITH EACH SET 


$5 Brings Set to Your Home 


A deposit of only $5 will bring imme- 
diately to your home these 24 thrilling 
volumes. The price of the new Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica is amazingly low, 
within the reach of every family. 


Included with each set is a handsome 
bookcase table, made of genuine brown 
mahogany. Easy payments may be made 
monthly, while your whole family is en- 
ioying the books. You should not delay. 
The demand is great. 


FREE illustrated booklet 


Clip this coupon now. It brings you, with- 
out obligation on your 
part,ourFreeillustrated 
booklet containing 
maps, color platesand 
specimen pagesfrom 
theNEW Britannica. 
Fillout the coupon 
and mail today. 















Ti. 3-Cx 





Please send me by return mail, without any 
obligation on my part, your 56-page illustrated 
booklet describing the new Britannica together 






branches of business, finance, 
government, law — every- 


ing parents cannot disregard. 





OW—TODAY—bring opportu- 
nityinto your home. Get your share 


15,000 Superb Pictures 


This book would be well worth 
while if judged by the illustrations 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET TODAY 





thing you can mention is 
covered in this “book for 
every member of the family.” 
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CHRYSLER INSPIRES- 


A PRIDE ALL ITS OWN- 





erformance 
that belongs to Chrysler ALONE! 


FEATURES: LARGE, POWERFUL 
ENGINES . . . SEVEN-BEARING 


COUNTER- WEIGHTED CRANK- 
SHAFT . . . MULTI-RANGE FOUR- 
SPEED TRANSMISSION AND GEAR 
SHIFT... RUBBER SPRING SHACKLES 
- -- CHRYSLER WEATHERPROOF 
FOUR-WHEEL HYDRAULIC BRAKES 
.-- ROOMIER BODIES OF DREAD- 
NOUGHT CONSTRUCTION ... 
ADJUSTABLE FRONT SEATS ... 
METALWARE BY CARTIER ET CIE. 


—— MULTI-RANGE 








New Chrysler “70” Royal Sedan, $1445 (Special Equipment Extra) 


| on all is said and done, performance is the true index of a 
motor car—a car's one way of proving how good it is in basic engi- 
neering. And today, by all tests, allstandardsandallcomparisons, 
the new Multi-Range Chryslers, with four-speed transmission 


and gear shift, are first among all cars in performance ability. 


This statement holds true in pick-up. It holds true in smooth- 
ness and flexibility — all the way up the scale of speed. It 
holds true in hill-climbing. It holds true in ease, quickness 
and non-clashing quietness of gear-shifting. It holds true 


in every other phase and aspect of motor car performance. 


These are not mere claims, but facts; not something you have to 
take on anybody's say-so, but something you can easily verify. 
Demonstration and comparison furnish the proof. One ride in 
a newMulti-Range Chrysler and 
you will find out immediately 
why ownership of a Chrysler 






inspires a pride all its own. 





© 1929 Chrysler Corporation 


THE ALL 
8 Body Styles, 9 Body Styles, 7 Body Styles, Body Styl PRICES 
IMPERIAL 829950 $3575 TE { |} siesstosiess "ME FO) sissstosisas THE CO PO) feos to stoss ofa 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 








THE PRESIDENCY 
The Hoover Week 


For the first time in U. S. history, a 
President motored from the White House 
to his office. Reason: Washington’s 12-in. 
snowfall last week. Rather than slog 
through the drifts from the White House 
to his office in the State, War & Navy 
building, just-across the side street, Presi- 
dent Hoover entered his limousine, drove 
circuitously around the block. 

@ On condition there would be “‘no ban- 
quets, no drinks, no speeches,” President 
Hoover last week promised to visit Presi- 
dent-Elect Ortiz Rubio of Mexico at 
Mexico City. Date: indefinite. 

@ To increase the security of the life of 
the President, the House was last week 
asked to. increase the White House police 
force from 39 to 47. 

@ Last week President Hoover, a true 
sportsman, declined an offer from Vir- 
ginia to legalize fishing-out-of-season for 
him. 

@ President Hoover last week promoted 
Fred Morris Dearing, career diplomat of 
Columbia, Mo., from Minister to Portugal 
to Ambassador to Peru. He appointed 
John Glover South of Kentucky to suc- 
ceed Mr. Dearing at Lisbon. Also ap- 
pointed: Charles B. Rugg of Worcester, 
Mass., to be an Assistant Attorney Gen- 


eral. 
THE CONGRESS 
The Senate Week 


Work Done. Last week the Senate of 
the U. S.: 
@ Adopted a resolution appropriating 
$50,000 for a Hoover commission to in- 
vestigate Haitian conditions. 
@ Passed a bill authorizing expenditure 
of $300,000,000 for Federal highway con- 
struction. 
@ Adopted (40 to 35) tariff amendments 
putting cement on the free list, reducing 
the rates on straw hats and handkerchiefs, 
raising rates on flaxseed oil. 
@ Rejected tariff amendments raising 
rates on certain vegetable oils (49 to 26), 
lowering rates on rayon yarns and fila- 





ments (52 to 23). 
The House Week 
Work Done. Last week the ‘U. S. 


House of Representatives: 

@ Passed (199 to 24) a bill creating a 
George Washington memorial parkway 
along the Potomac River. 

@ Passed a bill appropriating $113,598.,- 
700 for the Departments of State, Labor, 
Justice, Commerce. 

@ Adopted a_ resolution appropriating 
$106,000. for the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion, 


Wanted: An Anthem 

“The Star Spangled Banner” is not the 
national anthem of the U. S. The U. S. 
has no national anthem, officially. In an 
effort to induce Congress to adopt Francis 
Scott Key’s poem as the national anthem, 
representatives of many a patriotic and 

















International 
Capt. WALTER JOYCE 
“Every last man somehow got to his feet.” 


military organization flocked before the 
House Judiciary Committee last week to 
urge enactment of a bill for that purpose. 
The bill’s author: Maryland's Representa- 
tive John Charles Linthicum from the dis- 
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trict containing Fort McHenry, over which 
Key, a prisoner on a British warship, be- 
held his country’s flag still flying on the 
morning of Sept. 15, 1814, after an all 
night bombardment. 

The high-vaulted committee room re- 
sounded with a sample rendition of “The 
Star Spangled Banner’ by the U. S. Navy 
Band. Two sopranos sang all its four 
verses to prove that its words were not 
difficult, that its pitch was not too high. 
Proudly Captain Walter I. Joyce of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars dumped before 
the Committee a great bale of documents 
which he said contained 6,020,000 signa- 
tures petitioning the anthem’s official 
adoption. Said he: “I stood on San Juan 
Hill in ’98 and heard four bands play that 
tune. All around me in pup tents men were 
lying sick with fever but when they heard 
that glorious old tune, every last man 
somehow got to his feet.” 

Dr. James E. Hancock, president-general 
of the Society of the War of 1812, denied 
that the tune was difficult. Said he: “Even 
the mocking pirds in Florida learned the 
song from the buglers when soldiers were 
encamped there en route to Cuba in the 
Spanish War.” 

Representative Emanuel Celler of New 
York approved adoption of the song, but 
insisted that the name of James Stafford 
Smith be stricken out as the author of the 
music. The tune, he claimed, was taken 
directly from that of an old English bar- 
room ballad sung by jovial members of 
London’s Anacreon Club. The first verse 
of that song: 

To Anacreon in heaven, where he sat in 
full glee, ; 

A few sons of harmony sent a petition, 
That he their inspirer and patron would be, 

When this answer arrived from the jolly 

old Grecian; 
Voice, fiddle, and flute, no longer be mute, 

I'll lend ye my name and inspire ye to 

boot; 

And, besides, I’ll instruct you, like me, to 
entwine the myrtle of Venus with 
Bacchus’s vine. 


JUDICIARY 


Hughes For Taft 

Resigned. William Howard Taft, Chief 
Justice of the U. S., Cincinnati-born 
(1857), Yale-educated (1878), lawyer, 
Ohio Superior Court Judge (1887-90), So- 
licitor General of .the U. S. (1890-92), 
U.S. Circuit Judge (1892-1900), first Civil 
Governor of the Philippines (1901-04) 
Rooseveilt’s Secretary of War (1904-08), 
27th President of the U. S. (1909-13), 
defeated Republican nominee for Presi- 


. dent (1912),.Kent.-prefessor of .law at 


Yale-¢2913~-21)=Chief~Justice ¢1921=30) 
His judicial tendency: toward a cheerful 
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conservatism, trying to keep-up-with-the 
times without violating tradition. Out- 
standing decisions: none. Reason for re- 
signing: Ill health (bladder; a breakdown 
following his brother’s funeral in Decem- 
ber). 

Appointed (within four hours). 
Charles Evans Hughes, born in Glens 
Falls, N. Y. (1862), Colgate and Brown- 
educated (1881), lawyer, counsel for New 
York insurance investigation (1905-06), 
Governor of New York (1907-10), Asso- 
ciate Justice of the U. S. Supreme Court 
(1910-16), defeated Republican nominee 
for President (1916), Secretary of State 
(1921-25), member of the permanent 
Court of International Justice (1926), 
chairman of the U. S. delegation to the 
sixth Pan-American Conference at Havana 
(1928), president of the American Bar 
Association (1924-25), a prime cam- 
paigner for Herbert Hoover (1928). His 
judicial tendency: toward a conservatism 
less cheerful than Mr. Taft’s. 


CONSERVATION 
Big Week for Wilbur 
(See front cover) 

When Secretary of the Interior Ray 
Lyman Wilbur goes back to California and 
his home at Stanford University, it is to 
work, not to play. Last week he was hard 
at work there in the name of oil conserva- 
tion. As his train sped him back from 
Los Angeles to Washington and an office 
stacked with the most technically complex 
problems of the Hoover administration, 
he left behind him a large group of Cali- 
fornia oil operators more conservation- 
conscious than ever before. Secretary 
Wilbur’s parting words had been: ‘Unless 
oil operators quit squabbling, the govern- 
ment will have to take charge.” 

Oil conservation was the first task to 
which Secretary Wilbur, at President 
Hoover’s direction, set his hand on taking 
office. First, he revoked government drill- 
ing permits where the holders could not 
prove bona fide development (TIME, 
March 25). Next, he gave his sanction to 
the American Petroleum Institute’s volun- 
tary nation-wide agreement to hold down 
oil production, only to have the Depart- 
ment of Justice rule that such a scheme 
was possibly an anti-trust violation (Time, 
April 22). His third proposal was a 
series of state treaties under the Consti- 


tution to limit the outflow of oil. Nine 
oil-state governors met at Colorado 


Springs to cold-shoulder this plan. Last 
week in California, Secretary Wilbur put 
fresh momentum into this major Hoover 
policy by pleading for voluntary intrastate 
agreements among the oil producers. 
Kettleman. The rostrum chosen by 
Secretary Wilbur for delivery of his new- 
est suggestion was one of the richest oil 
“domes” in the country—an eminence 
about eight miles long and a mile and one 
half wide near Fresno, known as Kettle- 
man Hills North Dome. Oil production 


in the Kettleman Hills is now curbed to 
some 14,000 bbls. per day by an operators’ 
agreement expiring July 1, 
the agreement break 


1931. Should 
down, Kettleman 


Hills North Dome alone could make its 
gushing felt throughout the industry. 
Geologists estimate that it contains some 
four billion dollars worth of oil and natural 
gas. Standard Oil Co. of California owns 




















Blank-Stoller, Inc. 


RvusseLL Henry BALLARD 
Dam Villain? 


50% of this dome, the U. S. 40%, small 
miscellaneous companies the balance. 

Wasted Billion. Declared Secretary 
Wilbur to the Kettleman Hills operators: 

“A billion dollars in resources will be 
wasted unless we can work out a method 
of orderly development of this great field. 
As minority landholders we want to see 
an agreement that will stop sinking of 
wells that call for offset drillings, with ring 
after ring of offsets. We want to partici- 
pate in a voluntary plan by which all 
holders of proven land can benefit. We 
want to avoid ‘drowning’ the gasoline 
market with the flood of Kettleman Oil.” 

He proposed four remedies: 1) Pooling 
all profits from the field according to acre- 
age; 2) Purchase by big companies of all 
small holdings; 3) Government purchase 
of lands not brought into the limitation 
agreement; 4) A holding company to con- 
trol the whole dome’s development. 

Oil Oyster. Secretary Wilbur’s words 
were aimed directly at “Judge” E. D. 
Reiter, smart lawyer, licensed aviator, 
chairman of the Kettleman Hills conserva- 
tion committee, of the Santa Fe Springs 
conservation committee, president of the 
Independent Oil Operators of Southern 
California. Without the support of 
“Judge” Reiter, the Wilbur plan could 
admittedly get nowhere—and “Judge” 
Reiter, an “oil oyster” (7. e., an operator 
who takes the threat of government dic- 
tation as so much salt water), was not 
quick to give his support. 


Lyons Act. Last year the California 
legislature passed the Lyons Act, designed 
to limit oil production indirectly by limit- 
ing the production of the natural gas which 
forces the oil to the surface. The state’s 
efforts to enforce this conservation meas- 


ure have led only to indecisive court. 
tangles. Declared “Judge” Reiter, no 
friend of the Lyons Act: “We have ac- 
complished in this state by voluntary ac- 
tion between the operators what the state 
failed to do by legislative action.” 

The Lyons Act plus voluntary agree- 
ments have brought California’s weekly 
oil production down from an average of 
768,300 bbls. per week last year to 702,200 
bbls. last week. 

Felix. On his oil field tour Secretary 
Wilbur saw for himself one of the defects 
of voluntary agreements. Just outside the 
Kettleman Hills “shut-in” is operating the 
Felix well of Petroleum Securities Co. (a 
Doheny concern), wasting 30 million cubic 
feet of gas per day. Vainly have the 
Kettleman operators tried to get the Felix 
well to reduce production. As Secretary 
Wilbur was traveling back to Washing- 
ton, he read news of a terrific explosion at 
the Petroleum Securities brand-new plant 
for removing gasoline from ‘“‘wet gas,” a 
disaster which killed a foreman, destroyed 
a $500,000 plant and sent up 25,000 bbls. 
of stored gasoline in flames. 

Friend & Fish. President Hoover took 
lanky, quizzical Ray Lyman Wilbur into 
his cabinet for two reasons: 1) He was a 
level-headed executive; 2) He was an old 
friend since the days at Leland Stanford 
when Hoover first solicited Ray Wilbur's 
dirty clothes for a steam laundry. They 
both like outdoor life and fishing. Last 
summer Secretary Wilbur spent more 
week-ends with the President at the 
Rapidan Camp than any other cabinet 
member. The President would catch the 
fish and Secretary Wilbur, who plumes 
himself on his skill as a woodland cook, 
would prepare them over an open fire. 
Back in Washington, Secretary Wilbur 
has had some of his friend’s biggest ad- 
ministrative fish to cook and as any cook 
knows: the bigger the fish, the hotter the 
fry. 

Boulder Dam. Back in Washington 
last week from his oil trip, Secretary Wil- 
bur was at once confronted with the big, 
hot problem of Boulder Dam. The time 
had almost come for him to allot contracts 
for the power to be generated by this 
gigantic development. In Congress there 
were open mutterings of suspicion against 
him lest he favor private power companies 
at the expense of municipalities. On his 
desk at the Interior Department he found 
a strong letter of protest from Representa- 
tive Philip Swing of California, co-author 
of the Boulder Dam Act. California’s 
Senator Hiram Johnson, the other framer 
of the act, was already making ominous 
sounds on the Senate floor. 

World’s largest. Boulder Canyon is a 
great gorge on the deep-sunk Colorado 
River between Arizona and Nevada. Be- 
tween its rock walls the U. S. is to build 
the world’s largest dam, 700 ft. high, less 
than 1,000 ft. wide. Behind the dam's 
arch will form a deep narrow lake, 100 mi. 
long, voluminous enough to flood the state 
of Kentucky under a foot of water. The 
development has three purposes: 1) Flood 
control for the lower Colorado; 2) Irriga- 


tion for barren lands in Arizona and 
Nevada; 3) Electric current from the 
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600,000 h. p. of falling water. Total 
cost: $165,000,000. The U. S. is to build 
the dam and the shell of the power plant, 
to be reimbursed over a 50-year period 
by sale of power rights. Before Congress 
will appropriate any money to commence 
construction, Secretary Wilbur must, 
under the law, apportion the power among 
‘bidders, receive sound contracts guarantee- 
ing reimbursement. 

Power apportionment. Last fall 
Secretary Wilbur tentatively decided to 
sell not electricity but falling water, at 
1.63 mills per kilowatt hour. His pro- 
posed distribution of this power: 50% to 
the metropolitan water district (Southern 
California cities) to pump drinking water 
across the mountains; 25% to the Los 
Angeles Municipal Power Service; & 25% 
to Southern California Edison and asso- 
ciated companies. No immediate allow- 
ance was made for power to Arizona and 
Nevada. California municipalities outside 
Los Angeles also wanted a share. 

S. C. E. To some minds last week 
Southern California Edison Co. loomed 
up as a greedy ogre which would gobble 
up Boulder Dam power. The law requires 
that the U. S. give state and municipal 
bids for power preference over those of 
private companies. The fact that Secre- 
tary Wilbur seemed about to give S. C. E. 
one-quarter of all the power, while making 
no allowance for other California munici- 
palities or for Arizona and Nevada which 
each want some, stirred old animosities 
and jealousies. 

The man whom many sought to view 
as Boulder Dam villain was Russell Henry 
Ballard, president of Southern California 
Edison, who has spent 32 years growing 
up with his state’s power development. 
Once president of the National Electric 
Light Association, Mr. Ballard is a large, 
heavy-set man, thoroughly schooled in 
public utility management. Externally 
genial, exhibiting an interest in his em- 
ployes which takes him to many of their 
meetings, he is an autocratic ruler of 
Southern California power. 

Questions & Answers. What lately 
bred the storm against Secretary Wilbur 
was a set of questions relating to Boulder 
Dam which he submitted to Solicitor 
Edward Clingan Finney of the Interior 
Department. Mr. Finney’s answers im- 
plied that Secretary Wilbur might turn 
all the power at the dam over to Southern 
California Edison, allowing the other bid- 
ders to obtain their share from S. C. E. by 
sub-contracts backed by bond _ issues. 
Under such an arrangement, S. C. E. 
would install all the power generating ma- 
chinery, set up all the transmission lines, 
do all the real selling and distributing for 
the government. 

Warned Nebraska’s Senator Norris last 
week: ‘Under that [Finney] decision the 
Secretary of the Interior is able to nullify 
the most important provision in the 
Boulder Dam Bill and give to the power 
trust every kilowatt of power generated 
by the expenditure of public money at 
Boulder Dam,” 

Echoed California’s Senator Johnson, “I 
have said nothing so far on what has 
transpired but there will come a time when 


it will be necessary to speak out... . 
From the standpoint of those who wrote 
into the bill the provision in reference to 
preferences, we will not be slow to express 
our views, no matter what any department 
may do or what any solicitor may advise.” 

To Secretary Wilbur, Representative 
Swing wrote: “Congress intended that the 
people should get the benefit of this great 
public resource, through their own agen- 
cies, direct and at cost, without the neces- 
sity of paying a commission to a go- 
between, that is, profits to a private power 
corporation.” 

Bubbles. Secretary Wilbur, calm frier 
of big fish, was not perturbed at this 
congressional outburst. Said he: ‘There 
have been no final determinations reached. 
It is one of the bubbles on the surface. 
There have been many others and there 
will be more.”’ 

Water. Arizona, dissatisfied over water 
rights, has held out from the Boulder Dam 
compact. Last week at Reno, Nev., water 
commissioners from the six other inter- 
ested states* met to evolve a compromise 
with Arizona, which has threatened other- 
wise to hamstring the whole development 
by prolonged litigation. At this Reno con- 
ference, California made new concessions 
to Arizona. 

Meanwhile nothing has been done at 
Boulder Canyon. The dam’s actual con- 
struction will probably be under the joint 
supervision of the army engineers and the 
Interior Department's reclamation service. 
Thirty miles of railroad must first be laid 
through a desolate rock-strewn wilderness 
and a town for 6,000 workmen built on the 
brink of the gorge. The prospect of 
Boulder Dam brought land booms at Las 
Vegas, Nev. and Kingman, Ariz. But so 
slow bas the government been in getting 
started that these have mostly collapsed. 
Last week a gold strike outside Kingman 
made speculators forget Boulder Dam. 


PROHIBITION 
“In God We Trust”’ 


“CORDIALS” and “BEVERAGES” 
read a pair of brilliant orange signs above 
the shrieking-green bay windows of a shop 
that opened last week at No. 201 East 
44th Street, Manhattan. A small device on 
the door showed the American eagle ram- 
pant, announced that the shop was guarded 
by the Supreme Protective System Co.. 
10 East 23rd Street. Twinkling in the 
display windows, dazzling passers-by, were 
bottles, arrogantly full. 

Men and women (not children) who 
stopped to gaze and gape were hailed from 
the doorway by a clerk. Shouted he, 
though a traffic policeman was on duty 
less than 50 feet distant: “Come in 
friends! We're selling wide open! Just 
got $30,000 worth of stuff!” 

Inside the shop, on shelves as green and 
spruce as a housewife’s kitchen cabinet, 
gleamed all sorts of whiskies, gins, ports, 
sherries, liqueurs—some labeled “non-alco- 
holic,” others with standard booze labels 
—all offered by the genial clerk with 
gusto: 

*The other six: California, Nevada, Utah, New 
Mexico, Wyoming, Colorado. 


“Guaranteed! Analyze it, mister! I esk 
you personally to analyze it! We call this 
our ‘ladies’ shop’! Four more we got in 
New York, and on Broadway one silver 
and black! Deliver anything anytime from 
8 a. m. to 2 a. m. Just phone Murray 
Hill 7522 and ask for Mack. You see this 
cherry brandy?”—holding up a large bot- 
tle in which floated four cherries—“That 
stuff is go proof, ninetee proof!” 

Prices quoted per standard bottle: gin 
$1; port or sherry $1.50; brandy $3; 
Scotch $4; rye $6; créme de cacoa $2; 
kiimmel $3; benedictine $5; cointreau $5 
—most of these in bottles identifiable at a 
glance as fakes, but a few magnificent 
imitations. “I’m telling you straight now, 
Friend, this what we call Spanish port is 
California, see? Your money back on 
anything you don’t like!” 

A container marked Veritable Benedic- 
tine D. O. M., taken from the shopwindow, 
was found exactly to resemble the French 
original in bottle and labels. But the two 
red wax seals bore the faint impress of a 
coin stamped with the word LIBERTY 
and below /n God We Trust—a U.S. 25¢ 
piece, latest issue. Smell deceptive, taste 
unmistakably raw. Report by the Mirkin 
Analytical and Pathological Laboratory, 
Inc., 133 Second Avenue: “Proof go; al- 
cohol by volume 45%; extractive matter 
[z. e. benedictine flavor] 23°; wood al- 
cohol, none. . . . The examined sample is 
free from harmful ingredients and can be 
used for drinking purposes.” 

Opened soon, just around the corner on 
Third Avenue from the first green-fronted 
store, a second: The Wholesome Products 
Co., malt & hops, imported cordials and 
glassware. This too was guarded by the 
Supreme Protective System, but the clerk, 
a mere youth, appeared to be in a state of 
chronic fright. 

—— 


Brookhart v. The Century 


So sedate is New York’s Century Asso- 
ciation that its officers once prohibited 
bridge games in its austere clubhouse 
(43rd Street just west of Fifth Avenue) 
lest the muffled excitement of such play 
disturb the tranquillity of other members. 
Organized by William Cullen Bryant in 
1847 to promote “the advancement of art 
and literature,” the Century selects mem- 
bers on the basis of cultural superiority. 
Its atmosphere of wealthy exclusiveness is 
matched only by its reputation for emi- 
nent respectability. Famed among its 
members are Herbert Clark Hoover, John 
Pierpont Morgan, George Woodward 
Wickersham, William Howard Taft, John 
William Davis, Henry Lewis Stimson, 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, Thomas William La- 
mont, Dwight Whitney Morrow, Owen D. 
Young, Elihu Root, Nicholas Murray 
Butler, Bishop William Thomas Manning. 

Last week behind the Century Associa- 
tion’s well-guarded doors there was more 
uncomfortable excitement, more nervous 
uneasiness, than any game of bridge ever 
produced. What disturbed the Associa- 
tion’s calm was the fact that Iowa’s Sena- 
tor Smith Wildman Brookhart, social 
tattler, no Century member, had risen in 
the Senate to declare: 

“T desire . . . to add a little informa- 
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tion upon the Prohibition subject. It re- 
lates to the Century Club [an erroneous 
name for the Century Association ] of New 
York. One of the great difficulties in en- 
forcing the Prohibition law is due to the 
attitude of high society and the Century 
Club is one of the highest social organiza- 
tions in the country. The letter from 
which I read says: 

With all the chaotic conditions now sur- 
rounding the enforcement of the Volstead 
Act, why not inquire something about the 
special privilege accorded this association, 
where real gin cocktails are served at the 
monthly club dinners, usually attended by 
100 to 150 members, and then consider the 
wonderful Fish House rum punch* that 
appeared at the last New Year’s Eve cele- 
bration? 

“This is important information, if true. 
I want to call it to the attention of Mr. 
George Woodward Wickersham, chairman 
of the President’s Law Enforcement Com- 
mission and I hope he will be ready to 
advise us how to stop these violations of 
the liquor law at the Century Club.” 

The Brookhart letter was typewritten 
on Century Association stationery and 
signed only with the initials A. I. K. 
Senator Brookhart refused to name his 
correspondent. 

New York’s Senator Copeland asked 
him if “he was there and saw liquor con- 
sumed,” adding that he (Copeland) could 
not get into the Century Association “with 
a pickax.” 

Centurians were mostly shocked into 
silence at the Brookhart charge. They 
either denied liquor drinking at their club 
or refused, when interviewed, to say any- 
thing, on the ground that their club en- 
joyed the same private sanctity as their 
home. Not a few observers, however, were 
ready to believe that tattle-tale Senator 
Brookhart had been the butt of a simple 
hoax. 

Wet Democratic Senator David Ignatius 
Walsh of Massachusetts read to the Sen- 
ate the following doggerel “which came 
to me through the mail from Iowa”: 

I come from way out in Iowa, 

The home of corn and many an art, 

Where bootleggin’s so bad 

It makes all of us sad 

That everyone knows it but BROOK- 

HART. 


Wet Line 


If there is any one thing that incenses 
the U. S. Drys, Consolidated, it is to be 
reminded of the fact that the trans- 
Atlantic vessels of the U. S. Lines are wet. 
The Lines’ operators are careful not to 
broadcast this fact in their U. S. adver- 
tising, when they appeal to patriotic citi- 
zens to travel under the U. S. flag. 

Abroad, however, U. S. Lines employ an 
entirely different type of advertising. Ex- 
ample: the advertisement appearing in last 
month’s Bouwlevardier, Paris-printed U. S. 
smartchart. This advertisement said: 


© 








*The Bartender’s Guide (1887) carries this 
Philadelphia recipe for Fish House rum punch: 
1/3 pt. lemon juice; 34 lb. white sugar dissolved 
in sufficient water: ™% pt. cognac; ™%4 pt. peach 


brandy; ™% pt. Jamaica rum; 2% pt. cold water. 


CHEER AND CHEERIO 
Outside it may be cold and foggy; no 
matter; there’s a bright fire in the 
Smoking Room of the Leviathan, and 
congenial fellow travelers. 

A cartoon of the Leviathan’s smoking 
room showed 15 congenial fellow travelers 
assembled at tables, before the fire and in 
armchairs. Twelve, including five women, 
were supplied with well-filled glasses. 
Three white-coated stewards were busy in 
service. What was being drunk was sug- 

















LEVIATHAN STEWARD 


“Outside it may be cold and foggy.” 


gested by the central figure of the ad- 
vertisement (see cut )—a steward carrying 
his tray with a dark quart bottle, glass and 
seltzer siphon. No U. S.-bound traveler 
in Paris could discriminate against the 
U. S. Lines because of Prohibition. 
Jersey Brewings 
Last week 226 Congressmen roused 
themselves to attention in the House 
when tall, thick-shouldered Representative 
Franklin William Fort of New Jersey 
strode out into the well and began to de- 
liver an hour-long speech on Prohibition. 
On their little stools in the gallery, news- 
men bent forward intently to follow his 
words. Well did they know that Mr. Fort 
is a close personal friend of President 
Hoover. Until last week he was secretary 
of the Republican National Committee 
(see p. 16). Perhaps he might throw new 
light on the President’s Prohibition views. 
Sounding like a regular Dry, Congress- 
man Fort declared that Prohibition was 
here to stay, that it was responsible in part 
for U. S. economic advancement, that the 
Press was grossly biased, that the Wets 
had no adequate substitute for liquor con- 
trol. But like a thoroughgoing Wet he 
sounded when he said: “The 18th Amend- 
ment and the Volstead Act made unlawful 
the traffic in liquor—not its use.... 
Sincere friends of temperance have done 
the cause of Prohibition its greatest injury 
by insisting that the use of alcohol has be- 
come immoral.” As a climax, Orator Fort 








plumped for home wine-making, home- 
brewing. 

Reviewing the provisions of the Vol- 
stead Act, Mr. Fort cited the penalty sec- 
tion (No. 29) which reads: “The penalties 
provided for the manufacture of liquor 
without a permit shall not apply to a per- 
son for manufacturing non-intoxicating 
cider and fruit juices exclusively for use 
in his home.” 

Continued Congressman Fort: “I don’t 
pretend to be much of a lawyer these days. 
. . . But this latter provision seems to me 
to lift cider and light wines home-made for 
home use out of the one-half of 1% defini- 
tion and to apply the test of intoxication 
in fact. . . . If they can be lawfully made. 
they can be lawfully possessed in the home 
of the maker. Whether this language can 
be stretched to cover home-brew non- 
intoxicating in fact is another question but 
clearly the making of home-made light 
wines and ciders is not prohibited... . 
Perhaps the act needs clarification on the 
question of home-brew, although nobody 
has ever been convicted for making it for 
home use. . . . To those who want beer 
and light wines, I suggest they be content 
with what they make. .. .” 

Wet-wishing newsmen retired from their 
gallery to type out circumstantial stories 
identifying President Hoover with Con- 
gressman Fort’s opinion on light wines and 
beer. Hastily Mr. Fort denied that he 
spoke for the White House. The Hoover 
secretariat issued a formal statement re- 
pudiating the notion that the President had 
been consulted on the Fort speech. 

The question of whether home-brewing 
was legal or not was soon enveloped in a 
dense legalistic fog. Andrew John Vol- 
stead, author of the National Prohibition 
Act, denied that there were any such loop- 
holes in his Jaw. But well known is the 
fact that the above-quoted exception was 
put into Mr. Volstead’s act to permit the 
farmer, chief supporter of Prohibition, to 
make his wine and hard cider without Fed- 
eral molestation. Recalled was the case of 
onetime Representative John Philip Hill 
of Maryland who publicly made _high- 
powered w:ne in his home only to be 
acquitted in a test case by a Baltimore 
jury. In New York a court case was found 
where a U. S. judge had ordered confis- 
cated ten barrels of home-made wine be- 
cause it contained 13% alcohol. 

The day after the Fort speech, short 
thin-haired, hawk-faced Representative 
Frederick Reimold Lehlbach, also from 
New Jersey but an avowed Wet, arose in 
the House to answer his colleague. In- 
sisting that the aim of Prohibition was to 
stop drinking, Congressman Lehlbach ex- 
claimed: 

“Tt is as absurd to suggest that these 
people make their own beverages at home 
as it is to suggest that they make their 
own clothing or raise their own food. .. . 
Let’s talk about the essential violator of 
Prohibition, the person who uses alcoholic 
beverages. . . . There are millions of him 


throughout the land. Whether he serves 
wine to his dinner guests, whether he 
brews and drinks a make-shift beer, 
whether he keeps a jug of corn or apple in 
his oat bin or hayloft, he instinctively feels 
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he is within his ,personal and private 
rights and it’s nobody’s business. ... 
Drop shams and subterfuges and declare 
the user of alcoholic beverages the crimi- 
nal and turn loose your enforcement forces 
against him.” 

The difference in viewpoint between 
Representatives Fort and Lehlbach on this 
question cast a long shadow across New 
Jersey Republican politics where the party 
is similarly divided on Prohibition. In the 
Fort speech observers saw a campaign 
effort to straddle the issue, to appear both 
Wet and Dry for the coming election. The 
issue is sure to be carried into the Re- 
publican senatorial primary centred be- 
tween Dwight Whitney Morrow and 
Joseph Sherman Frelinghuysen. Candidate 
Frelinghuysen is a Dry of the same stamp 
as Congressman Fort. Candidate Morrow 
may yet be jockeyed into a Wet position 
not unlike that of Congressman Lehl- 
bach’s. ‘ 
Turning Tide? 

For the first time in the current con- 
gressional uproar there was last week a 
small but possibly significant turn in the 
Prohibition tide. It came when large, be- 
nign Representative George Scott Gra- 
ham of Pennsylvania, 79-year-old Chair- 
man of the House Judiciary Committee, 
announced that he would allow his com- 
mittee to hold public hearings on seven 
bills for repeal or modification of the 18th 
Amendment. The date: Feb. 12. 

Nobody expected the Judiciary Commit- 
tee with its 19 Drys and four Wets to 
approve any of these measures, much less 
Congress, 75% dry, to vote any sort of 
change as a result of the hearings. Their 
significance lay in the fact that they were 
the first hearings that the Drys had ever 
given the Wets in the House since Prohi- 
bition. Heretofore Wet legislation has 
been smothered under parliamentary si- 
lence. What caused the change this time 
was the threat of the Wets to set up an 
unofficial committee of their own in the 
capitol and hold mock hearings on Pro- 
hibition changes. To prevent such an un- 
dignified procedure the Drys consented to 
official hearings before the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. 

Chairman Graham, wealthy, mous- 
tachioed, smart attorney for Pennsylvania 
R. R., was the special hero of the day. 
Successor to Andrew John Volstead as 
the head of the Judiciary Committee, he 
promised to “lift the lid” at the hearings 
and give the Wets all the latitude they 
wanted to make their points against the 
18th Amendment. In addition to the re- 
peal resolutions, arguments will be heard 
on 2.75% beer and on the Canadian sys- 
tem of government liquor control. Prime 
speaker for the Wets: Representative 
James Montgomery Beck, onetime Solici- 
tor General of the U. S., expert guide 
through the legalistic mazes of the Consti- 
tution. 

What Chairman Graham thought of 
Prohibition he made clear in a speech last 
week to the Federal Bar Association in 
Manhattan: 

“I wouldn’t want to restore the old 
condition but I do believe we could frame 











and fashion a new system of control that 
would not be Prohibition and would make 
the law enforceable and practical. What 
a sorry state this country is in today! 
Revenues have fallen off. Crimes have 
multiplied. We are under the reign of the 
bludgeon and of force. The very church, 
its bishops and ministers, cheer all sorts 
of pain and shootings; it applauds force. 
Have we lost the right of conscience? 
Are we slaves? We need emancipa- 
tion! 


. . . The Lord could have destroyed 





CHAIRMAN GRAHAM 
“The Lord wanted a MAN!” 


all alcohol and made men automatic crea- 
tures if he wished. Did He do it? No! 
He wanted a man!”’ 

A congressman since 1913, Chairman 
Graham has worked through the rise of 
Dry sentiment which resulted in the 18th 
Amendment. Looking back over his legis- 
latice career, he could pick out these dates 
as most significant in the history of Fed- 
eral Prohibition: 

Dec. 22, 1914—The Hotise first showed 
a Dry majority (197 to 189) on a resolu- 
tion to amend the Constitution prohibit- 
ing intoxicating beverages. Offered by 
Congressman Richmond Pearson Hobson 
of Alabama the resolution failed to win 
the necessary two-thirds majority. 

Dec. 17, 1917—The House adopted 
(282 to 128) the 18th Amendment. 

Dec. 18, 1917—The Senate adopted (65 
to 20) the 18th Amendment. 

Jan. 8, 1918—Mississippi was first state 
to ratify the 18th Amendment. 

Jan. 16, 1919—Nebraska was 36th state 
to ratify the 18th Amendment, thus put- 
ting it into the Constitution. Pennsyl- 
vania was the last state to ratify (Feb. 26, 
191g). States that never ratified: Rhode 
Island and Connecticut. 

Nov. 21, 1918—President Wilson signed 
an Act, passed as a War measure by Con- 
gress, temporarily prohibiting liquor man- 
ufacture and sale as a means of food con- 
servation. 

June 30, 1919—Food-conservation pro- 
hibition went into effect, without the 








assistance of enforcement machinery. 

July 22, 1919—The House passed the 
Volstead Act for general Prohibition en- 
forcement. 

Sept. 5, 1919—The Senate passed the 
Volstead Act. 

Oct. 27, 1919—President Wilson ve- 
toed the Volstead Act on the ground that 
it would enforce Wartime as well as Con- 
stitutional Prohibition. President Wilson 
held that Prohibition as a War measure 
should have been repealed with the com- 
pletion of demobilization (May 1919) 
The same day the House repassed the Vol- 
stead Act (175 to 55) over Wilson’s veto. 

Oct. 28, 1919—The Senate repassed (65 
to 20) the Volstead Act, which immedi- 
ately became effective for enforcement of 
Wartime Prohibition. 

Jan. 5, 1920—The Supreme Court up- 
held the constitutionality of the Volstead 
Act—a test case brought on by President 
Wilson’s point (see above). 

Jan, 16, 1920—Constitutional Prohibi- 
tion came into effect. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
A.T.& T.v. U.S. Control 


The power and prestige of four billion 
dollars and of 469,000 stockholders were 
thrown last week against any Federal com- 
mission which might be set up to regulate 
U. S. telephone and telegraph companies 
as the Interstate Commerce Commission 
now regulates the railroads. The four bil- 
lion dollars and 469,000 stockholders were 
those of American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., personified by Walter Sherman Gif- 
ford, A. T. & T. president. Mr. Gifford 
told the Senate Interstate Commerce 
Committee that, while he favored U. S. 
regulation “in principle,” he opposed it in 
practice because, in his opinion, it would 
annihilate control of communications by 
State agencies just as State regulation of 
railroads has vanished. 

Mr. Gifford was testifying on the bill 
offered by Senator James Couzens of 
Michigan to establish a Federal Communi- 
cations Commission. This Commission 
would regulate valuation, profits and serv- 
ice rates of telephone and telegraph com- 
panies. Theoretically such companies are 
now regulated by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission but that potent agency, al- 
ready overwhelmed with its railroad work, 
has never attempted to exercise communi- 
cations control beyond receiving financial 
statements and ordering changes in ac- 
counting methods. 

Mr. Gifford’s opposition to a Communi- 
cations Commission sprang, he said, from 
the fact that only 15% of U. S. telephone 
business is interstate, not enough to war- 
rant the Federal Government’s taking 
away State regulation of the 985% of 
intrastate business.* 

The committee room broke into laugh- 
ter when he said that the I. C. C. had 
never attempted to regulate his telephone 
companies because nobody had ever com- 
plained about their rates. Declared he: 

*The Interstate Commerce clause of the Con- 
stitution (Art. 1, Sec. 8) gives the U. S. 
authority to regulate any enterprise, no matter 
how small, crossing State lines. Of all U. S 
railroad business, 85% is interstate. 
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“It’s discouraging to be found fault with 
on that account. We try to run our com- 
pany business so that no complaints will 
be filed against us and we hoped we had 
succeeded in accomplishing something in 
making regulation of our rates unneces- 
sary.” ; 

Montana’s Senator Wheeler and others 
on the committee remarked upon the fact 
that A. T. & T. opposed Federal regulation 
yet would not willingly submit itself to the 
control of State agencies on the claim its 
interstate business was beyond their juris- 
diction. 

Mr. Gifford was also asked why the larg- 
est of his subsidiaries, New York Tele- 
phone Co., failed to argue out with the 
New York Public Service Commission the 
merits of its demand for a rate increase, 
but took flight into the U. S. District 
Court. His reply was that he was no law- 
yer. The District Court last month 
granted the New York company permis- 
sion to increase its rates to earn a 7% 
profit on its investment, on the legal theory 
that lower rates would produce a return 
which was constitutionally confiscatory. 
N. Y. T. Co. prepared to up its rates $15,- 
000,000 per year. Two days after Mr. Gif- 
ford testified, the New York Public Serv- 
ice Commission took belated jurisdiction, 
cut the company’s proposed increase 20% 
temporarily. N. Y. T. Co. threatened to 
obtain a U. S. court injunction against 
N. Y. P. S. C. barring it from such rate- 
making. New York’s Governor Roosevelt 
stressed the need of legislation “to deprive 
Federal Courts of power to interfere with 
actions of State regulating bodies.” Simul- 
taneously in Chicago a U. S. court was 
upholding an injunction which prevented 
the Illinois Commerce Commission from 
enforcing a rate reduction order against 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 

Mr. Gifford was able to tell the com- 
mittee that A. T. & T.’s rate of return was 
now only 61 or 63%, whereas it should be 
8% to be constitutionally correct. He as- 
sured the Senate committee: ‘““There’s not 
the slightest incentive to make undue 
profits. We only say that if we can’t have 
8% we can’t give you telephone service.” 

Gifford on Merger. Most of the Sen- 
ate Interstate Commerce Committee’s 
current hearings have dealt with the now 
prohibited merger of cable and radio com- 
panies, as in the proposed union of Radio 
Corp.’s wireless business with International 
Telephone & Telegraph (Time, Dec. 23 
et seq.). While not “impressed” with 
Owen D. Young’s argument that such a 
merger was necessary to meet foreign com- 
munications monopolies, Mr. Gifford said 
he could see no “fundamental reason” for 
keeping these two facilities, apart. Their 
union, he thought, might produce cheaper, 
better service. 

Behn on Merger. More forcefully in 
favor of a cables-and-wireless consolidz- 
tion was Col. Sosthenes Behn, Chairman 
of the Board of I. T. & T., who also ap- 
peared last week before the Senate Com- 
mittee. He saw eye to eye with Owen D. 
Young, whose radio communications busi- 
ness he would purchase for something like 
$100,000,000 in stock. Said he: 

“A situation is developing in South 


America which could not exist for a mo- 
ment if we were married to our fiancée, 
Radio Corp. We hope that you will es- 
tablish a church so that the marriage can 
take place.” 

Suggesting that there was “more or less 
of an illicit relation between you now,” 
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“ 


. not the slightest incentive to make 
undue profits.” 


Montana’s caustic Senator Wheeler asked: 
“Isn't J. P. Morgan & Co. holding the 
shotgun to bring about the marriage?” 

Col. Behn denied this, explained that 
the house of Morgan was only I. T. & T.’s 
banker. Declared he: “In this merger J 
have been the compelling force. I cer- 
tainly tried to get better terms . . . but 
in this case Mr. Young was a better man 
than I was.” 


POLITICAL NOTES 
Bankrupt Chicago 


Chicago’s fiscal fix last week began to 
involve the state of Illinois, which derives 
60% of its income from the city. Long- 
legged Governor Louis Lincoln Emmerson 
went to Chicago with fire in his eye. His 
complaint: Cook County owes the state 
$30.000.000 in back taxes. Illinois de- 
faulted on a $300.000 waterway bond issue 
due Jan. 1, averted serious trouble only by 
persuading bondholders not to present 
their certificates for redemption. The state 
may be unable to meet soldiers’ bonus 
bonds due Aug. 1, or to pay $4.856 602 due 
the Cook County School Fund May 1, or 
to keep the University of Illinois in 
operating funds after July 1—all because 
of Chicago’s bankruptcy (Trae, Feb. 3). 

Governor Emmerson called together 
state and local tax officials. They wran- 
gled. shouted politics, fired fierce accusa- 
tions in every direction. Exasperated, the 
Governor jerked out: 

“Quit your quarreling. Get down to 
work. Collect the taxes. Quit worrying 
about who will be nominated and who will 


be elected. Eliminate politics from this 
tax matter. Perhaps the assessment is not 
perfect. It would be wonderful if it was. 
I am not mixing in your local affairs; but 
let me tell you this; that you later will be 
asking for a special session of the legis- 
lature. When that comes, it will deal with 
taxes and nothing else.” 

Meanwhile 40,000 Chicago employes 
missed another pay day. Their plight 
spoiled an otherwise comic-opera effect. A 
troop of landlords marched into the courts, 
demanded eviction orders against city job- 
holders who had defaulted their rent. 
Orders were issued against four women 
with dependent children. A janitor was 
ordered into the streets; he owed $20; 
the school board owed him $127. Law 
made these and six other evictions man- 
datory, but the court in each case granted 
an extension. United Charities was 
swamped with calls for help. 

The only potential source of relief 
seemed to be Silas Hardy Strawn’s “Citi- 
zens’ Rescue Committee.” With from 
20 to 50 millions as its goal, the committee 
found taxpayers unwilling to help out with- 
out definite assurances as to how their 
money would be used. The building man- 
agers association pledged $10,000,000 pro- 
vided it be applied solely to police, fire and 
health department maintenance. President 
Howard Elmore of the sanitary district 
promised complete codperation. Said he: 

“T am staking everything on Mr. Strawn. 
He is bigger now than the whole Sanitary 
District, the Mayor, the City Council, or 
the County Board. With $20,000,000 in 
his hands ready to dole out, with restric- 
tions, to money-hungry governments, he 
has Chicago eating out of his hands.” 

But strong man Strawn did not have 
$20,000,000 in his hands. Success of his 
plan depended wholly upon the compliance 
of the city administration. The city coun- 
cil had shown signs of sympathy, but 
Mayor William Hale (“Big Bill”) Thomp- 
son and his cronies, with no definite plan 
of their own, offered only bitter opposition. 
Members of the Thompson cabinet 
charged, perhaps accurately, that Mr. 
Strawn’s object was to discredit the ad- 
ministration, force Mayor Thompson out 
of office. The Mayor, apparently insensi- 
tive to the city’s shocking condition, 
merely sneered at the Citizens’ Rescue 
Committee as “reformers.” 

“T have not received suggestions from 
the reformers’ committee in regard to the 
solution of our present financial diff- 
culties.” 


Fort Out 

Representative Franklin William Fort 
of New Jersey, banker, insurer, orator, 
managed Mr. Hoover’s pre-convention 
Eastern campaign. As a reward he was 
made secretary of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee. Last week he com- 
plained of the press of other affairs, re- 
signed. As always in the case of such 
leave-takings, he, the White House and 
G. O. P. Chairman Claudius Hart Huston 
had to deny rumors of a breach in the 
party, had to down stories that the Presi- 
dent had jettisoned his political friend. 
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SOOTHSAYERS SIGHT MODERNIZATION 








Armed with charts and sliderules, Amer- 
ica’s business prophets stirred up their 
annual batch of predictions. Simmering in 
newsprint and business press, pros and cons 
boiled down to concrete opinion. 

Nineteen-thirty was tabbed a good year 
for energetic industrialists. No bright-hued 
picture has been painted...no caressing 
bed of roses promised. Yet, soothsayers see 
ample reward for courageous businesses 


‘The 
Prospect for Construction 
in 1930 


ANNUAL PREDICTIONS 
... reward for courageous businesses 


which knowingly invest in improvements 
that will, in turn, pay generous dividends. 


Obsolete Plants Out 


Modernization of plants and equipment 
was deemed most necessary in preparation 
for keen competitive conditions to prevail. 
Revamping of present facilities will be 
freely made, it was said, in order that 
straight line manufacturing methods may 
be further adopted. Obsolete factories and 
equipment will have no place in the march 
of progress. Replacement of antiquated 
means and methods is certain. 


Erection of modern producing and ware- 
housing units in new-born markets was 
foreseen. Specific cases of interest cited, 
show shifting markets not as perilous to 
industries involved, but rather as rare op- 
portunities for aggressive leaders in the 
respective fields. 


Market ‘‘Goes West”’ 


Indicative of this trend is the case of 
fertilizer manufacturers who find their 
market “going west.” The situation is de- 
fined by an outstanding business publication 
which says: 

“Before the World War North and South 
Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama consumed 
most of the fertilizer used on cotton—the 
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Complete Building Service 





biggest crop requiring fertilizer. Now more 
than 60% of the cotton acreage lies west of 
the Mississippi, mainly in Texas and Ar- 
kansas; and the Western acreage grows 
every year. These fertile Western lands 
have not required as much plant food as 
the Southeastern cotton area. In a short 
time, however, this situation will change. 
The center of fertilizer consumption will 
soon lie west of the Mississippi. High freight 
rates are encouraging the move toward the 
largest market. The situation is now being 
studied not only by fertilizer manufacturers 
but also by acid makers, by-product-coke 
producers, and the several other heavy 
chemical groups whose welfare is inti- 
mately interwoven with progress in fertilizer 
production.” 


Summing up then, 1930 is to be a year 
of change... a year of modernization for 
industry...a year in which business will 
think not only of the current twelve-month, 
but also of years immediately ahead, 


A lead role is assigned to construction. 
New plants, branch plants and warehouses 
are to play a still more important part in 
the nation’s industrial drama. 


Specialized Service 


Keyed to the situation is the service of a 
nation-wide designing and constructing or- 
ganization, The Austin Company. With a 
large staff of competent engineers which has 
designed and constructed manufacturing 
plants to produce everything from china- 
ware to automobiles. .. with knowledge and 
experience that only comes by specialization 
in the various industries... Austin is equipped 


to give you maximum return for every 
dollar invested in 1930 building projects. 


Individual in its conception and unique 
in its operation is The Austin Method of 
Undivided Responsibility. Under contract, 
Austin assumes full accountability. Design, 
construction, building equipment . . . every 
detail is handled by the single organization. 

Excessive costs and time losses, bugaboo 
of many early day expansion programs, are 





MODERN PLANTS 
Maximum return for every dollar invested 


banished. Vital factors such as total cost, 
completion date and quality, never merely 
specified or promised, are written guarantees 
in an Austin contract. 


To you and all executives engaged in the 
keen struggle for business, Austin offers the 
services of its nation-wide organization in 
the design and construction of complete 
plants, warehouses and commercial buildings. 
For approximate costs and helpful building 
data, whether you need it two days or two 
weeks hence, wire, phone, write the nearest 
office, or use the convenient memo below. 





IN NATION’S INDUSTRIAL DRAMA 
New plants, branch plants and warehouses to play still more important part 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Engineers and Builders, Cleveland 


NewYork Chicago Philadelphia 

Newark Detroit Cincinnati 

Pittsburgh St.Louis Phoenix 
Seattle Portland 


0 “The Austin Book of Buildings,” 


AUSTIN METHOD 


Memo to THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Cleveland 


Individual ......... 


The Austin Company of California Ltd. : 
Los Angeles, Oakland and San Francisco 
The Austin Company of Texas: Dallas 
The Austin Company of Canada, Limited 
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eShoe or eMen 


Wherever leisured fortunates gather—one finds an overwhelming 
preference for J & M footwear. Those who appreciate the quiet 
distinction of custom lines and the finest quality, include a pair of 


Ambassador Hand-made Oxfords in their outfit. 


THE 
JOHNS 





Newark, 


Hand-made— Ambassador Oxford, Style 317 


A distinctive model. in tan calfskin. Also in dull calf 
No. 417. For sale by a leading dealer near you. Ask for 
ie ‘Style Booklet. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Sensitive Europeans 


European protest against U. S. film 
domination last week erupted thrice: 

Fake Alps. In Switzerland, sensitive 
students attended a performance of a U. S. 
film entitled King of the Bernina, discov- 
ered that the advertised Swiss scenes were 
really taken in Alaska. Enraged at the 
artificial Alps, they paraded the streets of 
Zurich, forced the theatre manager to stop 
showing the film. 

Tommyrot for Negroes. In Denmark, 
one Max Fornaes, vehement member of 
the Municipal Board of Frederiksberg, 
ringingly denounced all U. S. cinemac- 
tions : 

“The American tommyrot which consti- 
tutes 90% of all films shown in Denmark, 
is essentially calculated for Negro tribes 
and other half wild peoples. The so- 
called ‘sound-films’ which have arisen 
lately have not made things any better, 
they are merely snatching the bread out 
of Danish musicians’ mouths.* Yet our 
authorities have been persuaded to sup- 
press Russian films, which are culturally 
and artistically miles beyond the Amer- 
ican!” 

Whimpering Tenors. In Moscow one- 
time Soviet Minister of Education Anatole 
Lunacharsky said, after listening to a pre- 
release of several new U. S. singing films: 
“They were spoiled for me by the vulgar, 
overfed faces of the tenors. . . . I could 
readily dispense with their tasteless mim- 
icry, their coquettish rolling of eyes, their 
whimpering graces. . . .” 


an ween 


“Peculiar Circumstances” 

The London Conference became even 
more like a storage battery, last week, 
with Secretary of State Henry Lewis 
Stimson still the negative pole, and with 
ideas and proposals crackling and shoot- 
ing off like sparks from the positive pole, 
Prime Minister André Tardieu of France. 

How great a victory this was for Presi- 
dent Herbert Hoover not every U. S. 
citizen realized. Yet a month ago the 
conference was threatened with failure at 
the start because the French had sent out 
a diplomatic note showing extreme reluc- 
tance to codperate (Time, Jan. 6). In 
Paris it was freely said that Messrs. Mac- 
Donald and Hoover had made a secret 
pact beside the rushing Rapidan which 
they would impose on France. This she 
must block. M. Tardieu, bristling, re- 
peated on the eve of the London Confer- 
ence the same brusque exclamation he 
uttered before The Hague Conference 
(Time, Jan. 13 to 27): “Frarice will not 
be afraid to say no!” 

But one cannot say no to a negative. As 
day after day passed, with Mr. Stimson 
proposing nothing, merely repeating what 
everyone knew (that the U. S. would hold 


*The American Federation of Musicians de- 
clares that the “talkies” have cost some 35,000 

S. musicians their jobs (Time, May 27, et 
seq.): 


Great Britain to her pledge of parity), 
the French attitude began to change. Last 
week Tout Paris was happy because her 
editors were saying that M. Tardieu was 
leading the conference—and in fact he 
was. 

By negative leadership, by the sound 
engineering principle of a Hoover vacuum 
cleaner, the sulky, suspicious French had 
been literally sucked into codperation, 
enthusiasm. 

Lossie Loon. Of course the figures cut 
by Statesmen Stimson and MacDonald 
last week were not heroic—for heroism 
is a positive quality. 

They appeared almost absurd at Third 
Plenary Session, held in St. James’s palace 
for no other purpose than to allow States- 
man Stimson to propose the creation of a 
“Steering Committee.” He did propose 
it. The motion carried. All seemed well, 
and the press had a more favorable tone 
because 78 correspondents had been al- 
lowed to sit in on this stuffed-shirt session 
—a concession which Mr. Stimson had 
fought for and won to still complaints in 
the U. S. Senate about “secrecy” (Time, 
Feb. 3). 

So far so good. But within a few hours 
Mr. MacDonald discovered that all the 
British dominions demanded representa- 
tion on the “steering committee.” This 
would have packed it with a majority of 
Britons, to which the other powers would 
not consent. In vain Scot MacDonald 
tried to reason with the representatives of 
Canada, South Africa, the Irish Free 
State et al. They stood on their rights 
and their dignity, reminded the Lossie 
Loon* that he is Prime Minister not of 
the whole Empire, but only of “His Maj- 
esty’s Government in Great Britain.” 

Powerless to oppose the dominions, 
powerless to oppose the powers, the Lossie 
Loon was obliged to nullify the one and 
only positive move made by Statesman 
Stimson since the opening of the confer- 
ence. At Mr. MacDonald’s request, with 
Mr. Stimson consenting, the business of 
the “Steering Committee” was entrusted 
to the “committee of the whole’’—this lat- 
ter being nothing more or less than the or- 
dinary line-up of the conference. 

While Jean Frenchman laughed at the 
poor Lossie Loon, an equally odd figure 
was cut by Statesman Stimson. He espied 
a cameraman kneeling to snap his picture 
through a hedge. 

“Come out!” 

Sheepishly the cameraman came out. 

“Now kneel down in front of me,” com- 
manded Statesman Stimson, at the same 
time bringing a camera into focus. “Kneel 
down, and while you take a picture of 
me I shall take a picture of you in that 
position.” 

Snap, snap. 

When news of this reached Paris, the 
commonality of Frenchmen either tapped 
their foreheads significantly or exclaimed 
with rapture: “Voila un original!” 

Grandi v, Tardieu. So young is Si- 


*So his neighbors in Lossiemouth, Scotland, 
affectionately call him. 








gnor Dino Grandi, 35, that he has grown 
a beard like an Egyptian mummy’s to 
achieve dignity as Italian Foreign Minis- 
ter. Last week the beard waggled angrily. 
Against the will of France, Italy sought 
to impose on the conference this pro- 
cedure: agreement should first be reached 
on the ratios of naval strength in which 
the powers would stand; secondly, each 
power should announce its total tonnage 
needs. 

Spade-bearded Dino Grandi hoped that 
this procedure would work out as follows: 
the conference would first decide’ that 
France and Italy should stand in a naval 
ratio of parity. Secondly, when the time 
came for each nation to announce its 
needs, France would have to lay her cards 
on the table before Italy, for the simple 
reason that the conference procedure is 
alphabetical and F comes before I. When 
his turn came, Signor Grandi, already 
assured of parity with France, already 
aware of her maximum demands, would 
simply repeat with a virtuous air Signor 
Benito Mussolini’s old saying, repeated at 
every conference for years, “Italy stands 
ready to reduce to any common minimum, 
even the lowest” (Time, Jan. 27). Thus 
the blame for maintaining heavy arma- 
ments would be shifted neatly and wholly 
on to France. 

To Signor Grandi’s positive demands, 
Prime Minister André Tardieu of France 
was not afraid to shout “No!” ten times 
more positively. He was also able to con- 
vince Italy that he had the silent backing 
of Britain and the U. S. Defeated in the 
first round, Signor Grandi withdrew his 
demand that ratios and total tonnages 
come first on the agenda, but saved the 
face of Signor Mussolini by a voluble ora- 
tion to the effect that Italy “reserves” 
these points and will not join in any agree- 
ment reached by the conference until they 
have been settled. 

Flushed by his first victory, driving, 
kinetic M. Tardieu then presented the con- 
ference with his plan of procedure. When 
this had been haggled over and slightly 
modified, James Ramsay MacDonald said 
poetically to reporters: “The partition 
between our position and the French is 
now so thin that if you should place a 
candle on one side you could see it from 
the other.” 

P. T. F. Labeled Proposition Transac- 
tionelle Francaise (French basis for bar- 
gaining) the Tardieu proposal was handed 
out to all delegates at a meeting of the 
“committee of the whole.” French expert 
Réné Massigli, who helped Tardieu draft 
the P. T. F. (as Tardieu helped Clémen- 
ceau draft the Treaty of Versailles), ex- 
plained that its major points are: 1) The 
conference should set a maximum total 
of ‘“‘global” tonnage of “floating material,” 
up to which each nation would have a the- 
oretical right to build; 2) In striving for 
agreement.as to actual building and ratios 
the method should be to consider war 
boats in six main classes, the classification 
being primarily ‘in terms of gun calibers 
not tons (i. e.'two’ ships, both of exactly 
8,000: tons, but one having six-inch guns 
and the other eight-inch, would fall into 
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different classes); 3) Within the limit -of 
the total tonnage assigned by the confer- 
ence to a given nation, that nation might 
upon giving appropriate notice, transfer 
part of its ships from one class to another 
—might for example mount eight-inch 
guns on a ship that had previously carried 
six-inchers. 

In presenting the P. T. F., jaunty, posi- 
tive M. Tardieu said that in 1942 France 
proposes to have a navy of 804,000 tons, 
of which 175.000 tons of battleships and 
60,000 tons of aircraft carriers are already 
covered by the Washington Treaty. The 
other 569,000 tons, France would divide 
thus: large cruisers 120,000 tons; light 
cruisers and destroyers 200,000; subma- 
rines 124,000; miscellaneous 55,000. These 
figures, unsensational, were the only real 
cards laid on the conference table last 

Correspondents were told that Negative 
Stimson would soon follow the lead of 
Positive Tardieu by laying down a similar 
hand for the U. S. when enough cards are 
on the table there can begin, not the game, 
but a shuffle and first deal. ‘‘Pertinax” 
(André Geraud), pungent correspondent 
of L’Echo de Paris, wired to his paper: 
“Secretary Stimson was overheard to re- 
mark: ‘I wish this conference would waste 
a good deal more time!’ ” 


é 








Conference Notes 


Ramsay MacDonald, Prime Minister 
of Great Britain, spent a busy-dizzy week- 
end entertaining the entire U. S. delega- 
tion at his official country place, Chequers 
Court, rushing them on a sightseeing tour 
round Buckinghamshire. Delegates and 
prime minister visited Milton’s cottage 
at Chalfont St. Giles; the graves of Wil- 
liam Penn and Edmund (“on conciliation 
with America”) Burke; Hughenden, 
country home of the great Jew Benjamin 
Disraeli. Said U. S. Secretary of State 
Stimson: “One of the most interesting 
days of my life. . . . To me all this is 
sacred ground.” 

Dino Grandi, spade-bearded Fascist 
delegate to the London conference, was the 
sensation of Mayfair drawing rooms by 
wearing, with formal evening dress, white 
collar and tie, a black shirt. 

Sisley Huddleton, suave cosmopolite, 
journalist, bon vivant, author (Jn and 
About Paris ; Louis XIV in Love and War; 
Europe in Zigzag) radioed to the Christian 
Science Monitor: A MORE DREARY 
SET OF NEWSPAPER MEN THAN IS 
NOW TO BE MET IN THE BRITISH 
CAPITAL IT HAS NEVER BEEN MY 
LOT TO ENCOUNTER. 

George Bernard Shaw, sitting next to 
U. S. delegate Dwight Whitney Morrow 
at Tea at Cliveden, country home of Lady 
Nancy Astor, said: “The next battle of 
Jutland will be between Britain and Amer- 
ica, and I do want the Americans to win!” 

King George V let it be known that all 
proceeds from the sale of phonograph rec- 
ords of his speech at the opening of the 
conference will be devoted to providing 
free radio sets for British blind. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
“Empire Free Trade” 

Death in the House of Commons came 
last week to the pet project of the twin 
“Hearsts of England,” the Lords Beaver- 
brook and Rothermere. 

Together they own the largest and what 
should be the most potent pair of news- 
papers in Great Britain. They can and 
they do shout every day not with a mere 
million tongues but with six millions. Vis- 
count Rothermere’s blatant Daily Mail has 
the largest circulation of any newspaper 
whatsoever.* Allied in policy, and partially 
interlocked with the Rothermere interests 
by stock holdings, are the scarcely less 
potent papers of Baron Beaverbrook, often 
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called “bounder” by British aristocrats, 
born and christened William Maxwell 
Aitken in Canada. 

“Max,” fertile of brain, thought up the 
scheme which he and Viscount Rother- 
mere lay on British breakfast tables every 
morning as the sole panacea which can 
save the Empire from fiscal ruin (TIME, 
Dec. 2). Ingeniously they call it “Em- 
pire Free Trade” or “E. F. T.,” because 
Englishmen are free traders by tradition. 
But their E. F. T. consists of two insepa- 
rable projects: first abolish tariffs among 
the lands of the British Empire; second, 
put a high tariff on anything entering the 
Empire from anywhere else. Plainly the 
scheme should be labeled “Empire Free 
Trade plus Imperial Tariffs.” 

Commons after Lords. The House of 
Lords decisively rejected E. F. T. last fall. 
Last week it came up friendless in the 
Commons. Out of the House before the 
debate began slipped solid Stanley Bald- 
win, leader of the Conservative Party, to 
which Viscount Rothermere has now 
strangely switched his support after furi- 
ously championing the Liberals in the last 


*1,945,635 average daily net sale in 1929, 
sworn by certified public accountants. 


election with little or no_ success. 

Smart Winston Churchill, most trench- 
ant Conservative speaker, did not sneak 
out after Leader Baldwin, but he stayed 
only to grin in silence while E. F. T. was 
ripped to tatters by a Welsh terrier and 
a Yorkshire bulldog, respectively the 
Right Honorable David Lloyd George 
(Liberal) and Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer Philip Snowden (Labor). From 
the peers gallery scowled Baron Beaver- 
brook. Viscount Rothermere was on the 
Atlantic, en route home from the U. S. 

“I can see only two real objections to 
this magnificent scheme,” said Mr. Lloyd 
George with concentrated sarcasm. “One 
is that the Dominions will never grant free 
trade to each other or to England; and the 
other is that Englishmen will never under- 
take the erection of a tariff wall against 
the rest of the world. Otherwise I think 
the scheme is all right.”” Two days later in 
Canberra, Australia, the Dominion Prime 
Minister, blunt Laborite James Henry 
Scullin practically echoed the Welshman. 
“There is no hope,” said he, “of getting 
Australia to agree to allow the goods of 
every other part of the Empire to enter 
our ports duty free.” 

Speaking for the Government, pallid 
Philip Snowden said with a decisive 
double-thump of his rubber-tipped canes: 

“We will have nothing to do with this 
crackbrained scheme ... nebulous and 
ambiguous except for its clear implications 
that it would mean a tax and therefore 
higher prices on food and raw materials. 
.. . It is regrettable that the most vocal 
member of the Opposition is so remark- 
ably addicted to silence today.” (Broad 
grin from Churchill.) 

Howls of Laborite and Liberal derision 
drowned young Gerald Balfour when he 
rose to utter feeble conservative praise 
of E. F. T. Blushing he relapsed onto his 
bench, and Baron Beaverbrook’s great fi- 
nancial issue was deemed so dead it was 
not even put to vote. 

“Unpleasant Shock.”  Straightway 
public interest shifted to a tempest which 
had begun to brew in the teapot of the 
“Old Lady of Threadneedle Street”—the 
Bank of England. 

The Beaverbrook high tariff scheme had 
been essentially “American,” and was now 
dead—in Parliament at least—but a new 
“American” menace threatened. Harvard's 
bland Professor Oliver Sprague had been 
invited, was coming to advise the Bank of 
England! Since when did this bulwark of 
the nation need to be propped with “Amer- 
ican advice”—especially after the Wall 
Street crash? 

“An unpleasant shock,” said the con- 
servative Evening News. “We cannot feel 
that our Old Lady needs pepping up!” 
Then, ironically: “The selection seems to 
argue that there is a dearth of sound Brit- 
ish economists and statisticians. That 
dearth probably exists. We are not a mass- 
producing nation and the effort of pro- 
ducing John Maynard Keynes, G. D. H. 
Cole and Sir Josiah Stamp probably ex- 
hausted the nation’s capacity.” 


Straightway, as if to show that he was 
not exhausted, up spoke Economist J. M. 
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Keynes (the long-headed man who mar- 
ried Russian Danseuse Lydia Lapokova). 
Addressing the National Mutual Life As- 
surance Society, said he cheerily: “In my 
judgment the next economic storm will 
center, nay, it is already centering, neither 
in Britain nor the United States, but 
among the great producers of raw ma- 
terials overseas. For significant signs of 
recovery from further deterioration it may 
not be so important to consider New York 
and London as to watch Australia, South 
America, Asia and Central Europe areas, 
which are being reduced to grievous dis- 
tress by the combined circumstances of a 
fall in prices for their products and the 
difficulty of obtaining funds in the inter- 
national market.” 

Apart from the “grievously shocked” 
Evening News, other London papers took 
a wait-and-watch-him line toward Advisor 
Sprague from Harvard. The Conservative 
Daily Telegram even managed this cheer- 
ful note: “The announcement concerning 
Professor Sprague indicates not merely a 
continuity of the policy of codperation be- 
tween the Bank of England and the Fed- 
eral Reserve, but that the experiment has 
been a success.” 

—_—o—_ 
First Duke Inc. 
Lord Globule was a backward lad, 
Round leaden eyes Lord Globule had... . 
At ten years old he could not get 
The hang of half the alphabet ; 
At twelve he learned to read his name, 
At seventeen to write the same, 
At twenty-one, his boyhood done, 
He reached the age of twenty-one, 
Which was sufficient reason why 
His father’s sturdy tenantry 
Should gather in a large white tent, 
Engulf some tons of nutriment, 
And, freely primed with free potations, 
Emit profuse congratulations 

—John Collings Squire. 

Eight months ago tart-tongued persons 
at Mayfair teaparties glibly quoted “Lord 








First DuKE & NuRSE 


“At twenty-one, his boyhood done, 
He reached the age of twenty-one.” 


Globule,” by the premier parodist of Eng- 
land, Editor Squire of the London Mer- 
cury, when “sturdy tenantry” assembled 
at Norman grey Arundel Castle to cele- 
brate the 21st birthday of the Premier 
Duke and Earl of England, shy, none-too- 
bright Bernard Marmaduke FitzAlan- 
Howard, Duke of Norfolk, Earl of Arun- 
del, Baron Maltravers, Earl of Surrey, 
Baron FitzAlan, Clun and Oswaldestre, 
Earl Marshal and Hereditary Marshal and 
Chief Butler of England (Time, June 10). 
The diffident Duke, who in addition to his 
titles is the chief Roman Catholic peer in 
Great Britain, has been schooled entirely 
by private nurses and tutors. He flunked 
the entrance examinations at Oxford, but 
served as a subaltern in the Royal Horse 
Guards. He breeds horses as a hobby. 
His titles make him one of the Great Offi- 
cers of State, ranking only fourth below 
the Prime Minister. Last week he ap- 
peared briefly in the news again, by turning 
himself into a corporation. 


Definite concrete advantages come to 
the First Duke with his articles of incor- 
poration. As Duke of Norfolk he is the 
owner of about 50,000 acres of land, some 
of it in London, all of it valuable. As an 
individual landowner he must pay taxes 
on all of this with only a small deduction 
for needed repairs to tenants’ land. By 
forming himself into a regularly consti- 
tuted corporation with an official board of 
directors, he need only pay income tax on 
dividends paid, in other words on his net 
income. 

Other incorporated peers include: the 
72-year-old Duke of Portland, whose an- 
cestral Welbeck Abbey contains a half mile 
of subterranean secret passages; the large- 
toothed Earl of Harewood, formerly Vis- 
count Lascelles, husband of Princess 
Mary; Viscount Astor, husband of Lady 
Nancy Astor. 


FRANCE 


“Vas y, Leontine!” 


Three weeks ago, M. Paul Desotrat, 
having prepared for bed and put on his 
embroidered nightshirt, surprised his wife 
Leontine by placing a large, loaded re- 
volver beneath his pillow. 

“Ca c’est pour les cambrioleurs, for bur- 
glars,” announced M. Desotrat. “I intend 
that our home shall be protected.” 


“Large beast,” sniffed Mme Leontine. 
“Are you an American that you can waste 
money on things like that? It is danger- 
ous, nothing will persuade me to touch it.” 

M. Paul shook his finger in her face. “I 
ccnsider your attitude childish, Leontine. 
Every morning I myself shall give you a 
shooting lesson in the garden.” 

For six days, while Mme Leontine gradu- 
ally overcame her repulsion to the weapon, 
the Desotrats practiced marksmanship 
against the garden wall, M. Paul shouting 
encouragements: “Vas y! Go to it, Leon- 
tine! Tire encore!’ Mme Leontine’s 


mother, blind, partially deaf, quietly sat in 
her garden chair, listening to the popping 
of the pistol. 

On the seventh morning, Mme Leontine 


. pretty you are, my dear! 


shifted her aim somewhat, shot her hus- 
band through the head. 

“We had had words,” she explained to 
horrified gendarmes. 


SPAIN 


Happy Man! 


In Spain last week one of the happiest 
of men seemed to be Citizen Miguel Primo 
de Rivera. 

Once more a mere citizen, after six 
years as Dictator, he visibly recovered all 
the bubbling jollity he has lacked of late 
(Trme, Jan. 20). “Don’t quarrel over 
these, boys!” he cried with a rumbling 
laugh as he handed out two copies of the 
statement announcing his Cabinet’s fall to 
more than 50 clamoring correspondents. 

To one of the newsgatherers, a petite, 
vivacious Frenchwoman, Citizen Primo de 





PRESSMAN DE GANDT 


He beat a charming Frenchwoman. 


exclaimed: “How 
You were al- 
ways charming, charming !’’* and stepping 
into his limousine he sped merrily away 
from Power. . 

Scooper de Gandt. No alluring French- 
woman but a man whose blood is a mix- 
ture of French and Belgian scooped the 
story of the Dictator’s fall for his U. S. 
employers, the United Press. They put 
the news on their wires six hours ahead of 
competitors, kept on firing out detail after 
detail through an anxious day, while other 
news services periodically reported the 
official denials of the Spanish censor. 

For three days before the story broke, 
employes of Scooper Jean de Gandt had 
stalked the Dictator night and day, noting 
everywhere he went and the hour when 
Following are significant hours, minutes: 

3 a. m.: Sleepless, distraught by rum- 
blings from many sources against his ré- 
gime, the Dictator impulsively drafts a 


Rivera impulsively 


*Parisian editors think they know the value of 
allure in wheedling news. Nearly all the corre- 
spondents of French papers at the London Naval 
Conference (see Jnternational) are smart women. 
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circular telegram to the 17 principal Cap- 
tains General and garrison commanders in 
Spain. He has appointed them all. He 
can dismiss them. He asks them whether 
they think he should continue to dictate, 
whether he still has their “confidence.” 

Of this 3 a. m. telegram the Dictator 
will later say in one of his last official 
communiqués: “I felt a dizziness which 
alarmed me as I was writing it. I sent it 
straight off without even reading the text.” 

2 p. m.: Answers from the Captains 
General have not yet come in. The Dic- 
tator is on horseback, quieting his nerves 
with a gallop, when a summons from the 
King arrives. 

“What is this I have seen in the news- 
papers about a circular telegram from you 
to the Captains General?” asks His 
Majesty King Alfonso. 

It rapidly appears that the King, in 
whom, “‘confidence” is technically vested. 
is furious that the Dictator has gone be- 
hind the royal back to ask the “confidence” 
of Captains General. Attempts at explana- 
tion by the dizzy Dictator are royally ig- 
nored. The Dictator leaves the Palace with 
his fate already sealed—unless he should 
decide to defy the King. Despatches cov- 
ering all this are filed by Scooper de Gandt 
and pass the Spanish censor who will later 
deny their truth. Fearing that they will 
not pass, the Scooper dashes to a tele- 
phone, talks the scoop to Paris for relay 
to New York. 

Midnight to 6 a. m.: The Cabinet and 
one or two Captains General who have 
hurried up to Madrid are in anxious con- 
ference with the Dictator throughout the 
whole night. Shall they defy the King? 

They learn that His Majesty is receiv- 
ing telegrams from many of the Captains 
General pledging support to “any Prime 
Minister in whom the King has confi- 
dence.” The Dictator’s game is therefore 
up. He and his all-night colleagues adopt 
a resolution that he has committed an 
“error” (i. e. the telegram) and should 
present the Cabinet’s resignation to the 
King. © 

11 a. m.: Informal visit to His Majesty 
to admit the “error” and submit the resig- 
nation, both verbally. Responding ver- 
bally King Alfonso accepts the resigna- 
tion, promises the Dictator to divulge 
nothing of what has passed, thus allowing 
Primo de Rivera to make the formal an- 
nouncement. 

6 to 8 p. m.: Last plenary meeting of 
the Primo de Rivera Cabinet. Formal 
drafting of the resignation. By this time 
the secret is out to everyone. 

8.20 p. m.: In full uniform ablaze with 
medals Don Miguel Primo de Rivera y 
Orbaneja, Marqués de Estella, Duque de 
Ajdir, Grandee of Spain, Prime Minister, 
arrives at the Royal Palace and is formally 
received by His Most Catholic Majesty, 
Alfonso XIII, by the Grace of God King 
of Spain. 

8.40 p. m.: Citizen Primo de Rivera 
leaves the Palace, still a Marqués, still a 
Duke, announcing formally to the press: 
“T have resigned as Prime Minister be- 
cause of ill health. ... The King has 
been pleased to call as my successor the 
Chief of his Military Household, Lieut. 





General Don Damaso Berenguer y Fuste, 
Duke of Xauen . . . a man of great seren- 
ity of judgment, possessed of much dis- 
cretion and dearly beloved... .* I am 
highly pleased . . . chance to calm my 
nerves and rest. . . . Don’t quarrel over 
these boys! . . . How pretty you are my 
dear. . . . Charming, charming! . . .” 
“Where are you going?” called reporters 
after the vanishing limousine, but the 
Citizen did not reply. Said one of his 
former aides, visibly affected, almost in 
tears: “I am authorized to say that he 











International 
Don Damaso BERENGUER Y FUSTE 
His predecessor (in 1926): “. . . the 
crocodile!” 


will remove to a rented home of unre- 
vealed address.” 

New Dictator for Old. It lay in the 
power of King Alfonso to restore Spain 
to a Constitutional régime. He might 
have asked the advice of political leaders 
—as George V and all other Constitutional 
sovereigns do—before naming a new 
Prime Minister. He did not. Deliberately 
His Majesty continued the system of gov- 
ernment called Dictature, ignored the will 
of the people, angled for the “confidence” 
of the Army and Captains General exactly 
as the fallen Dictator had done, and gave 
Spain for her new Dictator “just another 
general.” 

In 1921 the High Commissioner and 
Commander-in-Chief of Spanish forces in 
Morocco was Don Damaso Berenguer, 
and a disastrous bloody hash he made of 
it. Potent, resourceful Moroccan Sultan 
Abd-El-Krim repeatedly wiped out Span- 
ish forces larger than his own, and in 1922 
the High Commissioner resigned in dis- 
grace, greatly weakening by his fall the 
prestige of his patron King Alfonso. 

Directly as a result of popular discon- 
tent and army disgust at the bloody 
Morocco fiasco, the then Captain General 
of Catalonia, Primo de Rivera, marched 
upon Madrid in 1923 with the “confi- 


*In 1926, Primo de Rivera said publicly: “I 
would rather run a sword through myself than 
shake hands with Berenguer, the crocodile!” 


dence” of his fellow military satraps and— 
it is generally believed—the connivance of 
the King. His Majesty thought in 1923 
and continued to think last week that 
extra-Constitutional methods would best 
bulwark his Throne. 


Suspicion into Hate. Among Dic- 
tator Primo de Rivera’s first acts was to 
pardon (in 1923) disgraced General Beren- 
guer, then under sentence of 20 years’ im- 
prisonment. In 1924 the Dictator again 
kept the General out of jail, allowed him 
to spend a pleasant month in a remote 
Spanish castle in lieu of serving six months 
in prison, as did several of Berenguer’s 
friends, for the crime of denouncing at a 
public banquet the Dictature. 

In 1926 the King—still partial to Gen- 
eral Berenguer—made him Chief of the 
Casa Militar (Royal Military Household). 
Many believe that the wily General man- 
aged in this intimate post to sow suspicion, 
then hate, between King and Dictator. 
The seed has been four years in sprouting 
—and economic factors have been at Jeast 
as potent as intrigue. 

Money & Honor... In January 1930 
the Spanish peseta sank to 12.08¢, the low- 
est exchange value since the War. 

Vital, this statistic showed with finality 
that Soldier Primo de Rivera had failed 
to win the battle of Spanish post-War re- 
adjustment, though he did settle the Mo- 
rocco question (by scotching Abd-E]-Krim 
with the aid of France); did give Spain 
the longest period of internal peace under 
one Government she has enjoyed in the 
20th Century; and he did put through 
zealously the more obvious kinds of “re- 
forms,” such as road building, which ap- 
pealed to his soldier sense. Himself 
accustomed to military discipline since he 
joined the Army as a stripling of 14, he 
could never understand why it was not 
good for all Spain to be disciplined, why 
the press should not march in lockstep 
with the State. 

As usual in Spain it was a point of 
“Honor” that finally pricked Dictator 
Primo de Rivera in his political vitals, 
caused a draining of his Power which he 
himself has feared and hinted at in nerv- 
ous, plaintive statements for months. 

New Cabinet. Jaunty, rich, immensely 
popular, as fond of champagne cocktails 
as the King, is famed Jacobo Stuart Fitz- 
James, Duke of Alba (Time, Dec. 2). 
Well known to be His Majesty’s closest 
crony, the Duke was recently rumored as 
a successor to Primo de Rivera, who said 
at the time “I would never stand in the 
Duke of Alba’s way.” 

Last week the first duty of Prime Min- 
ister Berenguer was to settle the “strike” 
of Madrid University students. They 
were romping about the city, half clown- 
ing, half in earnest, shouting, ‘‘Down with 
the King! Death to policemen!” 

Easiest way to pacify the students, 
popularize the Cabinet, seemed to be to 
appoint the champagne-cocktail Duke as 
Minister of Education. To oblige his pal 
and King, blithe Alba took the stodgy 
post, settled the students’ strike in a day, 
helped immeasurably with his national 
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popularity and prestige to bolster the 
otherwise undistinguished new Cabinet: 

Prime Minister (Foreign Minister) and 
Minister of War—General Damaso Be- 
renguer. 

Finance and National Economy (ad in- 
terim)—Manuel Arguelles. 

Public Works—Leopoldo Matos. 

Justice and Worship—José Estrada. 

Public Instruction—The Duke of Alba. 

Labor and Pensions—Sangro y Ros de 
Olano. 

Marine—Vice Admiral Salvador Carvia. 

Interior—General Enrique Marzo. 

Seftor Manuel Arguelles, though he once 
before served as Finance Minister, was 
considered last week too puny to hold for 
long what is by far the most important 
post in the new régime—so desperate are 
Spain’s financial straits. It was ominous 
that the great Catalonian industrialist— 
“the Andrew Mellon of Spain’’—Senor 
Francesco Cambo, refused to take the Fi- 
nance Ministry, though besought to do so 
by Dictator Berenguer and King Alfonso. 
His reason: they would not give him a 
free hand, dared not agree to his proposal 
that a deep slash must be made in appro- 
priations for the Army, which annually 
consumes 10% of Spain’s revenue. 

Trite but apt was the comment of Lon- 
don’s Daily Herald, organ of Prime Min- 
ister James Ramsay MacDonald: “The 
new government will be like the old. Spain 
is ruled by Bourbons who have neither 
learned nor forgotten.” Of course Dicta- 
tor Berenguer announced last week that 
he would hold Parliamentary elections ‘‘as 
soon as possible”; but Dictator Primo de 
Rivera made the same promise, without 
keeping it for six long years. 


ITALY 


Period of Repose 

Often has the government of stern Dic- 
tator Benito Mussolini demanded stiff 
sums from Italian taxpayers. But last week 
Il Duce was in relenting mood, perhaps 
because a neighboring dictator had just 
fallen (see p. 21). 


To a delegation of Italian mayors, 
grouped about him in a respectful crescent, 
the Prime Minister thundered with energy 
and prudence: 

“We are now the giant with steel ten- 
dons which is Fascist Italy!’ We can take 
a little rest in order shortly to accelerate 
the tempo of our march. All public works 
not strictly necessary must be postponed. 
We propose to give the Italian taxpayers 
a period of repose. Dazio Consumo* [in- 
tercity taxation] is a relic of the Middle 
Ages now maintained only in France, 
Greece and Italy. It must be abolished.” 


THE NETHERLANDS 
“Well, a Little” 


The slowest de luxe liners on the trans- 
Atlantic run are big, broad boats sailed by 
big, broad Dutchmen. Into Manhattan last 


*Dazio Consumo: small municipal taxes on 
foodstuffs, merchandise, gasoline, etc., collected 
at customs houses at city limits. 


week hove the S.S. Rotterdam, fresh from 
a $1,000,000 overhaul. 

“Ts she any faster?’ chorused reporters 
who think speed is news. 

“Well, gentlemen, perhaps a little,” said 
Mynheer Adrian Gips, a director of the 
Holland America Line. Stoutly he added 
that nearly all the $1,000,000 had been 
spent on solid Dutch comfort—more bath- 
rooms, broader cabins, a new swimming 
pool in what was once cavernous cargo 
space. There are no boats on any ocean 
so frequently painted, furiously scrubbed, 
resolutely polished as the Dutch. On the 
Rotterdam a relay of tiny Dutch pages, 
with faces as round and red as Edam 
cheeses, stand all day and half the night 
beside the First Class main stairway, to 
dash forward and flick away the minute 
specks of dirt left-by the shoes of other- 
wise cleanly ladies and gentiemen. 


JAPAN 


Imperial Poetry 
Attended by his Grand Chamberlain and 


a suite of 200 nobles, His Majesty the 
Emperor Hirohito, bespectacled Son of 
Heaven, presided augustly last week at the 
official tabulation of 34,769 poems entered 








EMPEROR HIROHITO 
He mused on the strength of the rocks. 


by Japanese throughout the world in the 
Imperial New Year's Poetry Competition 
The set theme for contestants this year 
was: Rocks at the Ocean’s Fringe. Last 
week, before the tabulation of poems could 
begin, a choir intoned five times the Sub- 
lime Emperor’s own treatment of the 
theme, lines which, needless to say, will 
not be judged. 
With his royal brush the Son of Heaven 
had painted ideographs meaning: 
I muse on the strength of the rocks 
Enduring the ceaseless beating of 
the waves 
On the rugged shores. 
There was no more, for poems in the 
best Japanese classic style of vers.de so- 
ciété are always:short, frequently epigram- 


matic. Such poems are intended not to 
mirror thought, but to stimulate it. 
Among the greatest Japanese epigrams 
are a sequence of three: 
I 
If the cuckoo will not sing 
Surely I its neck shall wring. 


II 
If the cuckoo will not sing, 
I shall teach the stubborn thing. 
Ill 
If the cuckoo to sing be not inclined, 
I will wait until he change his mind. 
In polite Japanese conversation one cr 
more of the three classic epigrams bobs 
up whenever there is need to deal with 
stubbornness of any kind. The epigrams 
were originally coined to describe three 
great Japanese generals, the first a violent 
and impetuous general; the second, per- 
suasive and adroit; the third, cautious and 
patient—and all three successful in their 


campaigns. 
RUSSIA 


Counterfeiting “Explained” 

Many a prisoner hurls accusations from 
the dock, desperately tries to save him- 
self by accusing others. Sometimes the 
accusations are truth. In Berlin last week 
one Basilius Sadathieraschvili, a citizen 
of the Soviet Republic of Georgia, sought 
to win the Court’s mercy by pleading that 
he was only a small cog in a very big 
counterfeiting machine powered by the 
Soviet Government. 

Comrade Sadathieraschvili claimed to 
know all about the notorious European 
counterfeit issue of more than $100,000 
worth of U. S. $100 Federal Reserve notes, 
dated 1914 and picturing Benjamin Frank- 
lin (Tre, Feb. 3). (Polish banks last 
week became so alarmed that they re- 
fused to accept any U. S. banknotes in 
denominations of $100 or larger.) With 
a wealth of circumstantial detail M. 
Sadathieraschvili of Georgia accused an- 
other Georgian, the Dictator of Soviet 
Russia, commonly called Josef Stalin, but 
named by his parents Josef Vissarionovich 
Dzhugashvili.* 

As presented in writing to the Court, 
the statement of Comrade S. of Georgia 
read: 

“.. In 1928 the Polibureau of the 
Soviet Government under the direction of 
M. Stalin decided to print false English 
pound sterling notes and American and 
Mexican bills in preparation for warfare 
with China and with the purpose to employ 
these means in case any foreign state 
should interfere with the Russo-Chinese 
war. 

“Three men, namely M. Kaganovitch 
known as Stalin’s right hand, Jarovski. 
and Enukidze, secretary. of the central 
executive committee, were intrusted with 
carrying out this scheme. 

“The counterfeited notes were manu- 
factured in the Soviet Government’s own 
printing house in Leningrad and in two 


*A name that looks hard but is actually eass 
to pronounce. The trick is to take one’s time 
and roll it out slowly, Russian fashion, at ful! 
length: “Jo-sef Vis-sur-ee-6-nun-vich Z00- 
goash-vee-lee.” 
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New York 


to and from 


California 
Direct via Havana 
through Panama Canal 


Three great, new turbo-electric 
liners, largest steamers ever built 
under the American flag. S. S. Cali- | 








fornia, S. S. Virginia, S. S. Penn- 
sylvania. All outside rooms, many 
with baths. Every shipboard luxury. 

13 days Coast-to-Coast. Forte 
nightly sailings. Special garage 
decks for passengers’ autos taken 
uncrated as baggage. 


Apply to No. 1 Broadway, New York: 180 No, 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago; 
460 Market Street, San Fran- 


cisco, our offices elsewhere or 
authorizedS.S.or R.R. agents 
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| of forged money abroad, the Soviet’s 


_| nent as their colony. 
| supposed that Washington, by giving or- 


printing houses in a Russian city on the 
Don River. The printed notes were des- 
patched to the first triumvirate, which 
counted and controlled them 

“At the end of 1928 and early in 1929 a 
great many of the forged British and 
American notes were despatched to Mon- 
golia for General Feng* while large 
amounts were sent by the Soviet Govern- 
ment to Irkutsk, Siberia, to be used in the 
Far East. 

“The Soviet Government further put 
into circulation false foreign bank notes 
in Siam, India, Mesopotamia, Syria, Pales- 
tine, South America, Mexico and African 
coast cities. During the summer of 1929, 
forged notes were circulated also in Europe 


| —namely in Poland, Germany, Holland, 


Italy and Greece. 

“In order to facilitate the circulation 
finan- 
cial representative in London, Belgard, was 
called to Moscow and received an order 
to organize the circulation of forged pound 
notes in London. When Belgard refused 
to obey this order, he was killed. The 
letter which Belgard addressed to his wife, 
warning her not to come to Moscow and 
relating the demands the Soviet Govern- 
ment had put on him, was seized by the 
Soviet secret police. Shortly after, Mme. 
Belgard died from poisoning under mys- 
terious circumstances. : 

Prudent observers suspended judgment, 
awaited proof of Soviet perfidy. 





e 





Red Logic 

Generally speaking, the official utter- 
ances of the Soviet Government represent 
what its leaders actually believe. Candor 
sometimes carrie@ to stark extremes is 
typical of Dictator Josef Stalin. Last week 
it was a grave and ominous thing that the 


| Dictator seemingly believed the following 


words. They had foremost place in the 


| official newsorgan of the Government, 
| Isvestia, as part of the weekly critique of 


international affairs contributed by an 
expert of the Soviet Foreign Office. 
“There is no doubt whatever,” wrote the 
expert, coldly, judicially, “that Mexico’s 
breaking off of relations [with the Soviet 
Government (TrME, Feb. 3) ] was dictated 
by the State Department in Washington. 
Mexico, which in 1924 proved its inde- 
pendence by sending a diplomatic mission 
[to Moscow] now demonstrates its sub- 
mission to the United States foreign policy. 
Of all the American republics Mexico 
alone had relations with us. The United 
States regards the entire American conti- 
Therefore it may be 


ders to the Mexican Government concern- 
ing their Russian policy, wished to obliter- 
ate this sign of political independence, 
thus proving to the entire world the influ- 
ence of the United States on the American 
continent.” 
Of the 120 million citizens of the U. S 

those who see these words will nearly all 


*The great Chinese War Lord Marshal Feng 
Yu-hsiang, master of the largest private army 
in the world (150,000 men), called the ‘“Chris- 
tian Marshal,” partly because he has distributed 
thousands of bibles to his troops.: He has sev- 
eral times visited Moscow, unquestionably re- 


' ceives a large subsidy (real or counterfeit) from 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 





the Soviet Government. In China there has been 
no outcry against Feng charging him with pay- 
ing his debts in bad money. 


believe them to be flatly contrary to fact, 
will promptly forget them. But of the 150 
million citizens of the Soviet Union, many 
if not all who read will stoutly believe. 

Facts are that demonstrations which the 
local police called “Communist” have re- 
cently taken place before Mexican em- 
bassies, legations and consulates at Buenos 
Aires, Berlin, Washington, etc., etc. These 
are the Mexican Government’s official 
reasons for rupture of relations. As in 
most things Mexican, the “real reasons” 
are difficult to know. 

Moscow’s conclusion seems a mere de- 
duction from the fact that U. S.-Mexican 
relations have not for a generation been 
so cordial as now. True, the President- 
Elect of Mexico, Pascual Ortiz Rubio, was 
accused of “going to Wall Street and 
Washington for his orders” when he paid 
his goodwill visit to President Hoover 
(Time, Dec. 30), but there is no proof that 
he ever received any orders. 

A second wave of Moscow indignation 
against Washington broke two days later 
last week, apropos the Chinese Eastern 
Railway. Barely two months have passed 
since the State Department tried to smooth 
over this Asiatic crisis by invoking the 
Kellogg Pact, only to receive a sharp snub 
from the Soviet Foreign Office (Time, 
Dec. 16). Moscow is still convinced that 
Washington acted from “unfriendly mo- 
tives,” believes too that U. S. Railroader 
John J. Mantell went to China for no 
other purpose than to destroy Russia’s 
sphere of influence over the railway by fair 
means or foul (Trme, Sept. 16). 

Last week a troop of 600 White (anti- 
Communist) Russians suddenly raided and 
almost wrecked the office at Harbin, Man- 
churia of the new Soviet manager of the 
Chinese Eastern Railway, Comrade Rudy. 
Excited Moscow saw in this raid the “sin- 
ister” hands of Washington and Wall 
Street, the right hand perhaps not knowing 
what the left doeth. Jsvestia in rampant 
rage called the U. S. “the imperialist 
leader of all the nations now arrayed 
against us.” 

In Pravda (Truth), a no less potent 
Moscow newsorgan than /svestia (News), 
appeared a cartoon showing President 
Hoover astride an 18-in. gun, signaling 
frantically for the aid of Britain, France, 
Germany and Italy in an offensive against 
the Soviet Union. The President signals 
by means of wig-wag flags, one labeled 
“Stimson,” and the other “Mexican Note 
Breaking Relations with Soviet Russia.” 

Ever since 1928 a small tourist agency 
with a U.S. staff has been quietly doing 
business at Moscow under the name RUS- 
CAPA. Last week this puny U. S. trade 
outpost was first to feel Red revenge— 
seemingly upon President Hoover. The 
license of RUSCAPA was canceled. 
Thanks to Russian logic, because Mexico 
broke off diplomatic relations with Russia, 
several trade-pioneering U. S. citizens now 
lack their jobs. 

But paradoxically Dictator Josef Stalin 
goes straight on providing new jobs for 
other U. S. citizens. General Electric Co. 
has just begun to build for Russia the four 
largest hydroelectric generators in the 
world. Only a little older is the stupendous 
contract with Austin Co. of Cleveland to 
build the $50,000,000 Soviet city of 
“Austingrad” (Time, Sept. 16). The 
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Laying 
20 miles of 48 inch 
pipe made of 


CAst (% IRON 


Reg. Trade-mark 


DIG and lay...dig and lay. A six-ton pipe 
swings into place. At a signal the crane 
becomes a shovel...nose dives...comes up 
with three tons of earth in its maw. Lengt 
by length, deep under ground, Albany is 
laying 20 miles of 48 inch cast iron pipe, 
world’s largest cast iron water main in- 
stallation. 


If another Rip Van Winkle should come 
back to Albany a hundred years from now, 
he would find everything changed except 
this cast iron pipe line. Albany is install. 
ing a water supply system adequate for 
a city twice her present size. She is build- 
ing its main artery—20 miles long—with 
large diameter cast iron pipe. For cast 
iron pipe serves a century—has served 
two centuries and more. 


Taxpayers, their children, their children’s 
children, will not outlive the useful term 
of service of this great pipe line. They will 
not have to pay the saeud cost of re- 
wer. and aw ing shorter-lived pipe. 

ngineers and officials of cities that plan 
for the future specify cast iron pipe for 
water and gas lines because it is the long- 
est-lived material practicable for under- 
ground mains. More large diameter pipe 
made of cast iron was produced and sold 
in 1929 than in any previous year. 


All pipe made of ferrous metal (iron and 
steel) with the exception of cast iron pipe, 
disintegrates from rust. Cast iron pipe is 
the only ferrous metal pipe that rust will 
not destroy. 


Taxpayers, city officials and engineers 
desiring information regarding pipe for 
water, gas, sewers, road culverts and in- 
dustrial needs are invited to write to 
The Cast Iron Pipe Research Association, 
Thomas F. Wolfe, Research Engineer, 
122 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
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When you see water or gas mains being laid in your city, look for 
the “Q-check” mark as shown on the pipe in the illustration. You 
will know that pipe can be laid and forgotten. Cast iron pipe with 
this trade mark is made by the following leading pipe founders: Ala- 
bama Pipe Company, Anniston, Ala.; American Cast Iron Pipe 
Company, Birmingham, Ala.; James B. Clow & Sons, 219 N. Talman 
Avenue, Chicago, IIl.; Donaldson Iron Company, Emaus, Pa.; Glam- 
organ Pipe and Foundry Company, Lynchburg, Va.; Lynchburg 
Foundry Company, Lynchburg, Va.; National Cast Iron Pipe Com- 
pany, Birmingham, Ala.; United States Pipe and Foundry Company, 
Burlington, N. J.; Warren Foundry and Pipe Company, 11 Broad- 


way, New York. 
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Austin Co. is already preparing to erect a 
huge Ford factory (not just an assembly 
plant) in “Austingrad” which will belong 
not to Henry and Edsel Ford but to the 
Soviet Government. In return for an 
order for $30,000,000 worth of Ford prod- 
ucts, the company is understood to have 
made available all its patents, blueprints 
and designs to Soviet technicians for one 
year. 

Mr. Ford knows perfectly well that 
these patents and designs will be ruthlessly 
pirated—indeed pirated tractors copied 
minutely even to the pirated name Ford 
are already made in the Soviet Union— 
but $30,000,000 is $30,000,000. If U. S. 
businessmen do not help to build up what 
some of them undoubtedly regard as a 
Soviet Moloch, they are aware that Brit- 
ish businessmen will. Business, transcend- 
ing all frontiers, stifling fear, mocking 
statesmen who refuse to “recognize” the 
Soviet Union, casting even patent rights 
into the discard, now assists the triumph 
of the very thing which western business- 
men most hate—the Communist Ideal. 


TURKEY 
Abdul’s Heirs 


Fixed in many a schoolboy’s memory is 
the fact that 15th Century George Duke 
of Clarence died in a butt of malmsey 
(aromatic grape) wine. Sleepy-eyed 
Abdul Hamil II, Sultan of Turkey, died in 
Magnesia, not a solution but a town in 
Asia Minor. At the time of his death 
(1918), though a prisoner of the “Young 
Turkish” government he was worth $1,- 
500,000,000, was generally considered 
Richest Man in the World. Last week the 
Greek government agreed to pay $50,000,- 
ooo to nine of his widows, 13 of his chil- 
dren. Not only the heirs but many a U. S. 
tycoon rejoiced. 

Sultan Abdul Hamid, called “Abdul the 
Damned” by phrase-making historians, 
was crafty, cruel, ignorant,* yet at the 
beginning of the World War his personal 
estates included half the Province of 
Saloniki, holdings in the Island of Cyprus, 
Thessaly, Greece, Syria, Palestine and 
what is now the Kingdom of Irak, a goodly 
section of the rich tobacco lands of Mace- 
donia (whence “Egyptian” cigarets) and 
about $25,000,000 in jewels. When he was 
deposed in 1909, all these were confiscated. 

Five years ago numbers of British and 
U. S. financiers decided that Abdul the 
Damned’s heirs had a good case in interna- 
tional law. With the understanding that 
they were to receive a fat slice of any 
funds paid to Abdul’s heirs, they succes- 
sively organized three corporations to 
push the legal battle: Anglo-Hellenic 
Corp., succeeded by Valideh Trust, Ltd.., 
and finally Aegean Financial Trust.+ Not 
satisfied with last week’s 50 millions from 
Greece, officials of the Aegean Financial 
Trust announced that they had every hope 
of obtaining an additional billion for their 
clients from the Kingdom of Irak. 








*It is credibly reported that in 1907 he re- 
fused General Electric Co. permission to import 
a number of dynamos into Turkey because he 
had heard that they were machines capable of 
producing 1,200 revolutions a minute, synony- 
mous in his Ottoman mind with instantaneous 
and perpetual anarchy. 

+Other U. S. tycoons have organized other 
corporations on the same plan to recover Habs- 
burg properties in Austria and Hungary. 
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First Fencer 


In the U. S. last week arrived Nedo 
Nadi, the greatest fencer alive. Dressed in 
his fencing whites, his torso looking ex- 
traordinarily long because, in the tradi- 
tional postures of correct fencing, his back 
was always stiff, his knees usually bent, 
he gave an exhibition at the New York 
Athletic Club. His opponents were Clovis 
Deladrier, onetime military champion of 
Belgium, now instructor at Annapolis, and 
George Santelli, onetime amateur cham- 
pion of Hungary. As Nadi touched Dela- 
drier’s breast with the point of his foil or 
slashed at Santelli with his sabre, his own 
mastery seemed to excite him. He talked 
rapidly in French, Spanish, Italian, punc- 
tuating each touch with the words “et 1a!” 
Sometimes “et 1la!”’ was a celebration of 
his own passes, sometimes of Deladrier’s or 

















Nepo NapI 
“Et la! Et la!’ 


Santelli’s; it was a threat, a joke, a warn- 
ing, a boast, a congratulation. In his pale 
face, under a streak of hair, like shiny 
black paint, his eyes flashed; his mouth 
tipped up at one corner as though in 
sympathy with the outstretched left arm. 

Nedo Nadi is the son of Beppe Nadi, 
who coached every great Italian fencer 
since Italy became a united kingdom 
(1868) until recent years. At Beppe Nadi’s 
Fencing Academy at Leghorn before the 
War gathered many adolescent noblemen 
later killed on battlefields where a steel 
blade was not of much use. Nedo Nadi 
began to fence when he was 7. When he 
was 13 he won the fencing tournament held 
in Vienna as part of the Emperor Franz 
Joseph’s Jubilee. When he was 17, he was 
unbeatable. He has won five Olympic 
championships. During the War he served 
as captain in the Italian cavalry. The king 
gave him the Blue Ribbon of the valor 
medal and made him a Knight. He was 
an amateur until 1920 when the Jockey 
Club of Buenos Aires offered him more 
than $1,000 a month to teach fencing to its 
members and their sons. After three years 
he left Buenos Aires because he was bored 


there. For exhibitions in Europe he gets 
a guarantee, usually under 25%, of the 
gate. As he travels around the Continent 
he reports sporting events for various 
South American newspapers. He is an 
associate editor of the Littoriale, Roman 
news-review. Professor Reué Haussy, 
professional champion of France, is his 
most dangerous rival; recently he beat 
Philippe Cattiau, former world’s greatest 
amateur, 14 touches to 5 with the foils. 
Most critics believe he would have had 
an easy time with famed fencers of the 
past: Kirchhoefer, Greco, Pini, Rue. They 
rate him with the great Marignac, notable 
for his ferocity. Marignac was bigger than 
Nadi who, though stocky (approx. 160 
lbs.) is not tall (5 ft. 104 in.) for a fencer. 
One of his most famous strokes is the 
“advance thrust”’—a lunge made on the 
offensive which few fencers dare attempt. 
He is good with all weapons, but best with 
the foils. This week he sails for Bordeaux 
to fence in France and Italy. 








Carnera v. Rioux 


In Chicago, 18,000 people paid $59,625 
to see gargantuan Primo Carnera fight a 
French-Canadian slugnut named Elzear 
Rioux. Because Rioux, 63+ Ibs. the lighter, 
only lasted 47 seconds, taking six knock- 
downs in that time and never landing a 
punch, the Illinois State Athletic Commis- 
sion withheld the purse. The Commission 
felt that Rioux had been too consistently 
horizontal for the fight to be honest. Car- 
nera’s friends insisted he was being penal- 
ized merely because, in a profession full of 
chicanery, the prowess of an honest mon- 
ster taxed credulity. 


Racquets 


Clarence C. Pell and Stanley Grafton 
Mortimer have been playing racquets so 
long that doormen, stewards and resident 
members of almost every club that has a 
court know them by sight. Pell is the 
shorter one, with the row of ridges in his 
forehead. Mortimer is the lean one, with 
the sharp nose and thinning hair. They 
won the national racquets doubles cham- 
pionship in 1915, 1921, 1922, 1923, 1924, 
1925, 1927, 1929. The two gentlemen they 
were playing in their semi-final match at 
last week’s national doubles championship 
in the Racquet Club at Philadelphia pos- 
sessed less formidable reputations. One 
was Duncan Cambridge and the other 
Peter Kemp-Welch. They constituted the 
English second team. But which was Cam- 
bridge and which Kemp-Welch was more 
than most people in the gallery could say. 
Racquets is fast enough as singles, but 
doubles is so much faster that if you found 
someone who knew these Britons apart 
and he pointed one out, the other was sure 
to be on the spot by the time you looked. 
It was the opinion of the knowing that 
Pell and Mortimer would make such 
mince-meat of Cambridge and Kemp- 
Welch that their identities would not only 
be indistinguishable but unimportant. 

Pell and Mortimer were slow starting. 
They often have been before, so it was not 
a shock when the Englishmen took the 
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“He marched straight ahead 
toward his goal of independence— 
as long as he invested Reasonably” 


CHAS. D. DOCTOR, President of the Elizabethport Banking Company, 
Elizabeth, New Jersey, points out the striking contrast between reasonable 


and unreasonable investing in the life of his friend, Mr. G .. . 


«ac 


HENEVER a man or woman comes 
into the bank to tell me of one more 
sure-fire, quick-profit opportunity, I think of 
my good friend, Mr.G.... 

“He was an able, lovable man with a sub- 
stantial professional practice. He saved 
steadily and for years I guided his invest- 
ments into sound, conservative channels 

“He marched straight ahead. Every year 
his investments grew and he took a few long 
strides toward his goal of financial independ- 
ence. He bought his own home—educated 
his children—owned some very fine horses. 

“Then, just as he had within his grasp a 
comfortable, secondary income, he met up 
with a man who had made a little money 





quickly. 
_ “The talk of this man seemed to dazzle 
Mr. G.... he threw wisdom to the winds 


and took a plunge into a highly speculative 
venture. 

“Well—from then on it was the old, sad 
story of sending good money after bad—a 
series of unreasonable expectations and 
heartbreaking disappointments—right down 
to the end. 

“T often tell people who are trying to get 
rich in one year about Mr. G....., for such 
misfortunes as his are so w”necessary. 

“As I reminded one of our depositors to- 
day, ‘Very few people ever made any money 
at gambling that they didn’t lose later on. 
The safe way to conserve one’s funds and 
acquire a competency is to put your money 
in a good, well-managed bank until you have 
enough to invest; then consult your banker 
and he will suggest investments of unques- 
tionable merit which meet your particular 
needs.’” 

Bankers everywhere are the staunchest of advo- 
cates for safety of both principal and interest as the 
most important consideration in investing. And 


S. W. STRAUS & CO. 
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“He threw wisdom to the 
winds and took a plunge.” 


Cuas. D. Doctor, President of the Elizabethport 
Banking Company, Elizabeth, New ersey, an 
outstanding leader of this important, dynamic city. 


their belief in this principle is rooted in long years 
of experience under widely varying conditions. 

Among the sound securi- 
ties which over goo bankers 











Send for this free booklet 


“How tolInvest Money’ explains 





choose for recommendation all the popular types of invest- 
} 2s — cate | f mentsecurities, ir asy-to-under- 
to their customers and for stand terms. Every serious in- 


theirown reserves are bonds vestor should own a copy. 
a a Simply send the coupon below 

recommended byS.W Straus to the office nearest you 

& Co. These offerings include 

real estate, railroad, munici- 

pal, industrial, public utility, 

and foreign bonds. 


S. W. Straus & Co. 


565 Fifth Avenue, New York City; or 
Michigan Ave. at Jackson Blvd., Chicago; or 
79 Post St., San Francisco. 







Gentlemen: Please send me, without 
obligation, a copy of Booklet B-1114 
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After dark...in 


Havana ens 





Then Havana blossoms forth in all its 
charm and gaiety. The sparkle and glam- 
our of a tropical night urge you fo seek 
adventure. Days are filled with delightful 
activities ... golf, swimming, riding, sailing, 
exploring. But nights are typically Cuban 
..» different. Soft, flower-scented breezes 
stir the sun-warmed air ... strum of guitars 
- ++ @ teasing glimpse of a moon riding 
high ...at the end of a narrow street. A 
perfect vacation mood descends upon 
yOu... and you enter whole-heartedly 


into the throbbing spirit of carnival. 


Cunard arranges this delightful holiday | 
for you and prepares the way with an| 


enchanting interlude on a smiling sea. 


Sail any Wednesday or Saturday in either 
of Cunard’s famous transatlantic sisters, 
Minimum 
round trip rates first class only $175. 
All-expense tours of 9 to 20 days’ 
duration from $193 up. 


the Caronia or Carmania. 





Send for descriptive literature to your local agent 
or 25 Broadway, New York 


CUNARD 
HAVANA 
Ste VITCe 






first game by six points. Pell and Morti- 
mer won the next, and then Kemp-Welch 
and Cambridge put on what seemed to be 
their last desperate spurt. They took the 
third game. Pell and Mortimer squared it 














International 





PeLL & MortTIMER 


IQI5, 1921, 1922, 1923, 1924, 1925, 1927, 
1929, but not 1930. 


with the fourth. The great moment had 
arrived—the moment when Pell and Mor- 
timer, according to their usual routine, 
should have carried the match away. In- 
stead, Kemp-Welch and Cambridge lifted 
their pace another little bit and easily ran 
out the last and deciding game, 15-5. 

Astonished and impressed spectators 
forgot for the moment that Kemp-Welch 
and Cambridge were only the second Enc- 
lish team. They remembered this next 
day when Dr. H. W. Leatham and his 
partner, Lord Aberdare, who with another 
partner won the national U. S. doubles 
championship two years ago when he was 
the Hon. Clarence Napier Bruce, stepped 
on the court long enough to give Kemp- 
Welch and Cambridge a brisk lesson and 
lift the title, 15-4, 15-7, 15-10. 





Palfreys 

Marguret, the eldest, used to be the 
best. Then Elizabeth learned to beat her. 
Mianne was next in line, but for some 
reason Sarah, two years younger, made 
headway faster. Helen Wills played Sarah 
last summer at the Essex County Club 
Tournament and said afterward: “She is 
the best girl player of her age I ever 
saw.” Mianne’s main trouble was that 
she had no confidence in her backhand, 
became nervous at the wrong moments. 
Last week in the finals of the Women’s 
National Indoor Singles Championship, 
Mianne dropped five games to Mrs. Ma- 
rion Zinderstein Jessup, then rallied 
furiously to win the match and the Wom- 
en’s National Indoor Title, 7-5, 6-2. 

There are six Palfreys playing tennis, 
five of them girls. After Margaret, Eliz- 
abeth, Mianne and Sarah come Joanna 
and little John. Once their father, John 
Gorham Palfrey, Boston lawyer, good 
friend of the late Poetess Amy Lowell, 
asked them if they wanted a tennis court. 


Everybody learned except John who tod- 
dled after balls. In the summertime when 
famed tennis players came to play at tour- 
naments in the clubs around Boston, the 
John Gorham Palfreys took their swarm 
of brown-haired, blue-eyed, wiry, sun- 
burned children to the matches. On their 
own court they practiced what they had 
seen. In 1926, Elizabeth won the indoor 
doubles with Marjorie Morrill. Mrs. 
George Wightman, a resident of Brookline, 
holder of 31 national titles, came over in 
the afternoons to give them lessons. The 
Palfreys had learned by themselves those 
parts of the game that players not taught 
by a professional always get first—serve 
and forehand drive. Mrs. Wightman 
taught them footwork, volleying, trained 
them not to run around the shots that 
came to their backhands. Now, together 
and singly, they hold all the national 
junior and girls’ titles. Sarah, best on turf, 
has never been beaten by a girl of her 
age or younger. Still a 17-year-old school- 
girl, she did not have time to play in the 
singles last week but easily won her third 
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SIsTER MIANNE 
Sister Sarah had no time for the singles. 


doubles title with Mrs. Wightman. Four- 
teen-year-old Joanna is winning local 
tournaments. 
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Iowa Forgiven 

After talking it over for four and one- 
half hours in the University Club in Chi- 
cago, the faculty committee of the Western 
Conference removed the suspension it had 
laid on Iowa for subsidizing athletes out 
of a trust fund, and other evils (TIME, 
June 3). The committee did not remove 
the individual suspensions of eleven star 
Iowa athletes who had been named as re- 
ceiving benefits of the fund. Said the 
Daily Iowan: “Iowa City received the ti- 
dings without enthusiasm and with a touch 
of skepticism.” 

a ees 

Note 


In Wichita, Kan., local sportsmen, high 
school boys and members of the Fish & 
Game Commission killed more than 1,000 
rabbits in two days—record for Wichita’s 
annual bunny hunt. 
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Marmon’s choice 
of four years ago 


is the choice of the 
industry today 
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WFROM THE 


MOST EXPERIENCED | 


BUILDER OF STRAIGHT-EIGHTS IN THE BUSINESS... 


...no matter whether it’s hitting a golf 

ball or a baseball... or bidding contract 

bridge . . . or making biscuits . .. or 

straight-eight engines—the longer you do 
it, the better you get 


There no longer seems to be any doubt in anyone’s 
mind that the straight-eight is THE THING—out of 
35 manufacturers 25 are now making eights— 
mostly straight-eights. 

Four years ago, in the heyday of the six, Marmon 
said, “Great days are ahead for the straight-eight.” 
Concurrently Marmon, after two years of prepara- 
tion, turned its factory over definitely and com- 
pletely to the making of straight-eights — and has 
never built any other kind of engine since. Today, 
the great preponderance of engineering opinion 
has swung over to Marmon’s original thought. 

If you are going to get a straight-eight (and the 
chances are that your next car will probably be 
that type) get the best—buy it from an experienced 
builder. 

Marmon is no smarter than others in the indus- 
try, but there is no blinking the fact that “practice 
still makes perfect” — and that Marmon has been 
in this straight-eight business for nearly four years 
—long enough to have acquired the swing of it and 
to have become truly expert. 

Every Marmon engine is Marmon-made. Every 





MARMON 


Marmon workman is trained and schooled in the 
fine points of straight-eight building. The whole 
Marmon factory from one end to the other, is 
planned, equipped and operating strictly on a 
straight-eight basis. ; 

Among the things that Marmon has learned 
about straight-eights are 

—how to make them run with maximum 
smoothness 

—how to make them deliver more power per 
pound of weight 

—how to make them simple and free from me- 
chanical annoyance 

—how to make them deliver more miles per gal- 
lon of gasoline 

—how to make them stand up and stay quiet 

—how to make them so sturdy and dependable 
that they literally grow sweeter and better with age. 


To convince you of this last hard-to-believe state- 
ment, every Marmon dealer will be glad, in addition 
to a ride in a new car, to give you a conclusive dem- 
onstration in a Marmon straight-eight that has seen 
real service in the hands of an average user. 

Ride in an old Marmon, if you would know 
what to expect of a new Marmon. This is a test 
that would be fatal to any car that was not inher- 
ently sound in every way. 


MarMOoN Moror Car Company, Indianapolis 


MARMON-BUILT ROOSEVELT 
NEW EIGHT SIXTY-NINE 
NEW EIGHT SEVENTY-NINE 
NEW BIG EIGHT 
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RAYMWOND-WHITCOMB 


West Indies 


CRUISE 


February 25 to March 22 


RATES, $300 AND UPWARD 
ALL West Indies Cruises— most popular of 
winter voyages — go to more or less the same 
alluring Caribbean ports — Havana, San Juan, 
Kingston and six or eight others . . . But trav- 
elers who make their West Indies Cruise with 
Raymond-Whitcomb go in a “grand manner.” 
@ They will sail on the Holland-America 
steamship, ‘‘Statendam’’—the newest liner to 
make a West Indies Cruise this winter, and 
the largest. Luxurious to the last down puff, 
spacious in decks, saloons and staterooms, 
sparklingly smart and splendidly served —she 
is planned especially for those experienced and 
exacting travelers who know the famous lim- 
ited trains and the exclusive top-notch hotels 
of Europe and America. 


@ If you take a Raymond-Whitcomb Cruise, 
you will find the days at sea as pleasant and as 
fleeting as the days you spend in the fascinat- 
ing cities of the Caribbean. And you will see 
gay Havana, historic Panama, Spanish Caracas 
and the rest in holiday spirit — without a care 
in the world till you reach New York again. 


Send for the Booklet —*‘West INDIES CRUISES” 
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Mediterranean Spring Cruise 
Sailing April 8 


North Cape Cruise 
Sailing June 24 


Land Cruises to California and Mexico | . - 
| is only two acts long, it was preceded by 
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Raymond & 
Whitcomb Company 


126 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
New York, 670 Fifth Ave.; New York, 225 Fifth Avenue. 
Boston, 165 Tremont St.; Philadelphia, 1601 Walnut St. 


Chicago, 176 N. Michigan Ave.; Detroit, 421 Book Bldg. 
Los Angeles, 423 W. Fifth St. ; San Francisco, 230 Post St. 


Agents in the principal cities 








Sm THEATRE 





New Plays in Manhattan 

Recapture. When a man writes a 
smash hit, Broadway’s ingenuous habitués 
always assume that his next play will be 
just as great a success. Recapture got 
them all excited because its author is Pres- 
ton Sturges, whose Strictly Dishonorable 
(Trim_E, Sept. 30) is still a smash hit. In 
Strictly Dishonorable Playwright Sturges 
exhibits a talent for writing risqué themes 
and a romanticism as all-pervading as that 
of Grimm and Hans Andersen. But he is 
not yet a playwright of stature. He can 
crack a smart joke, can treat sex with re- 
finement; can also devise such ill-assem- 
bled, trivial drama as Recapture, which 
deals with the efforts of an ex-wife (Ann 
Andrews) and ex-husband (Melvyn Doug- 
las) to regain the bliss of their honeymoon 
in its original vicinity near Vichy, France. 
The man becomes practically convinced 
that reunion is desirable. The woman 
feels sure it is not. Their differences are 
settled when she is killed in the collapse 
of a hotel elevator. This florid metal grill 
contrivance, in the best open Gallic style, 
is the most interesting element, architec- 
tural or personal, in the play. 





The Women Have Their Way. The 





| playwright-brothers Serafin and Joaquin 


Alvarez Quintero seem to producc their 
collaborations in the drowsy noons of 
their native Spain, recording the gentle 
disturbances which occur in villages where 
everyone is either anticipating or taking 
a siesta. Earlier this season, Otis Skin- 
ner’s genial grunts sounded almost melo- 
dramatic in the Quinteros’ languorous A 
Hundred Years Old (Time, Oct. 14). And 
now Eva Le Gallienne, simply by swirl- 
ing on stage in a dark wig and a bright 
gown with innumerable ruffles, creates 
what amounts to consternation in a sim- 
ilarly torpid drama. She is the village 
belle, and all that happens is a delicate 
demonstration that when village gossips 
decide it would be nice for her to be 
wooed by the visitor from Madrid, that 


| handsome young man is practically forced 





into courtship. 

But the Quintero quiet does not lead to 
boredom. The brothers realize that when 
there are no big things to be dramatic, 
small things become so. Theirs is a glanc- 
ing, fragile but wholly affecting art. The 
Civic Repertory company interprets it 
admirably. 

Because The Women Have Their Way 


The Open Door, a pretentious one-act 
triangle play by Alfred Sutro. 


The serenity of the Quinteros is par- 
tially explained by the fact that they are 
Andalusians from idle, baking, southern 
Spain. Born in Utrera (Serafin is 58, 
Joaquin Alvarez 56), they have never 
married, have never published anything 
which does not bear both their names. Be- 
fore his death, an older brother Pedro was 
as close to them as they are still to each 
other, but he criticized rather than col- 
laborated. Their first play (Esgrima y 
amor) was given in Seville when Serafin 


| was 16. The tradition of fecundity com- 


monly attached to Spanish dramatists, 
largely due to the labors of the prodigious 
Lope Felix de Vega (1562-1635) who 
wrote 520 plays, has been upheld in a more 
credible fashion by the Quinteros. Be- 
tween 1897 and 1912 they wrote more than 














Joaquin & SERAFIN QUINTERO 


Brother Pedro was their critic. 


80 of their sly, kindly, classically re- 
strained dramas. Among the most popu- 
lar: El Patio, Las Flores, El genio alegre, 
Malvaloca. 





CINEMA — 





The New Pictures 

Seven Days Leave (Paramount). The 
only change besides the title which the 
producers have made in Sir James Barrie's 
The Old Lady Shows Her Medals is the 
suggestion that the gaunt soldier whom a 
scrubwoman pretends is her son and takes 
pride in as a hero, was really an unpatriotic 
realist who planned to desert his regiment 
as soon as he got to London on leave. It 
is just enough of a change to key the 
story up to cinema requirements without 
destroying any of its tenderness. Because 
she felt embarrassed when other scrub- 
women boasted of their fighting sons, old 
Mrs. Dowey (Beryl Mercer) picked out a 
Black Watch private (Gary Cooper) who 
happened to have her own name. She 
told people she was his mother, sent him 
cakes and sweaters, making him believe 
they came from some fine lady. When he 
came to scold her for her pretensions she 
won him over so effectively that he gave 
up his idea of deserting. Seven Days 
Leave is wonderfully cast and acted, 
directed with able comprehension by 
Richard Wallace. Best shot: the big 
Canadian taking his adopted mother to the 
dance floor of the Imperial Restaurant. 

Gary Cooper was born in Helena, Mont., 
but went to grammar school in England. 
When he was 13 he went back to Helena, 
attended high school there. One night he 
was smashed up in an automobile accident 
and for two years after that his father 
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More prizes for architec- 


turalexcellence have been 


awarded to buildings faced 


with Indiana Limestone 
than tothose faced withall 


other materials combined. 


Stewart Building, 
New York City. 
Warren and Wetmore, 
Architects. 
Cauldwell Wingate Co., 

Builders. 
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DUILI POR BEAUTY 


Because beauty pays! 


HE business world is finding an actual 

dollars-and-cents advantage in building of 
Indiana Limestone. People like to live, work, 
shop in these fine modern examples of good archi- 
tecture. Surveys show that in percentage of space 
occupied, Indiana Limestone buildings rank well 
above the general average. 

Low upkeep cost is a further advantage of 
Indiana Limestone construction. No costly clean- 
ing of the stone exterior is necessary. Indiana 
Limestone acquires with age a mellow tone that 
increases its beauty. Thus, in investment value, 
the structure faced with this fine-grained, light- 


General Offices: Bedford, Indiana 


colored natural stone is unequaled by buildings 
constructed of any other material. 

Most of the stone buildings which you see today 
are built of Indiana Limestone from the quarries 
of Indiana Limestone Company. Formed in 1926, 
this company is a consolidation of 24 properties. 
With assets in excess of $46,000,000, it has facilities 
for handling any number of contract operations. 

Let us send you an illustrated brochure showing 
buildings of Indiana Limestone. Or a volume 
showing residences. Please tell us what kind of 
structure you are interested in. Address Box 778, 
Service Bureau, Bedford, Indiana, 





INDIANA LIMESTONE COMPANY 


Executive Offices: Tribune Tower, Chicago 
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made him stay on the family ranch. When 
he got out of Grinnell College he drew 
cartoons for a Helena newspaper. He 
went to Los Angeles to be a commercial 
artist, began to. hang around the offices of 
casting directors. He got parts in a few 
westerns and after a while his height and 
his handsome, inexpressive face induced 
directors to let him try straight roles. 
Some of his good ones: Beau Sabreur, The 
Legion of the Condemned, The Shopworn 
Angel, Wolf Song. 





5 

Fragment of an Empire (Amkino). 
No picture has more intelligently shown 
the connection between the War and the 
new era in Russia than this story of 
how a shell-shocked soldier reclaims his 
life. Bearded Fedor Nikitin as Sergeant 
Filimonov loses his memory for four 
years and gets it back when he sees his 
wife’s face at a train window. In a mo- 
ment of anguish everything he had for- 
gotten floods through his mind. He leaves 
the country station where he has been 
doing odd jobs, goes back to Moscow to 
take up life again. More than half the 
picture deals with his efforts to under- 
stand the new times. Fragment of an Em- 
pire is a description of a tremendous 
inspiration created out of horror, vivid 
and affecting because its theatre is per- 
sonal. The hope and the horror, since 
they are not separated by the conscious- 
ness of what has happened in between, 
make a new man of him. 

The photography itself is like an intel- 
ligence greater than the sum of the minds 
that worked to make it. Whatever is seen 
through the camera has the novelty, 
strength and directness that the same im- 
ages might have as they flowed in the 
thought-stream, rapid and silent, of some 
vigorous, original mind. Best shot: the 
War in Filimonov’s tortured memory 
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Fepor NIKITIN 


meets and recognizes himself. 


symbolized as a vision of himself as a 
Russian soldier, meeting and recognizing 
himself at an intersection of searchlights 
as a German soldier; then his own image 
again, as captain of a battery, receiving 
and executing the order that blows both 
other images into eternity. 
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New Magazine 

Last week simultaneously in Paris and 
in Manhattan there was issued a new musi- 
cal magazine. The Paris version was in 
French, the U. S. version in English but 
to almost all who can see it the language 
will make no difference for it is written 
not in neat black type but in Braille, the 
system of tangible dots whereby blindmen 
have learned to read. 

Many know how the French Louis 
Braille, blind from the age of three, de- 
vised a scheme of embossing dots into 
thick, stiff paper that the blind might 
touch and interpret. Few realize that 
Blindman Braille was a musician, an or- 
ganist in a Paris church; that the inven- 
tion of a system of musical notation for 
the blind seemed to him almost as impor- 
tant as the making of an alphabet. His 
code of notes similar to that for letters 
(dots arranged in different numerical de- 
signs), did not attain great vogue during 
his lifetime. As with the alphabet, differ- 
ent keys cropped up in different countries 
and not until 1888 at an international 
Congress at Cologne was an attempt made 
at standardization. Since then Braille has 
progressed rapidly. Recent great step was 
the establishment in 1916 of the Ameri- 
can Braille Press. Lawyer William Nelson 
Cromwell of Manhattan originated it as a 
special service to the War blind. Now 
from its headquarters in Paris it caters to 
all blind, supplies them with literature; 
with Braille writers which resemble type- 
writers, only are simpler, smaller, have 
six keys, three for each hand; with Braille 
slates for handwriting; games (dominoes, 
crossword puzzles); music (Rimsky-Kor- 
sakov, MacDowell, Debussy, popular 
dance tunes). 

To the American Braille Press, blind- 
men now owe the publication of the first 
Musical Review for the Blind. It will be 
distributed to them free (already some 
10,000 specimen copies have been sent 
out). Wherever they live, whether in the 
U. S., New Zealand or Serbia, they need 
only send an annual s5o0¢ or its equivalent 
as a registration fee for all Braille publi- 
cations. Those who receive the first issue 
will find it to be of about the same flat 
dimensions as the Saturday Evening Post, 
bulkier because of the raised paper. Those 
whose fingers can read will learn about the 
1929 Paris Conference on Braille Music at 
which existing musical symbols were stand- 
ardized, new ones adopted whereby even 
the most complicated modern composers 
can be transposed into Braille. They will 
be interested in the foreword of Blindman 
Louis W. Rodenberg, head of the depart- 
ment of music at the Illinois State School 
for the Blind, who will edit one-third of 
the magazine in the U. S. (Georges Louis 
Raverat, onetime War correspondent will 
edit the rest in Paris). Future issues of 
the Musical Review will include one or 
more compositions, according to whether 
the idea proves popular. Doubtless too, 
there will be articles on blind composers, 
perhaps one on Alfred Hollins of Edin- 
burgh who toured the U. S. in 1925 giving 
organ recitals, or on 23-year-old Beatrice 
Fenner of San Francisco, or on Fanny 
Crosby (Mrs. Frances Jane Crosby Van 


Alstyne), an associate of Revivalists 
Moody, Sanky, and William H. Doane who 
wrote “Pass Me Not, O Gentle Saviour,” 





Tue Late Louis BRAILLE 
He played the organ. 


“Rescue the Perishing,” “Safe in the Arms 
of Jesus,” “Blessed Assurance,” “Saved by 
Grace.” 





Professor 

In Newark, N. J., the Board of Educa- 
tion engaged what Superintendent John 
Hubbard Logan called a ‘mouth organ 
professor,” to encourage music among 
summer playground gamins. 








Chicago Opera Tour 

In Boston last week many a suit of 
dress clothes was well pressed in honor of 
the coming of the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company. The Chicagoans closed ther 
home season with a performance of Lucia, 
proceeded to Boston at a transportation 
cost of $65,000 (27 baggage cars for 
scenery and equipment, $40,000; railroad 
and Pullman fares in two eleven-car special 
trains, $14,000; excess baggage, $11,000), 
opened a two-week season there with Die 
Walkire. A routine repertoire of 15 
French, German and Italian operas was 
scheduled to follow after which Bostonians 
may lay aside their opera hats for another 
50 weeks while the Chicago troupe moves 
on to Detroit, Columbus, Louisville, Jack- 
son, Miss., New Orleans, Memphis, 
Shreveport, La., Dallas, San Antonio, 
Houston, Tulsa, Wichita, Lincoln, Minne- 
apolis, Des Moines, Omaha, Kansas City, 
a tour lasting until the end of March. 








Lutherans’ Tour 


Through the South last week, giving con- 
certs each night in a different city, toured 
60 undergraduate singers from St. Olaf 
Lutheran College. Savannah heard them, 
as did Charleston, Columbia, Charlotte, 
Salisbury (N. C.), Winston-Salem. The 
week before they were in St. Louis, Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga, Atlanta, Jacksonville, 
where audiences unanimously praised the 
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™NNESS 


You will accept this challenge because all con- 
cede this the greatest Essex ever built. You hear 
it everywhere. You hear good judges pronounce 
its great value. Nowhere else is there such beauty 
—such performance—such completeness at any- 


thing like its price. 


It is newer than the newest. In appearance it is im- 
pressively distinctive. Adifferent car whether viewed 
from front, side or rear. A dif- 
ferent car in detail inside and out. 






You Will Accept 
This Challenge 


.. It Affects Your 
Pocket-book.... 


Body contours and mouldings, the new radiator 
and sweeping fenders reflect it. The interior fit- 
tings in upholstering, hardware, instrument 
board, steering wheel and controls are in com- 
plete harmony. There is more speed—faster get- 
away and outstanding hill climb- 
ing ability. 


FEATURES THAT 


The New Essex is a spacious car. 
The wheelbase is longer. The 
head room greater. The seats 
wider. In detail of finish it carries 


the very latest note of modern art. 


CHALLENGE 


Larger Bodies; Greater power; 
—Faster Speed—Added econ- 
omy. Wide Choice of Colors 


to Suit Your Own Taste. 
New Art Body Designs. Four 
Two-way Shock Absorbers. 


The challenge is to all. It seeks 
comparison on every count. And 
it holds distinct advantage when 
ptice is considered. For it sells at 


a price all can afford. 


Radiator Shutters, Electrolock, 
Starter on Dash, Electric 
Gauge for Fuel and Oil. 





HUDSON MOTOR CAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
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SAN ANTONIO 
Cmericas Flying 


NOt by accident did the United States government 
aires to build in San Antonio the greatest mili- 
tary air training center in the world — Randolph Field, 
*‘West Point of the Air,’”—now under construction at 
an ultimate cost of $20,000,000, where future American 


aces will learn to fly. 


Randolph Field is the direct 


result of the army’s success at famed Kelly and Brooks 
fields .... alma mater of American air fighters, mail 
pilots and commercial flyers since 1917... . located in 
a climate ideal for flying the year around. 





EVEN without Randolph Field, 

San Antonio has long been 
aviation headquarters for the 
army, with four great fields — 
Kelly, Brooks, Duncan and Dodd 
—providing both primary and ad- 
vanced training. Since 1910, 
when army air forces here began 
with a youthful lieutenant and a 
dubious plane, this city has grown 
steadily in importance as a mili- 
tary air base. 


Geographic location and climate 
are the big factors. ... climate 
which permits long hours of flying 
in the bright sunlight and the 
clear, blue sky of Texas, and en- 
ables the fledgling to try his wings 
without the handicap of strong 
winds, storms, fog, sleet and snow 
that less favored regions impose. 









Commercial flying has grown 
apace. From an excellent muni- 
cipal airport, passenger and mail 
planes travel the air routes radiat- 
ing from San Antonio and linking 
it closely to the nation at large. 


But San Antonio is more than 
the flying center of America. It 





is the mother city of South and 
West Texas — the country’s’ last 
great frontier. Two hundred years 
ago San Antonio was an outpost 
of Spanish colonization. Today it 
is a modern city of 300,000, re- 
taining an old-world charm plus 
the countless opportunities that a 
growing, progressive city offers. 
Here is a happy community where 
folks take time to really live... . 
where golf, tennis, polo and other 
summer sports are played the 
winter through. 


Fly down and see ! 


ey 


Dept. 25, Municipal information Bureau, Aztec Bldg., San Antonio, Texas 


Please send me free booklet (check) 


“San Antonio—Community of Opportunity” 


oO “What To Do In San Antonio” 


() “*Farming--A Successful Year ‘round Business in South and West Texas” 


Name 





Address. 


Center 


| earnest way in which they sang difficult 
classical music, admired Director F. Melius 
Christiansen’s ‘close- knit, nicely modulated 
effects. 

Back in Northfield, Minn., townsfolk 
and students at St. Olaf College read with 
pride of the success of their singers’ first 
Southern tour. Loyally they believe that 
St. Olaf has the greatest a capella* choir 
in the U. S., greater even than the 
Dayton Westminster Choirt also com- 
posed of 60 members and touring now 
under Conductor John Finley Williamson. 


Junk Concert 


Anna Luboshitz gave a recital on her 
‘cello last week. The admission fee was six 
pounds of junk. Reason: Anna Luboshitz 
is a loyal Soviet. Her Moscow recital was 
for Government benefit. The Soviet Gov- 
ernment is happy to get junk—bottles, tin 
cans, rags, old pairs of rubbers, old corsets 
or chandeliers. 

—o-—— 


February Records 


Some phonograph records are musical 
events. Each month TIME will note the 
noteworthy :** 

Opera: 

MapDAME BuTTERFLY, made in Italy by 
Italian singers, the Scala Chorus and the 
Milan Symphony ($28)—The fourth 
double-album in Columbia’s operatic series 
(others: Carmen, Tristan und _ Isolde, 
Aida). The singing is no better than at 
average Butterfly performances. Tenor 
Alessandro Granda (Pinkerton) occasion- 
ally bleats, Soprano Rosetta Pampanini is 
sometimes shrill and sophisticated for a 
16-year-old heroine. But Conductor Lor- 
enzo Molajoli keeps the whole moving at 
fine pace; the recording is first-rate. 

Paciracct Fantasy (Victor, $1.25)— 
Conductor Marek Weber sends from Eu- 
rope another of his single-record potpour- 
ris. Good for those who like their opera 


| edited and prefer the voices of violins, 
| clarinets, ’cellos to sopranos, tenors, bari- 
| tones. 


Faust, Le VEAu D’ Or and Norma, AH! 
Det Tesro, by Ezio Pinza and the Metro- 
politan Opera Chorus (Victor, $2)—The 
first is sung with such flourish that many 
will want the popular basso to attempt the 
role of Mephistopheles. The second will 
remind that other singers than Soprano 
Rosa Ponselle contribute to the Metro- 
politan’s proud production of Norma. 

Symphonic: 





STRAVINSKY’S SACRE DU PRINTEMPS by 
Igor Stravinsky and Symphony Orchestra 
(Columbia, $10)—Some call this ballet 
music mad, others magnificent. A Belgian 
soldier wounded in the last German attack 
dreamed of the whole earth uprooted and 
dancing to its primitive rhythms. (The 
first stage production is to be given in 
April in Philadelphia and Manhattan by 
the League of Composers in collaboration 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra. ) 


*Literally: as in a chapel. Popularly it ap- 
plies to any compositions intended to be sung 
without instrumental accompaniment. 

+Members of the Dayton Choir, unlike the St. 
Olaf, devote themselves exclusively to music. 
Theirs is preéminently a school devoted to the 
instruction of choral conducting. 

**Prices listed are for entire albums which in- 
clude several records. Where the price is not 
given, it is 75¢, standard rate for popular 10-inch 
records. 
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The 
Newest Development 


in River ‘Transportation— 
THE CATERPILLAR TOWBOAT 


And It Runs on the Highest - ea | 
Priced Bearings in the World The unusual method of propulsion employed on 


the ‘“‘Sunco-A4” introduces the caterpillar prin- 
ciple to'water transportation. None but SifSF 
Bearings are used in the drive and transmission 


UTRIVALING even the old Mississippi River 
systems. 


steamboats that according to legend could sail 
“on a heavy dew’’, a new type of river boat that 
dispenses both with propeller and paddle wheel, now 
navigates shoal streams upon the caterpillar prin- 
ciple... ALSO upon S3{S Anti-Friction Bearings. 


For throughout this revolutionary type of boat 
-.-.on the caterpillar drive...on the transmission 
system...are HilS{ Ball and Roller Bearings... 
37 of them...selected on the basis of unfailing per- 
formance... certainly not upon the basis of price 
... for SATS is “The Highest Priced Bearing in 
the World.” 


SKF INDUSTRIES, INC. 
40 East 34th St., New York, N. Y. 





2440 


THE HIGHEST PRICED BEARING IN THE WORLD 
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LEFT: La Plata Peak (Elevation 
14,332 feet), Independence 
Pass Highway in Autumn. 


BELOW: Field Silage Cutter at 
Work in an Arkansas Valley 
Cornfield. 





If you ask for Colorado fruits, 
vegetables and dairy prod- 
ucts, you bring some of Col- 
orado’'s high-altitude air and 
sunshine to your home. 






THE 
KEY STATE 
OF THE 
NEW WEST 





There's Always Room 
at the Top! 


Up here on top of the United 
States, you will get a Western 
welcome and learn what “high 
living” really is, at any time of 
year. Everything you want, for 
pleasure or comfort, is something 
Colorado HAS. 

Scenery ? None grander, any- 
where. Recreation? No end to it. Living conditions? Positively ideal. 

There is one best way to find out what Colorado's climate and scenery 
and opportunities mean to you: come out and see for yourself. Over- 
night from half the nation, two nights from almost anywhere, Colorado 
is near for your next vacation. The longer you stay the happier you'll be, 
the better you'll feel. Let us send the new Colorado book right away. 


THE COLORADO ASSOCIATION 


THE COLORADO ASSOCIATION, 913 Kit Carson Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


Send “ Colorful Colorado: Opportunity's Playground.” 
4 Include specific information about--- see 
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MENDELSSOHN’S SYMPHONY No. 3 by 
Felix Weingartner and the Royal Phil- 
harmonic (Columbia, $8)—This seldom- 
heard Scotch Symphony was inspired by a 
visit to Holyrood Palace, the Edinburgh 


| home of Mary, Queen cf Scots. Conductor 


Weingartner plays it in the capable, undis- 


| turbed spirit in which it was composed. 


ALBENIZ’ FETE-D1Ev A SEVILLE by Leo- 
pold Stokowski and the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra (Victor, $2.50)—Noisy picture 
music of a Spanish holiday dramatically 
played. 

Chamber: 

BLocH’s CoNcEeRTO Grosso by the Phil- 
adelphia Chamber String Simfonietta un- 
der Fabien Sevitzky (Victor, $5)—Bloch 
is one composer, at least, who lives in the 
U. S. (San Francisco) and deserves the 
adjective “important.” The Simfonietta is 
composed of 18 Philadelphia Orchestra- 
men; Conductor Sevitzky is nephew of 
Conductor Serge Koussevitzky, like him 


| a virtuoso on the double-bass. 


FRANK’S QUARTET IN D Major by he 
London String Quartet (Columbia, $12)— 


| The Londoners play fastidiously the great 








quartet for which Frank, 69, and long be- 
littled by the Paris public, was first widely 
hailed. 

Sonatas: 

BEETHOVEN’S SONATA IN G Major by 
Violinist Fritz Kreisler and Pianist Sergei 
Rachmaninoff (Victor, 2 records, $2.50 
ea.)—Beethoven in his happiest, most 
vigorous mood given by an all-star team 

GRIEG’s SONATA IN C MInor by Violin- 
ist Toscha Seidel and Pianist Arthur Loes- 
ser (Columbia, $6)—Capable if less emi- 
nent musicians play Grieg at his greatest 
Violinist Seidel is better on this record 
than in many a concert. 

Double-Bass: 

KOUSSEVITZKY’S CHANSON TRISTE and 
the Larco from Eccles’ Sonata, by Serge 
Koussevitzky (Victor, $2)—These num- 
bers are doleful but Koussevitzky’s rich, 
profound tones make his clumsy instru- 
ment seem worth its bulk. 


Songs: 


Desussy’s Brau Sorr and Szutc’s 


| CLarr DE LuNE by Mary Garden (Victor, 


| $1.50)—The first Garden record in two 


years can teach vocal students much in 
the way of interpretation, phrasing. 

WEEPIN’ Mary, I Want To BE ReEapy, 
Git oN Boarp and Dere’s No Hup1n’ 
PLace, by Paul Robeson (Victor )—Robe- 
son knows better spirituals of his race than 
these, but these amply reveal one of the 
smoothest, warmest baritones of the day. 

CHANT OF THE JUNGLE and WAITING 
AT THE END OF THE Roap by the Revelers 
(Victor)—The best of close-harmonists 
get rare instrumental effects with two good 
tunes, the first from the cinema Untamed, 
the second from Hallelujah. 

Nogsopy’s Usinc It Now and Funny, 
Dear, WHat Love Can Do (Brunswick ) 
—The tunes don’t matter. Marion Harris 
sings them in her husky, submissive voice. 
Also she has made Nobody’s Sweetheart 
and My Fate Is in Your Hands (Bruns- 
wick). 

I’m FoLLow1Inc You and Hoosrer Hop 
by the Duncan Sisters (Victor )—Recom- 
mended only for those who want a do-de- 
o-do sister act in their homes. The Dun- 
| cans perform just as they do in real life. 
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Why I want a 
CORONA 


typewriter 


This contest is open to all. 
Write a letter of not more than 200 
words, explaining why you want 
a Corona typewriter. The best letter 
will win a prize of $1,000. Second 
prize is $250. Ten prizes of $25 
each. Letters will be judged accord- 
ing to the value and soundness 
of reasons presented for wanting 
Corona, rather than according to 
literary merit. Letters may be typed 
or hand-written. 

Contest closes May 1st. Winners will 
be announced as quickly as possible. 





L C SMITH & 
1828 New York Life Building, 51 Madison Avenue, New York 
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Mi. than one million users have 


learned that Corona is a marvelous- 

ly efficient typewriter—smooth and re- 

sponsive in action, sturdily built for a 

lifetime of service and an amazing aid to 
living for every member of the family. 

One unique mechanical superiority of 

Corona is its one-piece, solid aluminum 


die-cast frame of tremendous strength 


a ee 


1500 
CONTEST 


1s PRIZE 


$1000, 


AIA 





Corona 


ling of modern design. 


Corona 


feeling the cost. 
it to you. Then you pay alittle every month. 


costs $39.50. 

furnished with either model. 

will be made on your old typewriter. 
Don’t forget the “Why I Want Corona” 


contest. 


committee work, 
management, 


and rigidity. With this powerful frame 
Corona does not have to be kept screwed 


to a wooden base—it stands on its own 


feet, takes up less room on a 
desk and is more attractive. 
Another advantage—the sheet 
as typed is held at exactly the right 
angle for easy reading. Anyone 
who has used other machines 
will appreciate this feature. 
Corona is the product of 
effort of skilled 


typewriter engineers to create a 


twenty years’ 
perfect small typewriter for per- 
sonal use. It has everything and 
does everything. It is small in the 
sense that a fine watch is small. 
Working parts are manufactured 
with exact precision—in some 


casesto one thousandth of aninch. 
: 


Coronas are finished in Scarlet, Green, 


Blue, and Maroon, with attractive panel- 


Also black and 


gold, and black with art panels. Seven 
color combinations to select from. 

There is only one way to know Corona. 
Try it in your home. It is easy to Corona- 
type. In a remarkably short time you can 
Coron: atype faster than you can write. 


Insist on a Corona demonstration. Any 


dealer will be glad to deliver 


Corona on trial. 


Time-Payment Plan. Fit our conven- 
ient time-payment plan into your family 
budget. You can own Corona without even 


A few dollars down brings 


Corona with standard keyboard costs $60. 


Special with three-row keyboard 
An attractive carrying case is 
An allowance 


Sit down now and catalog all the 


ways in which Corona will be useful to you, 
the help it can be in school work, club and 


business, writing, home 
correspondence. Ask your 


local Corona dealer for further informa- 
tion. Remember, the best reasons for want- 
ing Corona win $1,000. 


INC 





Note to dealers: Write for 


our agency proposition. 
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“Acme shows the last cost 


and the lowest cost. _.« 


... instantly 


gs ES, SIR, with the flip of a 
finger I can turn to any 
item and have a complete pic- 
ture of our purchases for the 
last four years.” 

Complete, up-to-the-minute 
information is imperative in 
the Purchasing Department. 
Failure to have it could very eas- 
ily mean many serious losses. 


Watch Dogs of Profits— 
that’s what Acme Visible Rec- 
ords are! Not alone in the Pur- 
chasing Department, but in 
every department where 
records are kept. 

Right before your 
eyes, Acme Visible 
Records instantly 
give you, in one 
complete record, all 
of the vital informa- 
tion on Source of Sup- 









... profit-builders, 
we call them!” 


ply, Quotations and Purchases. 

Acme also effects a saving in 
up-keep time, warns of danger- 
ous situations well in advance, 
and insures keeping the factory 
supplied with the right mate- 
rial at the right time. 

Acme Sales Records tie right 
up with stock and production; 
each department constitutes a 
vital check on the other. 

Acme Visible Records are 
famous as Profit- Builders 
in every department of 
modern business. You 

areinvited to request 
our book, “Profit- 
able Business Con- 
trol.” Attach coupon 
to your letterhead. 
There isno obligation. 


Acme is the world’s largest exclusive manufacturer of visible equipment 
Offices in Principal Cities 


ACME VISIBLE RECORDS 


ACME CARD SYSTEM COMPANY, 5 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Without obligation on my part, you may send me your book, “Profitable Business Control.” 


0 Have a systems man call for conference. 


Name 





Firm Name. 


City__ 





State 














Hoosier Hop has a bit of their typical dia- 
log thrown in for good measure. 


Piano: 


Wuy Was I Born? and Don’t Ever 
Leave ME (Brunswick )—Lee Sims upsets 
a few rhythms, improvising in the manner 
known as Gershwinian. 


Dance Records: 


SHEPHERD’S SERENADE and CHARMING 
(Victor)—Leo Reisman’s version is the 
best of these two hits. There is a good 
piano, soft saxophones and Reisman’s own 
violin. 

I’Lt See You Acatn and Ir Love Were 
ALL (Victor)—Well-mannered tunes from 
the musicomedy Bitter Sweet. British Noel 
Coward, actor-playwright, composed them. 

Don’t Ever Leave ME and ’Twas Nor 
So Lone Aco (Brunswick)—Roger Wolfe 
Kahn has entertaining variations for 
Sweet Adeline tunes which stay the sea- 
son’s best. 

You Do SoMETHING To ME and You've 
Got TuHat Tuinc (Victor)—Composer 
Cole Porter’s jazz in Fifty Million French- 
men is disappointing but Leo Reisman 
atones with smart interpretations. 

SoutH Sea Rose and ONLy THE GIRL 
(Brunswick)—These are played by the 
able Gypsies who advertise A. & P. gro- 
ceries over the radio. 

Rocue Sonc and WHEN I’m LOooKING 
AT You (Victor)—These vocal choruses 
sound thin compared with Baritone Law- 
rence Tibbett’s singing in the cinema The 
Rogue Song but the first has fanfaring 
trumpets and rolling drums highly descrip- 
tive of the picture. 

CRYING FOR THE CAROLINES and HAvE 
A LitTLe FattH In ME (Columbia)—Guy 
Lombardo and his Royal Canadians have 
a languid way, melancholy horns. Ben 
3ernie (Brunswick) and Waring’s Penn- 
sylvanians (Victor) have recorded the 
same tunes. 

SHOULD I? and A BUNDLE oF OLD LovE 
Letters (Victor)—Victor Arden and Phil 
Ohman exercise their two pianos in the 
first. The second is maudlin but unavoid- 
able this month. 

THE WOMAN IN THE SHOE and A Bun- 
DLE OF OLD Love LETTERS (Brunswick )— 
Jesse Stafford makes the first gay, prat- 
tling. Both are from the cinema Lord 
Byron of Broadway. 

I’m FotLtow1nc You and I’m SAILING 
ON A SUNBEAM (Columbia)—Best tunes 
from the cinema Jt’s.a Great Life in which 
an expert male quartet assists Paul 
Specht’s horns. 


Gypsy Dream Rose and M-a-r-y, I 
Love Y-o-u (Victor)—Maine neighbors 
of Rudy Vallée will discover no trace of 
his Yankee accent. In these his saxophone, 
his singing are thoroughly refined. 

Other good dance tunes: SHouLp I? and 
OnLy Love Is Reat (Brunswick), WHY 
Do You Suppose? and My Man Is ON 
THE MAKE (Columbia), UNDER A TEXAS 
Moon and Gypsy Dream Rose (Bruns- 
wick), Tap Dance Mep ey (for those 
who do) and By Heck (Victor), ROMANCE 
and AFTER A MILLION Dreams (Victor), 
West WIND and THE ONE Girv (Bruns- 
wick), Do Ya’ LovE Me? and WHERE 
You Are (Brunswick), Untit Love 
Comes ALonc and HELto Basy (Victor). 
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of apartments and 


business buildings 
heated by old 


fashioned steam 


heating systems 


And the Remedy 


Right now... Before another lease ex- 

pires.. Learn how three simple changes 

convert your present system into a modern 
fuel-thrifty vacuum plant 


is not what well-informed building 
operators and home owners are 
doing. 

They are converting these one- 
pipe steam plants into the most 
modern type of heating systems, 
at a small fraction of the cost of a 
new system. Thousands of buildings 
are now being heated by vacuum 
systems, converted from old-type 
steam plants, by three simple 
changes. 

In your city there 
are good heating con- 
tractors who specialize 
in this work. It is easy 
to locate one. He 
tightens up the con- 
nections to keep out 
air; replaces radiator 
air valves with the 
remarkable Hoffman 
Number 2 Vacuum 
Valves (with theft- 


OLD DAYS. Frigid early morning hours. 
Zero hours. How they menace rental 
values! It’s then that many a dollar’s worth of 
fuel is needlessly burned. Chilly messages from 
tenants. It is then that many a tenant decides 
to move. And it’s then that rents begin to slip. 


Is your building heated by a one-pipe steam 
system? If so, this advertisement, signed by a 
conscientious manufacturer, holds the biggest 
news you've ever read! 


Since that heating system was installed, 
heating engineers have worked out radical im- 
provements. Your present system is wastefully 
out of date. 


Rip it all out? Put in a new one? No. That vacuum check 


Foclock 8 
art 
baa 4 Hoffman Valves. 
“4 DRAFTS 
| CLOSED 


Open the drafts at 7 A. M. With 
the ordinary steam system it is like- 
ly to be 8 or later before radiators 
are hot. At 8:30 turn off drafts, by 9 
radiators are probably cool. 

Let your heating contractor vacu- 
um-ize the system with Hoffman 
equipment. Then open drafts at 7 
o'clock. At 7:15 your radiators are 
bot. Close drafts at 7:45. Radiators 
remain hot until 11 or later. With 
less fuel, you have hot radiators all 
morning, instead of a mere hour. 


DRAFTS 
CLOSED 


DRAFTS OPENED 
coup A 


SYSTEM - HOFFMAN VACUUMIZED J -~< 





VACUUM 
CHECK 












vacuum oiapuraga iators. They let air out, then lock it out! 


This cross sectional 
photo shows how air 
is doubly locked out 
of the radiator. The 
combination of the 


beck and card or a letter brings you the name, and the 
vacuum diaphragm 


{which doubly lock out 


air} is found only in 


HOFFMAN WN- mhe-e2 VACUUM VALVES 





































If you own a house or 
building heated by 
steam you are vitally 
affected by these facts. 


proof locks); and places 
Hoffman vacuum vent valves 
on the basement mains, to 
clear the pipes of air. 


That is all. The job can 
be completed quickly, with- 
out putting out the fire. You 
will then have a modern one- 
pipe vacuum system. 


In a vacuum, water boils 
at low temperatures. 


When the steam plant is converted into a 
Hoffman Vacuum system every radiator (even 
on the topmost floor) heats up a few minutes 
after drafts are opened. When the fire is banked 
the vacuum keeps radiators hot for three hours 
or more, just as though you had pressure up 
all the time. This means that in the coldest 
weather radiators stay hot a// day long without 
frequent raising of steam pressure. 

You can imagine the great amount of fuel 
thus saved. In many buildings and homes this 
saving is as much as $5 per radiator every year. 

The full efficiency of the vacuum system is 
the result of keeping a/r out of it. That is why 
the best heating contractor always installs 
Hoffman Number ,2 Vacuum Valves on ra- 


If you own a house or building of any kind, 
you are urged to investigate and analyze these 
rather startling facts. Let us send you the name 
of a nearby heating contractor who specializes 
in Hoffman vacuum-izing. This coupon, a post 


Hoffman booklet which explains and proves 
the whole story. Hoffman Specialty Company, 
Inc., Dept. V-9, Waterbury, Connecticut. 


Hoffman Specialty Company, Inc. 
Dept. V-9, Waterbury, Conn. 


Send me the facts about Hoffman Vacuum-izing steam heat- 
ing systems, and the name of a good local contractor who 
specializes in this work. 












Name 


Address 


I am interested in a House Apartment House........ Busi- 


ness Building........ Approximate Number of Radiators.......... 





Pacific Coast and U. S. average sales of a 
x) 


Pacific 


Coast 


nationally advertised luxury food—more than 
twice as much per capita on the Pacific Coast 


States 


Average 
U.S. 210 





Average 


Tele) 


(U S. average for 5 years taken as a Base Index = 100) 
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You meet bright resourceful hostesses ev- 
erywhere nowadays, and it’s best to be post- 
ed on art, on the Chicago prices for prime 
300-350 Ib. heifers, the reason why Elmer 
won't sing bass in the M. E. choir, and the 
news that Old Man Baker has finally decid- 
ed to put in a telephone. 

In short, you might as well accept it as a 


fact that people lead different lives accord- 


ing to the traditions of their towns, states 


and geographical sections. 


Away out here on the Pacific Coast, for 
instance, it stands to reason that a 165.1 
standard of living index as compared with 


a national index of 100, means that people 


must be exceptionally conscious of up-to-date 


41 


wants. And a 55% super-rating in average 
incomes means that they can gratify them 
and have money left over. 

Also, a 62% concentration of population 


in urban communities facilitates buying of 


displayed products, and the most rapid in- 


crease of population in America constantly 
adds an extra value to the dealer connec- - 


tions you make. 


We venture cautiously that, on the whole, 


it does seem as though a detailed investiga- 
tion of market possibilities for almost any ad- 
vertised product on the Pacific Coast should 
encourage special sales and advertising ef- 


forts here. If so, the six Hearst Coast papers 


are predominantly important in your plans. 


STURL 





HEARST 





Morning & Sunday 
LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 


SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER 


SEATTLE POST-INTELLIGENCER 


1,390, 180 CIRCULATION 
FOR 1,560,000 FAMILIES 


Six of the 28 Hearst Newspapers 
read by more than 20,000,000 people 


Evening 


LOS ANGELES HERALD 


SAN FRANCISCO CALL-BULLETIN 


OAKLAND POST-ENQUIRER 











Chimes Tower 


Lovell and Lovell, Architects 


A New 
and Beautiful 


ld 6 @ss tm 
CEMEW ERT 
MEMORIALS 


A tower of stately grace, vibrant with 
the rich, mellow voice of Tower Chimes— 


Golden-Voiced Chimes which avto- 
matically sound the Westminster peal 
every fifteen minutes and automatically 
play the favorite music of a departed 
one each day; everlasting Chimes which, 
generations hence, will still be adding 
the beauly of automatically played 
Chimes Concerts to Independence, 
Memorial and Armistice Day ceremonies; 
sweetly musical Chimes whose “Taps,” 
sounded at the close of day, becomes at 
once a reverent salute to the departed 
and a signal ihat gate-closing time is at 
hand— 


To all who prefer the living beauty of 
such a-memorial to the cold inanimate- 
ness of the ordinary monument, to all 
who seek to honor the departed mem- 
bers of their family in a signally impress- 
ive way, J. C. Deagan, Inc. will gladly 
send full information. 


J.C.Dea gan Inc. 


EsT. 1660 


243 Deagan Building Chicago 


ADAMS. 
MEMORIAL CHIMES * 
Dedicoted to the Glory of God 


ond in loving memory of | 
those members of the 
JOHN'S. ADAMS FAMILY 
sphohave possed to their sowed 








The minimum price of Deagen Tower 
Chimes is $4375, f. 0. b. Chicago. 
Other tones may be added later, if 
desired,as may also the Electric Player 


Deagan Tower Chimes 


CORDED wEMn 


The Memorial Sublime 
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U.S. Etching v. British 

Certain British print dealers gasped with 
astonishment and dismay last week when 
they received back from three Manhattan 
art establishments several unopened pack- 
ages of prints by noted artists. Other 
such shipments had been similarly returned 
of late, and now members of the Print 
Sellers’ Association of Great Britain realize 
two things: 1) They cannot outsmart the 
U. S. print-dealers; 2) U. S. print-lovers 
have grown so appreciative of the work of 
their fellow countrymen that U. S. dealers 
can be independent of British, if not of 
all foreign artists, in black-and-whites. 

A large factor in the value of any etch- 
ing is the number of impressions made, 2. e. 
the size of the edition.* Unethical jobbers 
abroad have been sending to the U. S. 
work by famed etchers, with the statement 
that no further proofs were to be had, the 
issues being closed, and quoting specific 
prices. But after the prints were placed on 
sale, the British dealers would send agents 
to collectors in various parts of the U. S. 
and offer prints of their “closed” issues at 
less than the U. S. retail prices. Naturally, 
the collectors thought they were being 
overcharged by U. S. dealers. 

A decade or so ago outraged U. S. deal- 
ers would probably have been more delib- 
erate in declaring war and returning work 
by Sir David Young Cameron, Muir- 
head Bone, Edmund Blampied and other 
notables. But the demand for native work 
has increased several hundred per cent in 
the last dozen years, and with the demand 
has grown the number and fame of U. S. 
etchers. British prices are still the highest : 
a Cameron has sold for $4.000, whereas 
$1,125 paid at an auction for Frank Wes- 
ton Benson’s Pintails is still the U. S. 
record. But few prints, abroad or in the 
U. S., sell for more than $100 and the 
majority bring less than $50 at the time 
of issue. “Prices subject to change with- 
out notice’ was the announcement on a 
catalog of a recent large Manhattan exhi- 
bition, indicating the speculative spirit 
which is driving U. S. prices upward. 

A leading Manhattan gallery exhibited at 
one time in the summer of 1928 the work 
of 69 etchers. Last summer it showed 
prints by 1oo. That foreign connoisseurs 
are recognizing U. S. etchers was shown 
when, in 1928, the Bibliothéque Nationale 
in Paris exhibited U. S. prints. Last spring 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, under 
the patronage of British Ambassador to 
Washington Sir Esme Howard, held an 
even larger show of the same kind. 

Any well-rounded collection of U. S. 
etchings would include work by: 

Frank Weston Benson of Salem, Mass. 
He was a painter for 30 years before he 
began etching, and won enough medals to 
satisfy a grand vizier. He was one of “The 
Ten Americans” who made artistic history 
a decade or more ago; his paintings as 
well as his prints are in many museums. 
His etchings indicate his favorite pastime 
—hunting and sketching wildfowl in lonely 





*The etched plate wears out after 75 or 100 
proofs have been “pulled.’’ Last week Director 
Charles L. Offin of The Etchers’ Guild warned 
the public against mechanically reproduced fac- 
similes now sold in drug stores for $1 each. 


marshes. They bring higher prices than 
those of any living U. S. artist. A recent 
exhibition catalog, stating the prices of 
other etchers’ works, tactfully omitted 
mention of Benson’s prices, but the initial 
offer must be $150 or better. 

John Taylor Arms of Fairfield, Conn.., 
likes to travel abroad. His series on the 
lacy Gothic cathedrals of France is now 
worth about $150 per print. He is repre- 
sented in many a museum, including the 
British and the Musée de Rouen. 

Levon West, born in South Dakota 30 
years ago, is a descendant of Benjamin 
West, Colonial and British painter. He 
likes to wander amid the lonely buttes 
and lakes of the Northwest, hunting and 
sketching, when he is not doing Houdini 
tricks with cards or taking rabbits out of 
the pockets of his friends. He watched the 











West’s LINDBERGH 
. exhibited while Paris was cheering. 


aviators on Long Island preparing for the 
flight to Paris in the spring of 1927. He 
came to know Charles Augustus Lind- 
bergh, and etched his portrait directly on 
copper plate from memory, aided by a 
photograph, the day Lindbergh landed in 
Paris. Exhibited in Manhattan while 
Paris was still cheering, that bit of work 
did much to establish West. The impres- 
sions are now worth about $100 each. 

Walter Ernest Tittle of Manhattan may 
have etched more notables than any artist 
now living. One of his series comprised all 
the principals in the Washington Disarma- 
ment Conference of 1922. So much has he 
lived abroad (he is a connoisseur of fine 
wines) that he was once interviewed as 
“Walter Tittle, the English etcher,” but he 
was born in Springfield, Ohio. 

Louis C. Rosenberg of Manhattan finds 
pleasure wandering about Rome and Con- 
stantinople, doing stately ruins, pic- 
turesque mosques. Good Rosenbergs now 
fetch more than $70 each. He is repre- 
sented in the British and Victoria & Albert 
Museums, London, besides various U. S. 
museums. 

Martin Lewis of Manhattan combines 
humor and beauty in etching characters at 
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GREAT BANKING 
INSTITUTION 


SERVICE 
KEEPS PACE with 
RESOURCES 


Northwest Bancorporation has the resources, plus a desire 
to serve, which meets your every banking requirement in the 
Middle Northwest. 

With $478,000,000 in resources, and with 93 banks and 
trust companies in leading centers, this great financial insti- 
tution offers real help in opening, building or operating your 
business in this territory. 

When any of your company’s funds are deposited in any 
Northwest Bancorporation bank, you become a customer of 
the entire groupof101 institutions. All of the advantages of 
our personal knowledge and contacts extending throughout 
the Middle Northwest are yours. Whatever information or 
help you may want in making more intimate 
acquaintance with individuals or the condi- 
tions of the territory can be had through this 
one source. We invite you to draw upon 
the experience and resources of this great 
banking group in the Middle Northwest. To 
interested executives, we will be glad to send 
the Northwest Bancorporation booklet: 
“Blazing a new financial trail.” Write the 
Northwest Bancorporation, Minneapolis. 























MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 











NORTHWEST BANCORPORATION 


COMBINED RESOURCES OVER $478,000,000 
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beaches, on roof gardens, in city streets. 
He was born in Australia, and left home 
at an early age because his family objected 
to his “wasting his time making pictures.” 

Troy Kinney of. Manhattan whose spe- 
cialty is the dance, finds his chief recre- 
ation during the outdoor season at his 
country place near New Canaan, Conn., 
where dancers pose and pirouette for him 
with only Nature’s scenery, personal or 
otherwise. : 

Sears Gallagher of Boston likes golfing 
and fishing in New England and elsewhere. 

Versatile Childe Hassam enjoys beach 
scenes and many other things. It would 
require a half-column to list the prizes he 
has won, beginning with a bronze medal 
at the Paris Exposition of 1892, and the 
museums in which he is represented. 

Kerr Eby prefers to wander amid wild 
marshes, fish in the surf. He was born in 
Tokyo of U. S. parents. He lives in Man- 
hattan and Westport, Conn. 

Thomas Schofield Handforth of Tacoma, 
Wash., and George Overbury (“Pop’’) 
Hart of Coytesville, N. J., and many other 
places. have the greatest wanderlust of all. 
Handforth’s delight is to sketch shepherds 
in Arabia and scenes in Tunis; Hart’s to 
watch and sketch cock-fights, mandolin 
players in Mexico and the West Indies, 
veiled women in Morocco. 

Horace Devitt Welsh of Philadelphia 
and Manhattan finds everything in life in- 
teresting, even people who know nothing 
about art. He has etched and painted sub- 
jects ranging from graveyards and inmates 
of insane asylums to night-club habitués. 
He is as much of an authority on Joseph 
Pennell as Pennell was on Whistler. 

Arthur William Heinizleman of Manhat- 
tan and Paris, born in 1891 at Newark, 
N. J., has made a great success as painter 
and etcher, is represented in foreign and 
U.S. museums. He often travels in France 
and elsewhere with John Taylor Arms. 
His etchings bring $150 to $250 each. 


—-— 





‘Perfect Masterpiece” 

When he was in the U. S. five years ago 
Spain’s famed Painter Ignacio Zuloaga 
pointed to the art of the Aztecs, the 
Mayas, the Incas, saying: “That should be 
the source of the greatest inspiration to 
your artists. Leave European art to the 
Europeans, and develop a native art that 
will be truly American.” 

Last week Jacques Mauny, French 
painter and critic, whose exhibition at the 
De Hauke Gallery (Manhattan) has just 
closed, said practically the same thing: 
“The collections of early American art at 
the Brooklyn Natural History and Ameri- 
can Indian Museums are truly formidable. 
Let us hope that Americans will soon lib- 
erate themselves from the dictatorship of 
Europe—cease to be incurable addicts of 
the copie d’ancien. Architects and artists 
must some time realize the value of their 
aboriginal art, native flower of the Ameri- 
can continent, and the only one which was 
created for its crystal-like sky. just as 
Gothic art was the flower created for the 
damp ‘and delicate scenery of Ile-de- 
France.” 

Frenchman Mauny also took occasion to 
say: “The masses. however, do not seem 
to have too much need for art—in their 
old forms, at any rate. Perhaps the rhythm 
ci their life is too brutal. Perhaps the 





American woman, a perfect living mas- 
terpiece, dispenses all the beauty needed 
for the country.” 


Citadel Taken 

U. S. modernists rejoiced and made 
merry last week. With the opening of a 
great exhibition at the Grand Central Gal- 
leries, Manhattan, they had captured one 
of the strongest citadels of conservatism. 
Never before had a modernist show been 
permitted there, and now the works of 33 
modernists were on view. They celebrated 
artistically, mentally, physically, at the 
private view the day before opening. They 
danced to the music of mandolins and 
guitars in the dignified Grand Central 
premises. They drank tea and other 
liquids. They smoked cigarets in modernist 
defiance of signs that read ““No Smoking.” 
Some of them ranged themselves earnestly 
around “Egg Beater No 5,” a thoroughly 














Morris Kantor, Bernard Karfiol, Walt 
Kuhn, Yasuo Kuniyoshi, Richard Lahey, 
Robert Laurent, Louis Lozowick, Reuben 
Nakian, Jules Pascin, Joseph Pollet, Ben 
Shahn, Charles Sheeler, Dorothy Varian, 
A. Walkowitz, Max Weber, Marguerite and 
William Zorach. 

Washington and Philadelphia beat New 
York by several years in establishing mod- 
ern museums, and the art institutions of 
Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Brooklyn, 
Rochester, Denver, Worcester, Los An- 
geles and Newark all have large sections 
devoted to modernist art. Manhattan’s 
first modernist museum, called the Gallery 
of Living Art, was opened two years ago 
by New York University in Washington 
Square, financed by Albert Eugene Gal- 
latin. Three months ago New York’s sec- 
ond museum of the kind, The Museum of 
Modern Art, was established in the Heck- 
scher Building, and when the name of Mrs. 
John Davison Rockefeller Jr. and others 








MopDERNISTS* 


They jubilated in a citadel. 


modernistic creation by Modernist Stuart 
Davis, and had their photograph taken. It 
was the biggest event in the campaign to 
modernize U. S. art since the Armory 
Show of 1913, in which several of the same 
artists were represented. Now the modern- 
ists were and are in control of the situ- 
ation. Of the 33 exhibitors at the Grand 
Central show, 25 have pictures hanging in 
leading museums. On the first day of the 
show there were eleven sales. 

The Painters and Sculptors Gallery As- 
sociation, proprietors of the big show- 
rooms above Grand Central station, has 
hitherto specialized in the work of acade- 
micians like George de Forest Brush, Her- 
bert Adams, Edwin Howland Blashfield. 
This year they invited the Downtown Gal- 
lery, protagonist of modernism, to arrange 
a show. The exhibits, totalling 132 paint- 
ings, water colors, drawings, prints, sculp- 
tures, filled seven of the eleven galleries. 
will remain until the middle of February. 
The exhibitors: 

George C. Ault, Peggy Bacon, Emile 
Branchard, Alexander Brook, Glenn O. 
Coleman, Stuart Davis, Hunt Diederich, 
Duncan Ferguson, Ernest Fiene, Arnold 
Friedman, Wood Gaylor, Anne Gold- 
thwaite, Bernar Gussow, Samuel Halpert, 
George O. (“Pop”) Hart, Stefan Hirsch, 


of financial and social eminence appeared 
among the sponsors, anyone could see the 
handwriting on the wall: wealth is support- 
ing radical art. Last month Mrs. Gertrude 
Vanderbilt Whitney announced plans for 
Manhattan’s third museum of living art, 
to contain only U. S. works (Tre, Jan. 
20), and last week it could definitely be 
told that, despite Mrs. Whitney’s personal 
predilection for the traditional, here too 
modernists will be welcomed. 

As far west as California, and in towns 
as small as Springville, Utah, are associa- 
tions showing modernist art. The attend- 
ance at the opening of the Museum of 
Modern Art show of Gauguin, Cézanne, 
Van Gogh and Seurat, was 47,000. Neither 
art lovers nor the curious visit displays of 
academic art in such crowds. Cynics say 
that even the National Academy of De- 
sign, the very last and as yet uncaptured 
citadel of conservatism, had to hang a 
picture sidewise and then publicize the 
fact that a somewhat modernistic picture 
had been so hung by mistake (Trae, Nov. 
18), to get people to attend its latest show. 

*Standing: Max Weber, Glenn O. Coleman, 
William Zorach, Marguerite Zorach, Richard 
Lahey, Robert Laurent, Dorothy Varian, Alex- 
ander Brook and Peggy Bacon. Seated: Stefan 
Hirsch and Duncan Ferguson. 
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“To reflect Industrial Life in ink and paper and word and picture as 
the finest skyscraper reflects it in stone and steel and architecture.’ 


Fortune 


‘From cover to cover, it is consistently beautiful 
in typography, illustrations and color printing. 
I particularly like the Time flavor of the well- 
chosen, well-written articles. I compliment you 
upon your discriminating selection of subjects. 
They lack nothing in variety, freshness of view- 
point and general treatment. Its originality, at- 
tractiveness and value to the intelligent reader de- 
mand for Fortune a high, distinctive place in 
our national life.”’ 
ARTHUR CAPPER 


U. S. Senator 
* 
“beautifully edited.” 
HERNAND BEHN 
Pres., Int. Tel. & Tel. 


* 

*‘_-sets unusual standards.”’ 
P. E. Crow.ey 

Pres., N. Y. Central R. R. 

* 
“Your publication is to business journalism gener- 
ally what grand opera is to music. You have really 
produced a very wonderful thing. It is not only 
worth the money but it has intrinsic selling 
capacity which will, I think, make people see that 
it is worth the money.”’ 


Ivy LEE 
* 


performance has not fallen behind your prom- 
ise—congratulations.’’ 
Tuomas W. LaMont 
*K 
‘first class in every respect.”’ 
W. B. Srorey 
Pres., Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe R. R. 








“You have succeeded magnificently — highly 
distinctive and extraordinarily beautiful.”’ 
JosepH PuLirzer 
x 
‘‘—appropriately named, artistically designed and 
excellently edited, affording both pleasure and prof- 
it to the reader it emphasizes not merely the power 
but the beauty of business.”’ 
W. R. Core 
Pres., Louisville & Nash- 
ville R. R. 
* 
*“My anticipations are more than realized in this 
wonderful publication.”’ 
Frank E. GANNETT 
Pres., Gannett Newspapers 
: 
*‘The most beautiful magazine I have ever seen. 
The articles are timely and interesting.” 
Orto H. Fax 
Pres., Allis Chalmers 
Manufacturing Company 
x 


sé 


—significant departure.”’ 
Orro KAHN 


* 


“IT am so overwhelmed by the first number of 
Fortune that I scarcely know what to say. So 
far as I know, only art and sports have heretofore 
developed a magazine of such beauty and distinc- 
tion.—Now Fortune appears to give its fas- 
cinating picture of the beauty and power of 
business.—I congratulate you on the initial number 
of this great adventure.”’ 
Owen D. Younc 





TIME, Inc. 


Publishers 
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Fortunes is not for sale at newsstands. The subscription price is $10 a year. Single copies, 
$1. Subscription orders should be addressed to 350 East 22nd Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Cementing Contacts 
With Southern and Latin- 


American Organizations 


The officers of the Canal Bank in New Orleans fre- 
quently have the pleasant opportunity of cementing 
contacts between American business and Southern 
and Latin American organizations. 

More frequently are we called upon to furnish ac- 
curate trade and credit information. Our files list 
practically every line of business and cover a very 
large territory. 

Use the facilities of this bank. Our officers and 
staff—backed by the experience and traditions of 
the Canal Bank’s ninety-eight years of banking—de- 
sire to serve you. 


Write for our NEW ORLEANS BOOK, 
which outlines an interesting side of the 
| South’s Commercial Progress since 1831 


“RESOURCES OVER ONE HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS 


Te CANAL 


BANK AND [RUST Co. 


of New Orleans 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 











1928 Incomes 


More significant than any corporate 
earnings statement, more significant than 
any statistics yet prepared on 1929, was 
a figure-redundant report issued last week 
by the Bureau of Internal Revenue, cover- 
ing in great detail the taxable income of 
U. S. citizens and corporations during the 
prosperous year of 1928. 


Rich Men. In 1927, eleven people had 
incomes of $5,000,000 or over. In 1928, 
13 others joined this select group. Million- 
dollar incomes increased from 290 to 496. 
While not all millionaires necessarily have 
a millionaire’s income, and some people 
with millionaires’ incomes often fall far 
short of the seven magic figures in actual 
wealth, during 1928 exactly 42,613 people 
reported incomes of $50,000 ($1,000,000 
@ 5%). In 1927 there had been only 33,- 
695 in this class. Not only rich men grew 
in number, as the following table of total 
people reporting shows: 


Income Classes 1927 1928* 
$3,000 under $5,000 1,209,345 3,114,489 
$5,000 under $10,000 567,700 561,114 
$10,000 under $25,000 252,079 265,438 
$25,000 under $50,000 60,123 67,300 
$50,000 under $100,000 22,573 26,838 
$100,000 under $150,000 5,261 6,988 
$150,000 under $300,000 3,873 5,605 
$300,000 under $500,000 1,141 1,720 
$500,000 under $1,000,000 557 971 
$1,000,000 and over 290 496 


Quick Profits. Throughout 1928 the 
stock market showed a continual trend 
upward. In incomes of under $25,000, 
15% of the profits were from assets held 
less than two years, probably indicating 
the extent of profitable speculation. In 
the groups of higher incomes 10.3% was 
from this same source, against 6.92% the 
year before. 

Aggregate, average. The aggregate 
net income of individuals was $24,625,- 
488,175, up 9.09% from 1927. Incomes 
were reported by 4,050,959 persons, of 
whom 2,434,640 paid taxes. The average 
net income was $6,078.93. 

Where from? Sources of income were 
estimated as follows: 


Distribution Amount Per Cent 
Wages and salaries....$10,263,317,251 36.01 
DME: sv ée as Ganesan s 3,288,963,184 11.54 


Partnership ......e+++  1,940,274,581 6.81 
Profit from sale of real 
estate, stocks, bonds, 
etc., other than capital 
net gain from sale of as- 
sets held more than two 
4.) SLE ee 
Capital net gain from 
sale of assets held more 
than two years........ 


2,943,173,181 10.33 


1,843,339,590 6.47 


OS mer. i 20,279,067,787 71.16 
Rents and royalties.... 1,274,900,549 4.47 
Interest and investment 


INCOME ..00:.ceccecee  2;,068,472,000 988 
Interest on government 
obligations not wholly 
exempt from tax...... 
Dividends on stock of 


40,364,568 14 


domestic corporations.. 4,403,153,965 15.45 
PUNE 3.60.00 tive eens 440,551,417 1.55 
eer Se 8,220,441,507 28.84 


Total income ...... 28,499,509,294 100.00 
General deductions .... 3,874,021,119 13.59 
MOL MOONE ccccnecess 24,625,488,175 86.41 


Companies. Corporate gross incomes 
came to $113,123,180,222 against $102,- 


*Filed to Aug. 31, 1929. 


816,264,031 in 1927. This was distributed 
as follows: 


Income Class Number of Returns 


Return showing net income under 

$3,000 135,013 
$3,000 to $100,000 112,259 
$100,000 to $500,000 7929 
$500,000 to $1,000,000 1,195 
$1,000,000 under $5,000,000 921 
$5,000,000 and over 201 
Total showing net income 257,521 
Total showing no net income 167,258 
Inactive corporations—no income 

data reported 48,574 


Total 473,353 


Chemical Patriot 


“So long as the Germans control great 
chemical institutions in which the world 
of tomorrow is being formed, they can sit 
back and smile at such things as the Lon- 
don Naval Conference, for if Germany has 
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FRANCIS PATRICK GARVAN 





The War is over? 


chemical control of the world .. . she 
need fear no one. . . . It is because of all 
this . ... that the American people have 


a right to know of any such operation as 
that accomplished here in New York in 
the financing of a subsidiary of the Ger- 
man chemical cartel.” 

Last week these words came from one- 
time Alien Property Custodian Francis 
Patrick Garvan who mortally fears and 
hates all things Teuton. Accusing the larg- 
est U. S. bank of fraud, he was demand- 
ing an inquiry into the flotation last April 
of $30,000,000 of 54% convertible de- 
bentures of the American I. G. Chemical 
Corp. by National City Co. Its advertise- 
ment of the bonds, he said, intended “to 
deceive the American public into the be- 
lief that the proceeds of these bonds were 
to be used to foster and finance the devel- 
opment of chemical and allied industries 
in the U. S. . . . whereas the real pur- 
pose and imtent was to obtain $30,000,000 
from American citizens with which to 
strengthen the I. G. Farben-industrie Ak- 
tiengesellschaft in Germany in competi- 
tion with and in destruction of the Amer- 
ican chemical industry.” 


Garvan. No holder of American I. G. 
bonds is Francis Garvan. He first came 
into prominence when he was made Alien 
Property Custodian. One of his acts was 
to confiscate German chemical patents and 
sell them to the Chemical Foundation (of 
which he is head) for the fostering of the 
U. S. chemical industry. In 1919 he was 
awarded the Priestley medal “for being 
the greatest lay patron of chemistry.” 
Later, criminal proceedings were started 
against him for the sale of the German 
patents, but he was exonerated. 


Another act of Custodian Garvan was 
to sell the confiscated Bosch Magneto Co. 
For this he was charged with defrauding 
the government of $5,500,000 but the case 
was dismissed last fortnight. From these 
things he probably conceived his great hate 
of the Teuton shadow. Last week he ac- 
cused Senator Moses, former State Attor- 
ney General Merton E. Lewis, Banker 
Otto Hermann Kahn “and his partner 
Warburg,” Oswald Garrison Villard (edi- 
tor of The Nation), and others, of Ger- 
man propaganda—all in his lengthy writ- 
ten attack on American I. G. Chemical 
Corp., which he sent to the office of the 
State Attorney General. 

In addition to his charge that the com- 
pany is a German menace, Mr. Garvan 
based his fraud accusations on the fol- 
lowing ideas: 1) the debentures are con- 
vertible into common stock which the 
company can redeem, thereby assuring 
German control; 2) Paul Warburg re- 
ceived an honorary Ph. D. from Heidel- 
berg in 1927, W. E. Weiss a similar degree 
from Cologne in 1928, were thereby in- 
fluenced to lend their names to the com- 
pany, while others received ‘“‘considera- 
tions having nothing to do with the inter- 
ests of the company.” 

Since these facts were not concealed, 
Assistant Attorney General Washburn re- 
plied there was no fraud in selling the 
bonds. Significant seemed the fact that 
no holder of the bonds joined in the com- 
plaint, for while the redeemable feature 
may be unusual it still leaves a speculative 
interest to the issue. 

Behind Mr. Garvan’s accusations, there- 
fore, seemed only fear for the future of 
the U. S. chemical industry. Col. Her- 
man A. Metz, vice president and treas- 


. urer of American I. G. and one of the 


chief objects of the Garvan fury, said, 
“Frank thinks he is doing a great public 
service, but doesn’t know the War is over, 
and is talking through his hat.” He added 
that 95% of all dyes are now made in the 
U. S. and that U. S. concerns are selling 
dyestuffs in Germany in direct competition 
with I. G. Farbenindustrie. 

U. S. Chemistry. Long a great bogy 
has been the German Dye Trust. But 
since the War the U. S. chemical industry 
has flourished. In 1929 exports of chemi- 
cals exceeded $200,000,000, up $25,000,- 
ooo from 1928. In sales and profits U. S. 
chemical companies lead the world. More 
than half the U. S. business is done by its 
three biggest companies: du Pont, Allied 
Chemical & Dye, Union Carbide & Carbon. 
Excluding du Pont’s investment in General 
Motors, the total assets of these three 
come to $585,718,00o—or nearly twice the 
size of the Garvan-feared I. G. Farben- 
industrie. 
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Wheat & Cotton 


Tumbling almost steadily downward, 
last week the price of wheat touched the 
lowest levels on the present crop and cot- 
ton crashed to the worst prices since 1927 
In wheat the situation seemed a natural 
one of supply and demand. In cotton the 
decline was somewhat justified by cold 
which is said to have killed the boll weevil 
in large areas. But what caused cotton to 
drop precipitately was apparently “an un- 
fortunate misunderstanding.” Briefly, the 

“unfortunate misunderstanding” seems to 
have taken place as follows: 

An editor to a reporter: Find out from 
Alexander Legge if it’s true that the Farm 
Board’s plan for buying cotton will send 
the price up $20 or $25 a bale. 

The reporter to Mr. Legge: Is it true 
the Federal Farm Board is buying cotton 
$20 and $25 a bale above the market? 

Mr. Legge: The Farm Board or its 
agencies would do nothing as foolish as 
that. 

The Reporter to the editor: Mr. Legge 
says he wouldn’t do anything as foolish as 
buy cotton. 

Cotton dealers (as the price falls): Mr. 
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THE LURE OF THE 
if avoided in finance. .it becomes possible in travel 


HE secret of financial success is so simple that 
many people overlook it. Constant saving and 
safe investment, protected over a period of years, will 
build a comfortable fund for travel or retirement. 


No investments are recognized as so safe as Guar- 
anteed First Mortgages. F idelity Union Guaranteed | 
First Mortgages are all on New Jersey real estate, | 
carefully selected and guaranteed by the largest 

title and mortgage guarantee company in Ne Ww 
2 per cent and are available 
A Spec tial Correspondence 
Division will execute your orders and advise you in 


FIDELITY UNION | 
AND MORTGAGE 
GUARANTY 
NE W 
Capital and Surplus over $7,500,000 


Legge has just said the Farm Board won't 
buy cotton at any foolish price like this. 


— 


Dewey on Poland 

In 1927 Charles Schuveldt Dewey (Yale 
1904) changed his address from U. S. 
Treasury Dept., Washington, D. C., to 
Bank of Poland, Warsaw, Poland. Though 
he is called “American Financial Adviser 
to Poland,” he and the U. S. disclaim all 
official connection. As Architect Albert 
Kahn, of Detroit, and Engineer Hugh 
Lincoln Cooper, of New York, hire out 
their expert services to the Soviet, so 
Economist Dewey puts his expert advice 
at the disposal of the Polish Treasury. It 
was he who was behind the recent deal by 
which Standard Steel Car Corp. under- 
wrote $20,000,000 worth of Polish State 
Railways Bonds for Lilpop, Rau & Loe- 
wenstein, Polish car builders. A more per- 
sonal result of Economist Dewey’s stay in 
Poland is a series of moving pictures of 
Russia and Poland. Since he took them 


himself, he is very proud of them. He likes 
to run them off, with comments, for 
friends after dinner. Whenever any of his 
pretty daughters or smart sons appear on 
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the screen, Economist Dewey cries out: 
“There’s Bud! There’s Suzette!” 

Last week Economist Dewey, in this 
country for a few weeks’ respite from his 
duties in Warsaw, gave some international 
advice to American business men. To the 
Merchants’ Association of New York he 
spoke of the country whose economic re- 
sources he has studied for two years. With 
a national debt of only $15.50 per capita, 
one of the lowest in Europe, Poland should 
attract American capital, said Economist 
Dewey. He advised U. S. manufacturers 
to become partners in Polish firms and 
thus get in on the ground floor of the pros- 
perity he foresees for Polish industry. 
“Because of her natural resources and be- 
cause there is a possibility of her becoming 
a distributing centre for the Near East 
and Central Europe, I believe that any 
American manufacturer... would be 














Keystone 
CHARLES SCHUVELDT DEWEY 
. prescribed Polish partners. 

wise in considering the possibility of enter- 
ing as a partner or purchasing part of the 
equity of a similar industry which he will 
find in Poland... .” Such words were 
interesting to the business men, gratifying 
to the distinguished Poles who heard them. 
Astor, Shipping, Youth 

William Vincent Astor has been inter- 
ested in mechanics ever since, in his late 
teens, he greasily dismembered his Frank- 
lin automobile. During the War his me- 
chanical bent led him to ships, and he rose 
from U. S. ensign to lieutenant, served in 
foreign waters. Nor did his interest in 
ships decay with peace. Last year there 
was delivered to him the Nourmahal, big- 
gest oil-burning yacht in the world. Since 
its owner is Commodore of the New York 
Yacht Club, the Nourmahal is the Club 
flagship. Indeed the Astor interest in the 
sea 1s so great as to be almost exclusive 
of allelse. Last week, going from pleasure 
to business, Commodore Astor acquired an 
important interest in the Roosevelt Steam- 
ship Co. From Southern waters, where he 
is cruising in his Nourmahal, he sent a 
wire, announced his intention of taking 
an active interest in the affairs of the 
line. Up to this time Vincent Astor has 
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The economic value 
of Investment Companies 


OL 





CUT IN WOOD BY J. J. LANKES 


DECORATIONS BY ROCKWELL KENT 


prepa Tig companies such as 
those in the American Founders 
group must justify their existence by 
achieving better-than-average results 
in periods of depression as well as in 
times of inflation. 

The funds contributed by the de- 
benture owners and shareholders 
are invested and managed with a view 
to obtaining the highest income con- 
sistent with safety —to achieve in 
“good times” above the average yield 
and appreciation, and in “bad times” 
to experience less than an average 
shrinkage in earnings and market 
values. 

A high average rate of gross earn- 


ings of all the five companies in the 


THE AMERICAN FOUNDERS GROUP 


Including 


AMERICAN FOUNDERS CORPORATION 


a 


General Management Investment Companies 


INTERNATIONAL SECURITIES CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
SECOND INTERNATIONAL SECURITIES CORPORATION 
UNITED STATES & BRITISIE INTERNATIONAL 

AMERICAN & GENERAL SECURITIES CORPORATION 


COMPANY, LTD 


American Founders group has been 
maintained since the oldest was 


formed in 1921. Interest and divi- 


dends have provided the basic income, 
while profits from sale of investments 
have been greater in some years than 
in others. In 1929 income from the 


latter source was unusually large. 


From the total income the ex- 
penses, taxes and debenture interest 
are paid, reserves and surplus are 
built up and dividendsare distributed 
to the stockholders. This unified man- 
agement of the combined funds of 
many is devised to afford greater 
safety and income than the average 


man obtains through his individual 


operations. 


American Founders Corporation, 
now controlling the other four com- 
panies, has consolidated resources 
exceeding $200,000,000. Copies of 
the consolidated annual report for 
the fiscal year 1929 may be obtained 
from bankers and security dealers or 
from Founders General Corporation, 


50 Pine Street, New York City. 
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Develop 
Technique 


Just as much depends upon 


it in Business as in 
Art or Sport 


TECHNIQUE in Business is 
that skilled and refined pro- 


cedure which harmonizes 


mind with method and mo- 


tion. Business that has it— 
individuals that have it—ac- 
complish more, and do better 
work with less effort, less time 
and less waste. 


Not long ago Business shied 


at the use of a term, or a 
practice, which had anything 
to do with Art—or even Sport. 
Not so now. 


Modern Accountancy has 
shown not only that Modern 


Business is an art, but that 


its great advance is due to its 
recognition, and its applica- 
tion, of exactly the same fac- 
tors and methods which have 
produced great Art—and 


made Sport so universal and 
so interesting. 


In the control of your busi- 
ness—in the method or system 
of your management—in the 
endless operations of all ma- 
terial functions—develog 


technique. 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS and AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 


AKRON GRAND RAPIDS PORTLAND, ME 
ATLANTA HOUSTON PROVIDENCE 
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CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN ANTONIO 
CINCINNATI LOUISVILLE SAN FRANCISCO 
CLEVELAND MEMPHIS SEATTLE 
COLUMBUS MIAMI TAMPA 
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confined his business activities to buying 
and selling real estate—of which he was 
left a goodly amount by his father, the late 
John Jacob Astor. 

The Roosevelt Line, to which Mr. Astor 
has turned his money and his attention, 
operates 24 motor ships between U. S. 
points on the Atlantic and Australia, India, 
and the Far East. It is important but not 
dominant in the field of American ship- 
ping. Both the Dollar and the United 
States lines surpass it in tonnage and 
revenue. But the Roosevelt Line is 
rapidly developing into a competitor to 
be reckoned with by the two older giants. 
Kermit Roosevelt, son of Theodore the 
Great, organized the Roosevelt Line in 
1920 to operate a fleet of ships to India 
for the Shipping Board. In 1926 he took 
into the company two widely known young 
shipping men: John M. Franklin, whose 
father heads International Mercantile 
Marine Co., and Basil Harris. The Line 


r 











CommoporeE ASTOR 
Ships in war, ships in peace. 


is now negotiating for a trans-Atlantic mail 
contract between Baltimore and Norfolk 
and Havre, Hamburg, and Bremen, which 
calls for five 16-knot steamships. The 
Roosevelt Line is thus a young man’s 
company, and the accession of Commo- 
dore Astor emphasizes this feature. His 
directorship certainly means added re- 
sources for the Roosevelt Line in its bid- 
ding for the Baltimore-Hamburg mail 
contract, and may well mean that a sub- 
stantial part of the Astor fortune is to be 
devoted to building up the American mer- 
chant marine. 


omen mame 


Deals 


Bathroom Merger. On many Pro- 
phy-lac-tic toothbrushes has been spread 
toothpaste made by the Lambert Co. Like- 
wise on many a Pro-phy-lac-tic shaving 


brush has been squeezed Lambert’s shav- 
ing cream. And in many a medicine chest 
Pro-phy-lac-tic hairbrushes repose side by 
side with bottles of Lambert’s Listerine 
and boxes of Lambert’s throat tablets. 
Last week a merger was announced be- 
tween Lambert Co. and Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Brush Co., on terms of one share of Lam- 
bert for two of Pro-phy-lac-tic. Although 
Lambert’s $5,500,000 total assets are not 
double Pro-phy-lac-tic’s $4,032,000, Lam- 
bert’s high earnings make the merger de- 
sirable to Pro-phy-lac-tic shareholders. 
In the last few years Lambert has turned 
in this rapid progression: $1,288,000 in 
1926; $2,998,000 in 1927; $4,447,000 in 
1928; Over $6,500,000 estimated for 1929. 

Stockings. “Du Barry Wasn’t Dense. 

. Surely Du Barry, like all beautiful 
women, would have chosen Propper Chif- 
fon Stockings.” 

So read a recent advertisement of Prop- 
per Silk Hosiery Mills, Inc., makers of 
Propper Blue Edge stockings. Last week 
there was another Propper announcement. 
President Leo Propper joined with Presi- 
dent George B. McCallum of McCallum 
Hosiery Co. to say that the two com- 
panies would merge, thus refuting a state- 
ment last fortnight in which Mr. McCal- 
lum said negotiations had been “definitely 
terminated.” 

McCallum is the second oldest U. S. 
hosiery company, makes wear for men 
and women. It prepares its own thread 
in four plants, is closely held by the Mc- 
Callum family, stresses the point: you 
just know she wears them. 

Propper specializes on high grade 
hosiery (“At all shops serving a discreet 
clientele”) between $3 and $6 the pair. 
In 1929 its gross earnings were $691,127, 
gathered from some 130,000 dozen pairs 
of stockings. Propper stock is listed on 
the New York Curb. When it first ap- 
peared, President Leo Propper received 
a note daintily written on a small card, 
saying: “May your stock run as well as 
your stockings.” 

Matches. When Ivar Kreuger and his 
Swedish Match Co. offered Germany a 
$125,000,000 loan at 6%, they made the 
condition that a match monopoly should 
be established in which the government 
and Swedish Match* should participate. 
Last week the Reichstag debated this pro- 
posal. The People’s Party, the Demo- 
crats, the Communists began to object, 
criticize. But when Finance Minister Paul 
Moldenhauer gravely announced that if 
the match agreement were not ratified, the 
Reichstag exchequer would face a deficit of 
273,000,000 marks by July, the delegates 
hastened to approve the agreement by a 
vote of 240 to 145. So lusty are the Swed- 
ish Match finances that Lee, Higginson & 
Co., Manhattan bankers for the company, 
thought it might well carry through its 
$125,000,000 loan without any borrowing 
on this side of the Atlantic. 

Siemens-G. E. A bitter opponent of 
German General Electric (A. E. G.) is 
Carl Friedrich von Siemens, both because 
German General Electric is his greatest 
rival and because it has violated his na- 
tionalistic feelings by allowing Americans 
from General Electric to sit upon its 
board. Yet last week Herr von Siemens 

*Swedish Match then controlled 70% of Ger- 
man match production. 
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apparently neared a truce with German 
General Electric, allowed U. S. capital to 
flow into his own company. The truce 
was taken for granted because of a new 
$32,000,000 issue of Siemens debentures 
to be sold in the U. S. It was rumored 
that about 80% would be bought by 
General Electric. While these debentures 
have no voting power and this technically 
keeps Herr von Siemens immune from 
being called a hypocrite, Germans take it 
for granted that General Electric will 
manage to keep the two German firms 
from further squabbling. 


Earnings 

Ever bullish, the Wall Street Journal 
last fortnight set U. S. Steel’s minimum 
earnings at $18 the share. Wall Street 
opinion predicted they would be between 
$19 and $20. Great was the surprise there- 
fore when last week Steel reported profits 
of $197,531,349 or $21.18 the share, com- 


or $12.50 the share for 1928. Especially 
bullish was the fact that the earnings for 
the fourth quarter had held up well, being 
$39,972,358 against $30,739,896 in the 
same three months of the previous year.* 
During the week other reports drifted in, 
were almost all favorable although in many 
cases profits had dropped toward the year’s 
end. 

Inland Steel Co. (Eventual merger with 
Republic Steel Corp. constantly rumored. 
Railroads are large customers, rail capacity 
1s 240,000 tons per annum): Net 1929 
profit $11,712,374 as against $9,334,297. 

F. W. Woolworth Co. (Jn 19209, exclu- 
sive of 4oo British and 60 German stores, 
sales were $303,034,000, a new high rec- 
ord. December sales in 1929 lower than in 
1928. More than 1,800 U.S. stores and 
additional Canadian and Cuban units): 
Net 1929 profit, $35,664,252 as against 
$35,385,606. 

Detroit Edison Co.: Net 1929 profit 
$13,146,063 as against $12,643,590. 

Western Union Telegraph Co. (Handles 
more than 80% of landline telegraph 
business in the U. S. President Newcomb 
Carlton considers British wire and wire- 
less merger no menace; differs with Owen 
D. Young. Best profit year was 1925: 
$16,186,000 net): Net 1929 profit, $15,- 
490,573 as against $15,467,659. 

Commercial Solvents Corp. (Uses corn 
as its basic raw material; produces cattle 
feed as a by-product): $3,667,402 as 
against $2,929,000. 


William Wrigley Jr. Co. (Since rogro, | 


between $60,000,000 and $70,000,000 spent 
m advertising): $11,454,296 as against 
$10,268,648. 


*Steel’s peak year was 1916 when net earnings 


were $333.574,178. Net revenues since then 

have been: 
a eee ee eee es $295,292,180 
CES ei i. bhi Rie ok Rae aslo 199,350,080 
a Ferre rere re 185,280,642 
1920 stuWwdbescepes ces, RERMOTES 
WG Wad 6s 6 cwkheecscenen d's 74,934,815 
PO evel Soe eases bake 93,122,653 
Ak Dek ede eae sees 206,063,083 
POSE Gas ods thao ke wees 122,494,634 
SN ast Bisbee sae ol al ts ee we A oe 154,991,562 
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Actual photograph of New York's 


financial district, showing predoml- 


nant position of The Manhattan Company Building 
Starrett Built—Starrett Owned 


The Manhattan Company Building 
Securing an Attractive 6% Investment 


GIANT among giants, The 

Manhattan Company 
Building towers high above the 
downtown New York skyline, 
one hundred and twenty feet 
higher than the Woolworth 
Tower. 

Strategically located in the 
heart of the Wall Street finan- 
cial district this 70 story build- 
ing will be one of the outstand- 
ing commercial structures of 
the world. It is 925 feet high 
and contains 63 stories 
of office space, seven 
additional pent house 
floors and two base- 
ments. Its tenants will 
include many of Amer- 
ica’s oldest and most 
distinguished banking, 
investment and law 
firms. 


MARGIN 


80% 
RENTED 


FOR BONDHOLDERS 





Forty Wall Street Corporation, 
owner of The Manhattan Com- 
pany Building, First Mortgage 
Fee and Leasehold 6% Sinking 
Fund Gold Bonds afford a most 
attractive investment oppor- 
tunity. The value of the com- 
pleted property, including fee, 
leaseholds and building, has 
been independently appraised at 
$22,000,000. On the basis of this 
valuation, these Bonds will 
represent less than a 57% loan. 

This wide margin of 
safety will be increased 
still further through 
the operation of a quar- 
terly Sinking Fund, 
beginning November 
1st, 1930, sufficient to 
retire all of these 
Bonds at or before ma- 
turity. 


OF SAFETY 


6% 
RENTED 


Gross annual rentals from leases and contracts for leases already signed 
are more than sufficient to cover estimated annual operating expenses, 


maintenance, insurance and real 
rent and maximum annualinte 


estate taxes, average annual ground 
rest requirements on these Bonds, 


Write for special booklet 


G.L.OHRSTROM & Co. 


INCORPORATED 
Forty-Four Wall Street, New York 
Please send me copy of your special Booklet 
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Crosley Radio Corp. (Also “Jcyball” 


| refrigerators): $1,085,823 as against $3.- 


SOUTHERN CITIES BEHIND SOUTHERN PROGRESS 
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THE UNITED STATES 
“MADE AT TAMPA”’ are familiar words to all cigar smokers 


and many others. But cigars represent now but one of the large busi- 
nesses which have transformed a village of a few generations back toa 
present-day American city of importance. This southernmost major port 
in the United States is one of America’s potential assets in its develop- 
ment of Latin American trade. 





Since 1905 Tampa has increased the water tonnage of its port from 
900,000 to over 4,000,000 tons annually. Here, already, is the greatest 
phosphate port in the world; the largest cold storage plant in the South; 
one of the great citrus centers of this country; an important lumber, naval 
stores, and produce market; a popular tourist resort. 

Tampa is another of the growing Southern cities which are fast drawing 
new commerce and new wealth to the South... which are helping to build 
anew American industrial empire... another field for the sound invest- | 
ment of surplus funds. Particularly now, investors may well consider the | 
many prime and attractive obligations of Southern municipalities, rail-| 
roads, utilities and industries. 


Specializing in sound Southern securities, Caldwell & Company can 
make investment suggestions based upon intimate knowledge of South- 
ern business and investment values. Write for current list of offerings. 


WE BANK ON THE SOUTH 


CALDWELL & COMPANY 


400 UNION STREET, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Chicago - Cincinnati - St. Louis - Jackson - Louisville - Knoxville - Bristol - Tampa - Memphis | 





Houston - Dallas - Chattanooga - New Orleans - Birmingham - Jacksonville 


Rogers Caldwell & Co., Inc., 150 Broadway, New York 


605,973. 

Grigsby-Grunow Co. (Incorporated in 
1920 to manufacture automobile acces- 
sories ; now makes “Majestic” radio sets): 
$3,989,717 (six months ended Nov. 30) as 
against $2,642,646. 

Auburn Automobile Co. (Also controls 
Lycoming and Duesenberg) : $3,603,200 as 
against $1,523,290. 

Curtis Publishing Co. (Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, Coun- 
try Gentleman, aggregate circulation over 
7,000,000): $21,534,265 as against $19,- 
328,861. 

Cluett, Peabody & Co. (Collar sales of, 
shirts and underwear up): $663.540 as 
against $1,359,013. 

Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. (World’s 
largest): $16,247,478 as against $14,517,- 
619. 

Vick Chemical Co. (Vicks Vapo-Rub): 
$3,631,075 as against $2,786,692. 

General Cigar Co. (“Robert Burns,” 
“Van Dycke,”’ “White Owl,’ “William 
Penn’): $4,295,960 as against $3,140,459. 


Steel Shifts 


Nimble financiers can build tremendous 
companies, but just as great as the prob- 
lems of organization are those of obtain- 
ing capable executives. When Cyrus 
Stephen Eaton (no steelman) last week an- 
nounced the final details of the merger be- 
tween his steel companies, the head of the 
new Republic Steel Corp. was of course 
Tom Mercer Girdler whom, three months 
ago, he snatched from the presidency of 
Jones & Laughlin Steel (Trme, Nov. 4). 
Last week Jones & Laughlin announced 
that a man had been obtained to fill the 
Girdlerless post of presidency. He is 
George Gordon Crawford, who has been 
president of Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rail- 
road Co., large U. S. Steel subsidiary since 
1907. To fill Mr. Crawford’s position how- 
ever, U. S. Steel did not go outside of its 





| ranks but promoted Herbert C. Ryding, 


longtime (since 1917) operating vice pres- 
ident of Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad. 
Week’s Statistics 

12,310,700 Animals. Although some 
124,000 more hogs went grunting into Chi- 
cago slaughter houses last year than in 
1928, the total animals handled showed 





| a large reduction for the year. Figures 


announced last week were: 


1928 1929 
Gs Re es Ss 1,769,291 1,666,200 
RN Gaicicie enwtay 734,895 642,800 
Re res ee 7,211,427 7,335,400 
Sheep sclewwmes, SRmEST 2,666,300 


12,455,770 12,310,700 

$300-$1,415. Eleven years ago General 
Motors inaugurated their “savings & in- 
vestment” classes. Into these yearly classes 
every employe is allowed to place up to 
20% of his annual earnings, but not over 


| $300. For every $1 deposited the corpora- 
| tion deposits 50¢ which is invested in 


G. M. common stock and the interest re- 
invested. Last week the 15,177 members 
of the 1924 class received $8,608,000. An 
employe who deposited $300 in 1924 will 
receive $1,415, of which $415 represents 
his original investment plus interest at 6° 
while the rest is accounted for by 25 shares 


| of G. M. stock at a market value of about 


$40. 55% below its 1929 high. 
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MILESTONES 


Born. To the Count & Countess Folke 
Bernadotte of Sweden (she is daughter of 
Hiram Edward Manville, U. S. asbestos 
man); a son; at Stockholm. Name: Gus- 
tav Edward, for his royal granduncle. Two 
months ago the U. S. grandparents sailed 
to Europe in their yacht Hi-Esman, to be 
present at the event (Time, Dec. 2). 

ab, 

Engaged. H. R. H. Princess Ileana 
(Hohenzollern) of Rumania to Count 
Alexander von Hochberg und zu Fiirsten- 
stein, German descendant of the 12th 
century Pist kings of Poland. She, whose 
private fortune is $260,000, and to whom 
the Rumanian Parliament plans to give a 
wedding present of $240,000 said: “I am 
marrying for love.” 

At a court reception in Belgrade in 1926, 
H. M. Queen Marie of Jugoslavia ex- 
claimed in the hearing of numerous per- 
sons, “it was disgusting of mother [Queen 
Marie of Rumania] to take that Miss 
Stirby with her to America!” 
the stamp of royalty on the popular belief 
that Princess Ileana’s father was not the 
late King Ferdinand of Rumania but is 
Prince Barbu Stirby. The wide currency 
of this belief in the Balkans was a decisive 
factor in thwarting efforts by Queen Marie 
of Rumania to arrange a marriage between 
Princess Ileana (legitimate under Ruma- 
nian law) and Tsar Boris of Bulgaria. 
o— 

Married. Prince Takamatsu, 25, na- 
val officer, sportsman, art connoisseur, 
younger brother of Emperor Hirohito of 
Japan; and Princess Kikuko Tokugama, 
19; in Tokio. 














Married. Margaret, 21, daughter of 
Senator & Mrs. James Couzens of Michi- 
gan; and William Jeffries Chewning, 25, 
Washington socialite bank clerk. Because 
she is a Catholic, he a Protestant, they 
had to get special dispensation from Arch- 
bishop Curley at Baltimore, whither they 
eloped. 








Married. Dudley Field Malone, merry 
international divorce lawyer; and a Miss 
Edna Louise Johnson of Brooklyn, music 
student; in London. She is his third wife 
(Doris Stevens, feminist, divorced him 
last fall). Explaining why he did not want 
to pose for photographers with a back- 


ground of glasses and liquor bottles at the 


wedding breakfast, said he: “Remember, 
I am an American—but God knows I am 
not Dry.” 


—>—_ 


Thus putting | 








Married. Dorothy Binney Putnam, di- | 


vorced wife of Publisher George Palmer 
Putnam (Time, Dec. 30); and Captain 
Frank Monroe Upton, Wartime winner of 
the Congressional Medal of Honor, an 
officer of the S. S. President Roosevelt 
during the Antinoe rescue; at Fort Pierce, 
Fla. 







ivorced. Onetime Princess XeniaSof 
ussia; from William B. Leeds, heir to% 
his late father’s $120,000,000 fortune; at 
Huntington, L. I. Grounds: kept secret. 

Elected. Peter A. Bogdanov, onetime | 
chairman of the Soviet Supreme Economic 








Tachgng 


THE DOTS S&S DASHES 


that reflect 


business 
trends... 


tome click, click- 
ety, click’’—twenty-four 
hours a day, the world’s 
news flows in a constant 
stream of dots and dashes. 
General news—business 
— financial information 
— all scrambled together 
as it is received in a 
newspaper office. Hid- 
den, therefore, are 
facts, the knowledge of which 
often means the. difference be- 
tween a profit and a loss to any 
modern business. 

Every business morning, the 
Chicago Journal of Commerce 
presents a terse analysis of cur- 
rent vital facts. And, in addition 
to the segregation from the usual 
mass of news, these facts are 
assembled, summarized and 
lucidly interpreted by staff rep- 
resentatives who are experts in 
their fields—in business, industry, 


countless 





Vy 
Ui, “ey 


finance and economics. 

The Chicago Journal of Com- 
merce is the accepted medium for 
carrying this selected news to the 
business and banking executives, 
brokers, purchasing agents and 
investors of the Central West. 
It selects, for advertisers, the 
richest, most responsive audience 
in the profitable Chicago terri- 
tory. And its influence is felt, on 
the morning of publication, as far 
west as Omaha, as far north as 
Minneapolis, as far east as Cleve- 
land, and south to Louisville. 








Chicago Sournal of Commerce 


EVERY BUSINESS 


MORNING «= + 


FIVE CENTS 
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Fenmark Windows ...Fenwrought Casements...Fencraft Casements 


| 


CONFRERES 


Prominent Philadelphia architects put 
their heads together; designed a colossal 
skyscraper, the Architects Building, scin- 
tillant monument to their craft; specified 
and used in its construction 1,070 
Fenestra Fenmark Steel Windows. 

Significant. Significant was this selec- 
tion, for the building will house, not only 
many of Philadelphia’s ablest architects, 





| but also a permanent architectural dis- 


play where laymen may see, handle, study 
the latest, most modern developments in 


| building materials. 


i ee eS 
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THE ARCHITECTS BUILDING 


“Scintillant monument to the craft” 


Suitable. Peculiarly adapted to such 


| towering office structures is the Fenestra 


“Fenmark” window, newest, highly 
groomed product of America’s oldest, 
largest manufacturer of steel windows. 
Vertical lines harmonize with the shaft- 
like architecture. Glass is washed on both 
sides from within the building. Upper sash 


swing out on extension, friction hinges. 


| Sill ventilators, tilting in, act as wind 


3100 Griffin Avenue, 


Detroit Stee! Products Company, | 
Detroit, Michigan. | 


Please send me information about the use | 
of Fenestra Windows in office buildings. 


guards. Rolled, solid steel frames elimi- 
nate warping, shrinking, sticking; increase 
fire safety. Solid bronze hardware en- 
hances the most luxurious offices. 

Tenants. Business and professional 
men seeking modern quarters will note 
with pleasure that “‘Fenmark”’ windows 
admit more daylight; provide better con- 
trol of ventilation. 

Informative. Those interested in 
modern steel windows for offices will 


| sign and return the coupon at the left; 


will be rewarded by receiving adequate, 
informative literature. 








1 


Council; to be board chairman of Amtorg 
Trading Corp. (semi-official commercial 
liaison ). 


oO 


Elected. Alexander M. Levy; to be 
president of Hart, Schaffner & Marx 
(clothing). 








Birthday. John Barton Payne, Chair- 
man of the American Red Cross: at 
Washington. Date: Jan. 26. Age: 75. To 
felicitate him at Red Cross headquarters 
came General John Joseph Pershing, Og- 
den Livingston Mills, Charles Evans 
Hughes Jr., Cornelius Newton Bliss, Sen- 
ator Arthur Capper of Kansas. 


ae 
Y 








Assassinated. Barney J. Mitchell, 
Treasurer of Checker Taxicab Co., and one 
George Jackson, Checker driver; in Chi- 
cago; by unknowns suspected to be thugs 
recently laid off by the company. The 
bodies, found slug-riddled in a Checker, 
had been shot by rear seat occupants. 


A 
¢ 


Died. Emmy Destinn, 51, oldtime opera 
singer (she created the title role of Puc- 
cinis Madame Butterfly); at Budweis, 
Czechoslovakia; of a heart attack, while 
being X-rayed. 








Died. Most Rev. Charles Palmerston 
Anderson, 65, Presiding Bishop of Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church in America, a posi- 
tion he had held eleven weeks (Time, Nov. 
25); at Chicago; of heart disease. 


— 











Died. Major General Harry Taylor, 67, 
U. S. A., retired A. E. F. Chief of En- 
gineers; at Washington; of pneumonia. 

—- 

Died. William Herbert Perry Faunce, 
71, longtime (1899-1929) president and 
president emeritus of Brown University; 
at Providence, R. I. To his funeral went 
famed Brown Alumni Charles Evans 
Hughes and John Davison Rockefeller 
Jr., with whom he had attended the induc- 
tion of Clarence Augustus Barbour as his 
successor four months ago (Time, Oct. 
28). 








_« 

Died. Rear Admiral Thomas Snowden, 
72, U. S. N., retired, onetime (1908-10) 
commander of the presidential yacht May- 
flower, wartime squadron commander of 
the Atlantic Fleet; at Washington; after 
a long illness. 

Died. Peter C. Larkin, 73, since 1922 
Canadian High Commissioner in London, 
wealthy teaman, sportsman, philanthro- 
pist, native Montrealer; in his sleep, after 
a heart attack; in London. 








Died. Mrs. William J. McConnell, 83, 
relict of Idaho’s second Governor, mother- 
in-law of Senator William Edgar Borah; 
at Moscow, Idaho; of heart disease. 








Died. Francis Rawle, 83, onetime 
(1902-03) President of the American Bar 
Association, last surviving founder of that 
organization; at Philadelphia; of a heart 
attack. 





Died. Dr. Edward Waldo Emerson, 85, 
son and literary executor of the late Poet- 
Philosopher Ralph Waldo Emerson; at 
Concord, Mass. 
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RELIGION 


Protestant Problems 


How does a good U. S. Protestant feel 
about contemporary conditions in his na- 
tive land? What makes him sorry? What 
makes him glad? Few Protestants, how- 
ever wise, would feel equipped to answer 
these questions comprehensively. But last 
week a book report was published which 
attempts to answer them on behalf of all 
U. S. Protestants, some 32,000,000 in 
number. Called Social Work of the 
Churches, it is issued by the Federal Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in America. 
Perhaps the most complete declaration 
ever made by organized Protestantism, it 
was compiled during several years’ work 
by the Council’s research and education 
department, directed by Frederick Ernest 
Johnson of Manhattan. Learnedly it indi- 
cates what Protestantism finds pleasant, 
unpleasant. 

Pleasant. It is “a commonplace that 
the older materialistic and mechanistic 
concepts of physics have been abandoned 
in favor of a dynamic view of the world 
with which religion finds itself very much 
inaccord.... 

“The emphasis upon Christianity as ‘a 
way of life’ has become almost a move- 
ment. It cuts across all sectarian lines 
and transcends all credal boundaries.” 

Churchmen now tend to realize the im- 
portance of both the social and individual 
ideals of Christianity instead of emphasiz- 
ing one at the expense of the other. 

“... The passing of the saloon has 
been accompanied by very great material 
gains to American industry and to our in- 
dustrial population.” 

There has been much improvement in 
health legislation, workmen’s compensa- 
tion, child labor laws, regulation of fac- 
tory conditions. 

Unpleasant. “The acceptance of a 
scientific view of life has been accompanied 
by popular confusion over values and 
standards . . . in the midst of which mul- 
titudes have found themselves completely 
beyond their depth.” 

Moral standards are changing critically, 
producing a tendency toward lawlessness. 

Sex freedom among young people has 
been and still is on the increase. 

Increase in divorce is statistically obvi- 
ous (113 divorces per 100,000 population 
in 1916; 163 in 1928). 

The home is ceasing to function as “a 
unit of human association.” Evidence 
shows that “high ideals and wholesome 
habits are acquired by children . . . be- 
cause of exceptional home influences.” 

The church has failed “to capitalize 
women’s ability and initiative,” in propor- 
tion to their advance in industry and the 
professions. 

The “moral fibre in our citizenry” is 
not yet strong enough to make the Pro- 
hibition law effective. 

“Many of the ablest leaders of the la- 
bor movement . . . pay little heed to the 
church. . . . It hardly can be said that 
the church is an influential factor in the 
lives of the working classes as a whole.” 

Unemployment is rife. 

So is crime. 
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WILLIAMS 
Orit-O-Matic 


HEAT 


costs less per gallon 
---less per year! 


— Orm-O-Matic isheat- dirty coal and dusty ashes. Be- 
ing far more homesthanany fore another winter-long strug- 
other burner. An important rea- gle with shovel and poker mail 
sonisthat its rich fuel oil costsless the coupon below for all the facts 
per gallon and gives more heat on the surprisingly low cost of 
than the lighter oils needed by enjoying care-free Williams Oil- 
many burners. Government tests _O-Matic heat. 


show savings as great as 30% 
by burning fuel oil instead of 


expensive lighter oils. 


When your dealer’s trained 
men install an Oil-O-Matic in 
your furnace —either the 
world famous Model J or the 
new low priced Junior model 
—they remove all your heat- 
ing work and worry. Then a 
thermostat automatically 
maintains exactly the temper- 





The world famous Williams Oil-O-Matic 
Model J is heating nearly 100,000 homes! 





A WILLIAMS 
ature you desire, even on 
changeable Spring days. Quiet ()iL0m ATI 


fuel oil, supplied from a tank 


HEATING 


to your Oil-O-Matic, replaces Listed as Standard by the Underwriters’ Laboratories 


WILLIAMS OIL-O-MATIC HEATING CORPORATION 
Factory, Bloomington, Illinois 


& 
A RADIO TREAT 
Tune your radio to WJZ and 
NBC chain stations at 7:30 
o’clock Eastern Standard 
Time each Sunday night. 
Friday nights at 8:30 Central 
Standard Time tune in 
WGN, Chicago 


ofe 





Mail This Coupon Today 


T-2-30 
Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating Corporation, 
Bloomington, Illinois 
Please send me the revised edition of your illustrated free book- 
let, “Oil Heating At Its Best.” 
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Unity in Pittsburgh 

The chief difference between many 
Protestant churches lies not in theological 
antagonisms but in mere historical circum- 
stances of establishment and growth. Con- 
sider, for instance, the Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S. A. (national), the 
Presbyterian Church in the U. S. (south- 
ern), the United Presbyterian Church of 
North America, the Reformed Church in 
America (Dutch Reformed), the Re- 
formed Church in the U. S. (German Re- 
formed). Not only are the three Presby- 
terian Churches practically identical in 
theology and government, and the Re- 
formed Churches likewise, but the Presby- 
terian are very similar in both respects 
to the Reformed. 

Just Low similar they are became mani- 
fest last week in Pittsburgh, where some 
1,000 delegates from these Churches, as 
well as certain smaller Presbyterian and 
Reformed denominations,* met for two 


*The Cumberland Presbyterian Church. 

The Associate Synod of North America. 

Associate Presbyterian Church. 

The Reformed Presbyterian Church (Old 
School). 

The Reformed Presbyterian Church, General 
ynod. 

The Associate Reformed Church (South). 
The Christian Reformed Church in North 
America. 


$s 


days to sound out the possibility of uniting 
Presbyterian and Retormed Churches. 
They concluded that union was not only 
possible but highly probable. 

Important among proponents of the 
union is stalwart, gracious Dr. Robert 
Elliott Speer, 62, of Manhattan, Secre- 
tary of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions, potent religious statesman and 
author, sire of pious offspring,* famed 
among a fond younger generation as 
“Weeping Bob” for his emotional ser- 
mons. Dr. Speer studied for the ministry, 
was never ordained, but was made a Doc- 
tor of Divinity by the University of Edin- 
burgh in 1910. Thus he is still a layman. 
But at the conference he personified the 
Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A., by 
far the largest denomination present (es- 
timated membership: 1,918,974). Said 
he: “Unification is right in principle and 
is not impractical. Is it not expedient 
that we should unite now because of the 
great common task that confronts us? 
We should preach what we believe to be 
the gospel, to preach Jesus Christ as we 
believe in Him, as the greatest and most 
difficult problem now is true Christian 
education.” 


*His son Elliott is head of the Dwight L. 
Moody (religious) Schools in Northfield, Mass. 
His daughter Margaret is a missionary in China, 
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Since the 
Eighteen-Sixties 


IXTY years seems a long time— 


but it has not been too long a 
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O10 Hauipshire Bond 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY, SOUTH HADLEY FALLS, MASS. 
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time for Old Hampshire Bond to 


retain and mature its first high popu- 
larity. Today, as in the sixties, Old 
Hampshire Bond is the choice of 
men who believe in being proud of 
their correspondence paper, who like 
the feel of fine paper under their 
hands when they sign a business 
letter, who want their business mes- 
sages written upon a paper that needs 
no crest to make it aristocratic. Ask 
your engraver or printer to show 
you Old Hampshire Bond in white 
and twelve restrained colorings. 


Dr. John McNaugher, president of 
Pittsburgh Theological Seminary, also 
found favor with the delegates when he 
declared: ““There will be objections. Dif- 
ferences in administration and ritual will 
be magnified. There will be suspicions as 
to one another’s orthodoxy. But be it so, 
whatever is alleged against organic union 
must be sifted. There seems to be no 
determinative reason why we should not 
get together on a strong and durable basis, 
concentrating on the fundamentals and 
weighing lightly the circumstantials. 

Said Dr. William James Reid, pastor of 
Pittsburgh’s First United Presbyterian 
Church: “The spirit in which the dele- 
gates have come makes this conference 
one of limitless possibilities. This may 
be one of the historic gatherings in church 
annals.” 














LAYMAN SPEER 


He spoke for the largest denomination 


It was a happy band of churchmen that 
entrained for home when the conference 
was over. Not a single dissenting vote had 
been cast on the following resolution: 
“The committees of the conferring 
Churches express themselves as approving 
the organic union of these Churches at the 
earliest moment.” The denominational 
committees will soon submit reports to the 
governing bodies of their respective 
Churches. If the reports are favored, they 
will be sent to the individual presbyteries 
(Presbyterian) and classes (Reformed) 
for action.* A majority vote of these 
would make unification a reality, would 
link some 3,200,000 church members in 
one Church. 

Technical ways and means of union, 
necessarily complicated, will in the mean- 
while be discussed. Suggestions now cir- 
culating: that a holding company be 
formed to control the finances of the 
United Church; that the various adminis- 
trative boards be merged in accordance 
with the four-board plan of the Presbyte- 
rian Church in the U. S. A. (Foreign Mis- 
sions, National Missions, Ministerial Relief 
& Sustentation, Christian Education), 


*A presbytery or class is a geographical divi- 
sion of the whole Church. It consists of all the 
ministers and certain appointed laymen within 
that section. 
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h Million 
interested 
families 


HE American Weekly has the greatest following 

of readers on the face of the earth because it has 
an editorial content that interests more people than 
any other publication on earth. 


So impelling is its interest that one-fourth of the 
population of America looks forward eagerly to each 
new issue. 

If you want to know why this is so, pick up next 
Sunday’s issue and study the contents for yourself. 

The American Weekly prints human articles—it 
prints romances, adventures, tragedies and articles 
taken from real life. It does merely what the great 
novelists do and what the great playwrights do, but 
its stories are not FICTION—they are FACTS. 

Like Shakespeare or Dickens or Tolstoy or Theo- 
dore Dreiser—The American Weekly deals with the 
realities of life. 

The American Weekly also prints scientific dis- 
coveries when they are important enough to be inter- 
esting. It prints new facts of history, anthropology, 
biology and archeology. It entertains and instructs its 
readers and all that it does is legitimate and com- 


mendable. 


Greatest 


Circulation 
in the World 





That it is the favorite magazine of the American 
people is demonstrated by the fact that its circulation 
is twice that of its nearest competitor. 

Reader interest is vastly important to the adver- 
tiser because an interesting advertising story will be 
read by the most interested circulation in the world. 

In addition to these advantages, The American 
Weekly is the most economical form of national ad- 
vertising you can buy. 

For $16,000 you can buy a color page, nearly three 
times as big as any other magazine page and project 
your story into the homes of six million interested 
families. 

These interested readers constitute one-fourth of 
all the pe ple in the United States, and these people 
are located in the richest buying areas of this country. 

If you buy advertising with a slide rule in your 
hand, there can be no question of the status of The 
American Weekly on your schedule. 

If you buy advertising as so many do by impres- 
sion, what medium offers such a challenge to your 
imagination? 


THEAMERICAN : 
ZAWZESKLY. 


Main Office: 9 East goth Street, New York City 


Branch Offices: Wriciey Bupc., Cuicaco... 5 Winrnrop Square, Boston .. 


Bipe., San Francisco... 12-231 GENERAL Motors Buipc., Derroir... 





. 753 Bonnie Brag, Los Ancetes ... 222 Monapnock 


1138 Hanna Buipc., CLeveranp... 101 Marierta Sr., ATLANTA 
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A lower heat ceiling means 


ECONOMY 


a Unit Heaters save 

money every operating day. 

With Modine “Directed Heat’’ the 
n warmed air current follows a down- 

EDirecrep ward course from Unit to floor. There 
[ 


it spreads out, heating a wide area. 
As it rises it is re-circulated down- 
ward. All the air heated by the Unit 
is utilized in heating the working 
zones and the heat ceiling of the 


room is materially lowered. 


In the Modine installation above— 
in the Mullins Body Corporation, 
Salem, Ohio—the Units played an 
important part in construction. The 
regular steam line was run before the 


floor was put in. Modines were sus- 
pended a few feet from the floor and 


were used to speed the drying of the 
concrete floor. In addition to quick- 
er drying and quicker occupancy of 
the building this use of Modines 
eliminated all danger of fire that is 


incident to other methods of drying. 


Whatever your heating requirements may 
be, Modine Unit Heaters can be adapted 
to meet them. They also are widely used 
for industrial drying. Let us send you 
our latest Catalog 130. 

MODINE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Unit Heaters — Domestic Copper Radiation 
Automotive Radiators 
1716 Racine St. (Heating Division) Racine, Wis. 
Branch Offices in all large cities. 
London Office: S. G. Leach & Co., Ltd., 
26-30 Artillery Lane. 


Modine 
Unit HEATER 
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THE PRESS 


Fleet Street Flayed 

To many a British journalist a U. S. 
reporter is a creature who chews black 
cigars, speaks to ladies without removing 
his hat, stoops to anything for the sake of 
a story. Many a U. S. newspaper man has 
a vague idea that the denizens of Fleet 
street are seedy essayists whose physiog- 
nomy entirely lacks a news-nose. 

Week before last, in World’s Press News 
(English weekly), one Garry Allighan, 
Anglo-American newspaperman, compared 
British news tactics disadvantageously to 
U. S. methods. Journalist Allighan said 
that he had been 14 years in newspaper 
business on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Holding every position from reporter to 
managing editor, he had burgled a Detroit 
home for a photograph, caught neuralgia 
at a Montreal theatre fire. 

Returning to England last year, sad was 
he to see the lethargy and lassitude which 
had crept into British newspapers since 
he had worked for them. Said he: 

“T have been amazed at the number of 
times reporters today come back to the 
news editor, with the casual remark: 
‘Can’t get the facts of that story.’ And 
then I have been amazed at the number 
of news editors who casually reply: ‘That’s 
another good story gone West; ah, well, 
see what you can get on this,’ and he puts 
the reporter on another job. That’s not 
newspaper reporting as I knew it... . 

“Tt is either mental laziness or old- 





| fashioned stodginess that sends a reporter 


out to interview a dozen eminent and 
nationally-busy people on ‘Should kissing 
under the mistletoe be abolished?’ If that 
is the extent of original ideas that can be 
created in a newspaper office, the news- 
papers of the Hawaiian Islands* have got 
Fleet street beat!” 


Holiest Daily 

L’Osservatore Romano (The Roman 
Observer) is the name of the newspaper 
through which His Holiness the Pope 
anonymously makes known to the world 
what he thinks, feels, hopes about the 
world’s mundane affairs. It also can be de- 
pended upon, no matter how neglectful 
may be the Fascist press of Italy and the 
lay press of other countries, to print each 
& every syllable of each & every state- 
ment, pronunciamento, bull and encyclical 
which His Holiness may wish to issue on 
affairs secular or spiritual. 

To be near the personage for whom it, 
is mouthpiece, L’Osservatore. Romano 
lately moved its offices from Rome into 
Vatican City. Last week, Pius XI entered 
his new U. S. made motorcar (six-cylinder 
Graham-Paige) and drove, accompanied 
by chamberlains and guards, 550 yards up 


| the street from his private Vatican door- 


way to L’Osservatore’s: new publishing 
plant, where the whole staff was drawn up 
to make obeisance. Smiling pleasantly at 


| his novel experience, the Pope passed into 


the composing room, peered through his 
heavy-lensed spectacles at upside-down 
type plates, at intricate, clanking linotype 

*Bigeest Hawaiian -daily ‘in. English :--Hon- 
olulu Advertiser, circtilation: ¥6.489." 
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PHILADELPHIA 


TheWorkshop of the World: A City of Diversified Industry with a Great 
Videwater Port « Offers Broader Opportunity to Industrial Enterprise 
















ILADELPHIA is the strategic loca- 
tion for your plant or business « « 


Today’s necessity compels economy 


in production and distribution. Philadel- 
phia offers American business and industry 
this necessary economy « « Here at tide- 
water is one of the most modern port 


developments in the United States. Charges 
are lower. Goods move faster. You can 
put your plant at water front...ship from 


your own dock... No 
harbor congestion. 


Trucks and freight 


cars unload at ship 
side. No lighterage 


Pe AS 


required « « Philadelphia enables you to 
cut corners in carrying on profitable 
foreign trade, as well as Atlantic and 
Pacific coastwise trade « « Her nearby 
markets bring to your front door the rich- 
est consumer area in America « « Labor is 
more dependable « « Well-situated manu- 


facturing sites cost less « «The Philadelphia 


Business Progress Association has made a 


comprehensive survey of the City’s indus- 
trial, commercial and cultural advantages 
«« Write on your business letterhead for 
specific information based on your partic- 


ular requirements and for a copy of 
Booklet“The Real Philadelphia.” No obliga- 


tion will be incurred. Inquiries confidential. 


PHILADELPHIA BUSINESS PROGRESS ASSOCIATION 
1442 Widener Building 


Philadelphia 


Address Department N. 


Modern grain elevator at 
the Port of Philadelphia 





to look like this 


Every filing system has its 
crowded, overtaxed folders, 
which, altho never intended to 
hold more than a few dozen 
letters, are carrying several 
hundred. 


These folders, with their hidden in- 
dexes and high and low positions in 
the files, not only disrupt and impair 
the efficiency of the entire filing sys- 
tem, but, since they carry the cor- 
respondence of the most active ac- 
counts, are the most frequent source 
of trouble, because of misfiled or lost 
letters. 


VERTICAL- EXPANDING 


FILE POCKETS 


are designed to hold efficiently three, 
thirty or three hundred letters. They 
always stand upright in the filing 
cabinet, with their index tabs in 
plain view, ready for quick filing and 
instant reference. 


We urge you to try a “Vertex’’ Pock- 
et in the place of that folder in your 
files that carries the most correspond- 
ence. 


The coupon below will bring 
you a free sample for this pur- 
pose. There is no obligation 
attached. Send for it today. 


Please send me for trial.in my files a free sample 
of the Bushnell Paperoid ‘‘Vertex’’ File Pocket, 


as described in February 10, 1930 Time. 


Name of Firm 


POE. «ko ona ceo base cea vbebenysserdue0senes 


Name and Position of Person Inquiring. 


Letter Size or Legal Size Desired?.......... ; 


To Alvah Bushnell Co., Dept. N 
13th & Wood Sts. 
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|machines. The presses were then set work- 
ing in the Holy Presence. 

In humble ecstasy the founder-propri- 
etor of L’Osservatore, aristocratic Count 
|Giuseppe Dalla Torre, knelt on his edi- 
| torial doorstep as the Pontiff departed. 
Much like the Christian Science Monitor 
| in format is the papal paper except that it 
carries no advertisements or cooking rec- 








Philadelphia, Pa. 


ipes, displays the triple tiara of the Pope 
and his crossed keys to Earth and Heaven. 
Though crime news is excluded, sensations 
are not. Thus a recent headline in L’Osser- 
vatore reads: Un bambino investito da un 
autocarro (“A little boy attacked [i. e. 
bumped] by an automobile”). Significant 
details were given. The car was un pic- 
colo (a little one), the baby was un pov- 
ero piccolo (a poor little one), and the 
cause of the accident was non bene ac- 
certate (not precisely known). 





Epitor DALLA TorRE 
The Pope paid a call. 


Editor Count Dalla Torre weighs 186 


Ibs.; is blond, stocky, quick at gestures, 


intelligent but slow of mind. Of ancient 


| Venetian lineage, he has been a practicing 
| newspaper man nearly all his life. Sur- 


rounded by Italy, he edits in a little isle 
of refuge from Fascist censorship, says 
anything he and the Pope pleases, but 
knows that if he goes too far copies des- 
tined for subscribers in Italy will be 
quietly destroyed by // Duce’s police. 


Newest thing in Italian journalism is a 
16-page tabloid sheetlet published in a 
secret place, written by persons unknown, 
furtively distributed throughout Rome. 
Its name: Loud Speaker. Its object: to 
attack Dictator Benito Mussolini with 
humor, malice, intimate information, star- 
tling lies, as he has seldom before been 
attacked. Fascist officials have sharp 
orders to apprehend and silence Loud 
Speaker’s perpetrators without delay or 
mercy, for ridicule is the one weapon no 
dictatorship can long withstand. Roman 
gossips, well aware of the breach over edu- 
cation and other matters between J] Duce 
and Pius XI, have slyly but of course 
quite erroneously suggested that Loud 
Speaker emanates from the same sanctified 
publishing plant-as L’Osservatore Romano. 
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Ohio’s Oversight 

While Ohio politicians droned through 
the last General Assembly at Columbus, 
newspaper reporters, alert or phlegmatic, 
hung over the rail of the press gallery, 
After each session, readers were told of 
whatever interesting governmental action 
their duly elected representatives had 
taken. Somehow, the journalists were 
completely unaware of an amendment to 
the election code which was of more 
moment to themselves and their employers 
than any other part of the drowsy pro- 
ceedings. 

Last week, Ohio publishers were aston- 
ished to find that Section 199 of the new 
State election code, in effeet since Jan. 1, 
reads, in part: 

“If any person, firm or corporation . . . 
prints . . . any matter pertaining to... 
any candidate for public office and said 
candidate desires to reply to the same, 
said person, firm or corporation shall, 
without charge, print . . . said reply in 
the next issue after demand therefor has 
been made in the same portion of the 
paper in which said article to which said 
reply is made was printed, which reply 
shall be printed in like type and in the 
same color ink as said original article. . . .” 
Penalty for violation of the law was fixed 
at not less than $500, not more than 
$1,000. 

Bewildered editors were faced with the 
possibility of having to print any querulous 
office-seeker’s grievance in_ red-faced, 
“Second-Coming” type across their front 
pages. Said Editor Bellamy of the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer: “I will confess that 
. . . I was entirely scooped.” Lamented 
Editor Grove Patterson of the Toledo 
Blade: “It seems incredible. . . .” 

No less bewildered was Secretary of 
State Clarence Brown, who had been ill in 
a hospital when the bill was _ passed. 
Apologetically said he: “I simply missed 
the play and fumbled the ball.” He went 
at once to Attorney General Gilbert Bett- 
man, for in Secretary of State Brown's 
opinion, Section 199 violates the bill of 
rights “and provides for confiscation of 
property without due process of law.” 

Not until the Assembly meets twelve 
months hence may the legislative joker be 
officially removed from the statutes. 

apis 
British Notes 
@ Last week, Punch, ancient . funny 
weekly, announced it would print a 
monthly edition for blind people, in Braille 
type. Drawings will be explained by 
word-pictures. 
@ Last week the London Times, patriarch 
of the world press, announced, after due 
study and consideration, that it had de- 
cided that the public had shown such real 
and lasting interest in the phenomenon, 
that henceforth the Times would publish 
one crossword puzzle each day. 
@ Complete files of the London Times, 
from its first issue in 1785 down to date, 
are rare. Not even the Times’s own file 
is complete. The Royal Statistical So- 
ciety’s file, complete from 1785 to 1930, 
lately sold for $3,000. Bidders from the 
U. S. and continental Europe last week 
competed for a file complete from 1800. 
The winning bidder: The Marx-Engels 
Institute of Moscow. The price: not re- 
ported. : 
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On top — where it belongs 


TIME 


... thus the General Electric mechanism dissipates the 


heat above the refrigerator, making it less expensive 
to operate and providing more storage space inside. 


OU can always...and easily...iden- 
tify a General Electric Refrigerator 
because all the mechanism is mounted on 
top of the cabinet. That is where it should be. 


In every mechanical refrigerator the cabinet 
is cooled by extracting the warmth from 
within. Moreover, the process itself, by 
which this warmth is extracted, generates 
more heat. All this heat must be dis- 
sipated somewhere, and in the General 
Electric it is dissipated above the cabinet. 
That is the main reason why the General 
Electric uses so much less electrical current 
...a point of vital interest to every owner. 


Contrary to what you might at first think, 
dust does not settle on this top-mounted 
mechanism. The warm air . . . constantly 
rising ... keeps it more free from dust 
than any other place in your home. 


Within this top unit are the quiet, econom- 
ical motor, the simple mechanism and a 
permanent supply of metal protecting oil. 
These are all sealed up tight . . . hermeti- 
cally sealed . .. in one single steel casing. 
Not a drop of the oil can ever leak out. 
The machinery is forever safeguarded 


JOIN US IN THE GENERAL ELEC- 
TRIC HOUR, BROADCAST EVERY 
SATURDAY AT 9 P.M.,E.S.T.ON A 
NATION-WIDE N. B. C. NETWORK 


as 


against dirt and moisture . . . rust-proof 
and wear-proof. 


The result is a refrigerator efficient beyond 
anything ever before achieved... one 
which gives every owner many more years 
of service ... the most inexpensive refrig- 
erator you can buy. 


We shall be glad to send you a compre- 
hensive booklet about the many other 
advantages of the General Electric Refrig- 
erator. Address Section H-2, Electric Re- 
frigeration Dept., General Electric Co., 
Hanna Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


OUTSTANDING POINTS 


OF SUPERIORITY 


1. All machinery hermetically 
sealed in one steel casing— 
permanently oiled. 


. Incomparably quiet in oper- 
ation. 


3. Low running cost—a few 


cents a day. 

. An accessible freezing regu- 
lator. 

. An all-steel, warp-proof 
cabinet. 

. Sanitary, all-porcelain chill- 
ing chamber. 


. Food storage area most 
spacious. 


. Mounted on legs for easier 
cleaning. 
. Electrical, cherefore modern. 


Backed by the most compre- 
hensive guarantee evergiven 
a refrigerator. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


ALL-*STEEL REFRIGERATOR 
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How to Figur @ the investment values 
behind the securities of the American Water Works and Electric Company 





Consider this 
growth 


A sound public utility is 
one which is able, ready, and 
willing to provide a com- 
munity with service for 
which there is an exist- 
ing and increasing demand. 


AMERICAN 
WATER WORKS Anb ELECTRIC COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


50 Broad Street, New York 














cz Yen for Booklet “A Statement of 
ques Capitalization, Earnings and Dividends.” 5 1030 
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Bennington Experiment 


During the past generation many a 
“progressive” secondary school has mush- 
roomed forth in the U. S. educational field. 
Dedicated to the proposition that the 
school child should be made happy and 
useful, progressive institutions focus peda- 
gogical attention on the student’s individ- 
ual “direct experience,” attempt to give 
“meaning and interest to the learning 
process.” Grades do not count for much. 

But when a female product of a pro- 
gressive school tries to get into Vassar, 
Smith, Wellesley or Bryn Mawr, she -is 
often unable to meet the formal admission 
requirements. To provide for such girls, 
the residents of Old Bennington, Vt., laid 





plans six years ago to establish a college. 


Under the leadership of Dr. Vincent Ravi-’ 


Booth, townsmen and summer visitors 
raised over $500,000 and provided a 
campus on a slope of the Green Mountains 
where oldtime Mount Anthony Seminary 
was founded in 1828. 


Last week in Manhattan, Bennington 
College sponsors, with more than $1,000,- 
ooo pledged, planned to precipitate the 
last $1,500,000 drive. They hoped to 
break ground for the buildings in May, 
start operating with 110 freshmen in 
September 1931. Invited to preside was 
the Hon. John William Davis, onetime 
(1918-21) Ambassador to Great Britain, 
onetime (1924) Democratic Candidate for 
President. Also invited were President 
Ernest Hatch Wilkins of Oberlin College 
and President Mary Emma Woolley of 
Mount Holyoke. Bennington’s own Presi- 
dent Robert Devore Leigh, procured two 
years ago from nearby Williams College, 


| was there to explain to one and all what is 


perhaps the most flexible U. S. educational 
experiment to date. 


At Bennington, groups of 40 girls will 


| live in eight house groups, a plan resem- 


bling “that of the hostels connected with 
the newer English universities.” Each 
house will be autonomous, its residents 
self-governing. The college calendar pro- 
vides for two “long vacations,” in sum- 
mer and winter, during which time Ben- 
nington girls will be encouraged to travel 
or engage in research. Although each stu- 
dent at Bennington is an incipient special- 
ist in her upperclass years, the close asso- 
ciation of many specialists will theoreti- 


| cally prove broadening to all. 


Admission to Bennington requires 
“creditable completion of a secondary 
school course. . . . The requirements are 
not stated in terms of a standard group of 
15 units in which students may be certi- 
fied or pass examinations. ... But a 
goodly proportion of girls have unusual 
aptitudes in one field combined with tem- 
porary or permanent blind spots in others 
Girls with such specialized ability will be 
encouraged to enter.” 

The tuition at most colleges pays for 
about one-half of the student’s actual ex- 
pense to the institution. At Bennington, 
for those who can afford it, the tuition 
will be $850, covering the full price of 


instruction. One-fourth of the girls will . 


be the recipients of $850,000 wérth of 
scholarships. Each year from twelve dis- 
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Petronius Was Giving a Party 


O ENTERTAIN his friends he had|most part, were merely defending their|is not a fraction of one percent that 
a lot of slave girls, and amongst|own property rights against a King. |denies the ultimate reward of doing 
them, forced to take part in the orgies right. , 
of the night, an awfully pretty thing * * * * When you stop to realize what would 
who happened to be the wife of his happen if the percentage were the other 
patron’s gardener. way around, it gives you something to 
Outside, alone, under the stars, was wes" ow ge f think about. If only one percent of the 
the gardener. All the bitterness, all the h 7 “ al win ? f tk agi rom) masses believed in the ultimate reward 
passionate, helpless hatred that could . i eg ele hiet — ra ; Fong peed of doing right and ninety-nine percent 
be written on a man’s face were turned ae ariel + ert = sid, eee of them denied it, there would be barri- 
toward that house whence the laughter re ee sendienacee a, —— wee ve “pr cades in the streets before sundown. So 
came. Ee eS SF tae RE eels thorough understanding of the value 


Z 5 by 29 r Vv ¢ y * 
a ae a ye b snpeinonion of these fundamental beliefs becomes 
‘ y *}/rather an important thing. 


The rights of man were in the scales in]not the classes, who have produced 
an Appian garden, and all the pomp|those leaders. 

and power of Rome were being weighed 
and found wanting. 


No; throughout all history, whatever 
the classes have gained of freedom of 


* * * * 
ae ee 
Here at True Story we happen to under- 

* Here at True Story Magazine, in our|stand the ultimate outcome for good of 

civilization, and in our time, we are/those fundamental beliefs, so far as this 
That was two thousand years ago; and|fortunately sitting where we can see|civilization is concerned. And, there- 
ever since, and for four thousand years|that re-affirmation of the rights of man|fore, we foster them. 
before, the affirmation and the re-af-|still going on. 
firmation of the rights of man, socially,} Not the rights of men, remember. 


politically, sexually, economically, have|But the rights of man. Not class dis- 


been going on. tinctions, but fundamental beliefs. Be- When we take the great cross-sections 
liefs in personal honesty, and sexual of True Story reading homes that come 


a integrity, and family unity. Beliefs that]t© US by the hundreds of thousands and 
such things can and will and do win|fealize the deep and abiding purpose 
out; with hundreds of thousands of that is back of America’s working fam- 
gardener, the plumber, the carpenter, ersonal true stories as the evidence of|ilies, we know that this civilization is 
the agrarian who is carrying on. lee faith. And with literally millions grounded solidly; and that this new 

Where in all history do you find thelo¢ working families reading those stories economic set-up, which has changed 
rights of man being pronounced or af-lfor the re-affirmation of their faith. |the surplus money of America to the 


* * * 


* * * * 


And, strangely enough, it is always the 


firmed or defended by the dominant pockets of overalls, has in no wise un- 
class? Possibly the Magna Carta of the a a ae settled that fundamental sense of right 
Barons in the reign of King John is the and wrong which has always been the 


exception. But after all, they were only|It might surprise you to know that out|gieat stabilizer of every race since the 
Barons of Baronial power who, for thelof all these myriads of manuscripts therelbeginning of historical time. 
( Advertisement) 








VERMLAND 


HE trembling note from a long 
Q birch bark horn flows mystically 
through the glass-clear sum- 
mer night across sleeping valleys 
and sprucesclad mountains. A lovely 
“saeter’ girl is calling her flock to 
pasture . . . The heart of Sweden 
speaks to you. Here is a province 
of dreams and deeds, the birthplace 
of poets and painters, of statesmen 
and inventors. A treasury of 
natural beauty, oldtime customs, 
unspoiled traditions. The goal of 
seasoned travelers. 


STOCKHOLM EXPOSITION 
May-September 1930 
“More Beautiful Things for Every-Day 
Use.”’ Sweden’s loveliest creations in 
glass, china, pewter, silver, textiles 
and wood. 





Eight days direct from New York 
by the Swedish American Line. 

From London or Paris by conven- 
ient boat or train service—ten hours 
by air. Through trains from Berlin 
and Hamburg. Booklet free from 
any travel bureau or write 


SWEDISH STATE RAILWAYS 


Travel Information Bureau Dept.O 
551 Fifth Avenue New York City 


WEPEN 


Do You 


KNOW _9 
when the children are ill ¢ if 


ay rt tell you amy 


Tycos can! 


A Tycos Fever Thermometer is 
a necessity in the home where 
there are children. Its warnings 
are positive and easy to read. 
In children’s ailments, time is 
an important factor, and an 
early call for the doctor may 
save much anxiety and worry. 
Your nearest drug store probably 
carries reliable Tycos Fever Ther- 
mometers. Get one today and be 
prepared. 

An interesting illustrated 

booklet,**Childhood, Youth 

& Old Age,” is yours for the 

asking. Write today. 


Taylor /nstrument Companies 
ROCHESTER. N.Y... U6. A. 
cere ast semaracranens orm 
wom tooo. mo 








TIME 


tricts of the U. S., one $1,000 scholarship 
will be awarded. Six foreign students will 
receive an annual stipend of $1,600. 


Curriculum. Freshmen will spend the 
first year trying to understand “modern 
western civilization—its literature, its art, 
its political, economic, and _ scientific 
bases.” They will have “tool courses’”— 
mathematics, languages—if such instruc- 
tion seems necessary for work they may 
later be interested in. ‘Exploratory 
courses” will give them some taste of a 
field in which they may later specialize. 
Bright students may enter the Senior Di- 
vision (upperclassmen) ‘after one year of 
preparation, stupid ones may take three 
years. 

No field of adult activity will be disre- 
garded. Preparation for professions in in- 
ternational relations, painting, music, so- 
cial service will be intermingled with 
courses in bookkeeping and stenography. 
“The type of intellectual asceticism 
which fears that contact with practice 
and reality will destroy the field for cul- 








Bachrach 
ROBERT Devore LEIGH 


His girls may have blind spots. 


ture will have no place at Bennington.” 

At the end of three or four years, each 
Bennington girl will reveal her —— 
ments to the faculty through ‘“examina- 
tions, theses, or other ps at tests.” 
Should she be successful, she will receive 
as crisp and sightly an A. B. diploma as 
ever was given at Vassar, Wellesley, Smith, 
Bryn Mawr. 

Faculty. At Bennington, the Ph. D 
degree will be held as lightly as a secon- 
dary school certificate. The college will 
not demand it of its faculty. “And al- 
though the faculty will necessarily be re- 
cruited largely from the younger mem- 
bers of the college teaching profession, 
there will be appointments of persons 

. outside of academic life.” So that 
its pedagogs will not incline to fustiness, 
no initial faculty appointment will be for 
more than three years. The President and 
trustees will hold seven-year term of 
office. 

Faculty members will be paid on a slid- 
ing scale, depending upon individual living 
expenses. Should a married pedagog’s 
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tribe increase while he (she) is serving the 
college, an increase in tuition may neces- 


* sarily be made to cover a raise in her (his) 


salary. 


Donors. Among those who have be- 
come sufficiently interested in the Benning- 
ton experiment to give the college money 
are: Mrs. Charles Cary Rumsey (née Har- 
riman); Seward Prosser, board chairman 
of Bankers Trust Co.; Lawyer Arthur At- 
wood Ballantine, chairman of the College 
Committee, Elihu Root Jr. partner; Mrs. 
Margaret Seligman Lewisohn, wife of 
Capitalist Samuel Adolph Lewisohn. 

— 
Petition for Pedagogs 

Last week in the Journal of the National 
Education Association appeared “A Prayer 
for Teachers,” by President Glenn Frank 
of the University of Wisconsin, onetime 
(1921-25) Editor of Century Magazine. 
Acutely aware of teacher failings, in part 
he prayed: 

“O Lord of Learning and of Learners, we 
are at best but blunderers in this Godlike 
business of teaching. Our shortcomings 
shame us, for we are not alone in paying 
the penalty for them; they have a sorry 
immortality in the maimed minds of those 
whom we, in our blundering, mislead. We 
have been content to be merchants of dead 
yesterdays, when we should have been 
guides into unborn tomorrows. We have 
put conformity to old customs above curi- 
osity about new ideas. We have thought 
more about our subject than about our 
object. We have been peddlers of petty 
accuracies, when we should have been 
priests and prophets of abundant living. 
We have schooled our students to be clever 
competitors in the world as it is, when we 
should have been helping them to become 
creative codperators in the making of the 
world as it is to be. . . . From these sins 
of sloth may we be free. . . . May we be 
shepherds of the spirit as well as masters 
of the mind... .” 

For permission to reprint the Frank 
prayer, the Journal paid the McClure 
Newspaper Syndicate $35, of which about 
50% was forwarded to the author. Since 
1925, President Frank has bolstered his 
income by syndicating daily apothegms in 
the Chicago Daily News, the Atlanta Jour- 
nal, the Birmingham News, the St. Louis 
Star and some 70 other newspapers. 

— e- 
Chaperons 

To Dartmouth’s gala Winter Carnival 
goes many a comely young woman to 
dance, to watch winter sports, mayhap to 
taste beverages from Canada, hard by. As 
convention demands, chaperons are pres- 
ent, a precaution against possible irregu- 
larities. Most undergraduates at most col- 
leges regard chaperonage as an unnecessary 
appendage to a good party. Unless they be 
their female relatives, chaperons get little 
attention from the male revelers. 

Last week The Dartmouth (undergradu- 
ate daily) aroused by past indignities to 
chaperons, plumping for abolition of chap- 
erons, editorialized: “Many of us are un- 
willing to ask our mothers, or anyone we 
respect, to bear the brunt of universal 
disregard, and even the shade of contempt 
which cannot but arise from the office of 
chaperon as it exists at present.” 
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OLD, upright and con- page TAMPER-PROOF This most efficient, patented Seal 


fident of high charac- CA gs for drums affords absolute security 
against dilution or substitution— 
insuring that the buyer shall get 

%& tA g the quality he pays for. 
Not only this—Cap Seals are re- 
large that the king may read with- EERE markably efficient, simple and easy 
out spectacles.” ~q 
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ter in those “times that 





tried men’s souls” this 





wealthy business man 





ond patriot said, “Il write my name 

















to apply, requiring 30% less time 
Just so do many of America’s rege Se 


leading business men today— They also give to the package a 
proud of the name and quality of distinctive stamp of authenticated 
their products—protect them by 


the use of CAP SEALS. 


value. Write for further information 


and list of distinguished users. 





This Company makes American Pressed-in 
Flanges also. They are used on 80% of all 
drums made—absolute proof of satisfaction. 
Specify them next time you order drums. 






Fully protected 
by patents and manu- 
foctured exclusively by 


MERICAN “) FLANGE & 


MANUFACTURING Co. 


hington Street at the Belt Railway Chicago, Mlinois 
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Troglodyte Light 


An incident of the Manhattan meeting 
of the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers last week (see below) was Dr. 
Matthew Luckiesh’s presentation of his 
new General Electric sunlight lamp. The 
bulb is 64 in. long. It contains two sepa- 
rated tungsten electrodes, a little pool 
of mercury, a tungsten filament. When 
the electric switch is turned, current heats 
the filament to incandescence. The heat 
vaporizes the mercury. The mercury va- 
por diffuses between the electrodes and 
permits the current to jump across as a 
brilliant mercury arc. The combined light 
of arc, electrodes and filament appears 
much whiter than Mazda “daylight” bulbs. 
It produces 40 times as much humanly 
beneficial ultra-violet radiation as does the 
midday midsummer sun of equal intensity. 

Dr. Luckiesh, director of General Elec- 
tric’s lighting research laboratory at 
Cleveland, foresees this new lamp the 
agent of a revolution in social customs, 
habits of work and. play: “In many 
places—nurseries, schools and gymnasiums 
—abbreviated dress may be utilized. In 
order that the health-giving rays of the 





lamp may energize workers, is it unreason- 
able to assume that, in our centres of in- 
dustry, men and women will wear fewer 
clothes, will expose more of their bodies 
to the stimulating effect of the ultra- 
violet radiation?” 


Medallists 


Edison. Most prized award of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers 
is the Edison gold medal. Its recipients 
have included George Westinghouse, Alex- 
ander Graham Bell, Nikola Tesla, Michael 
Idvorsky Pupin, Robert Andrews Milli- 
kan. Last week in Manhattan it was given 
to tall, grey-haired Charles Felton Scott, 
65, native Ohioan, electrical engineering 
professor in Yale University. In the field 
of power transmission his work has been 
noteworthy; professionally renowned is 
he for the Scott transformer which changes 
two-phase to three-phase alternating cur- 
rent. 

Gary. Elmer Ambrose Sperry, 69, of 
Brooklyn, may well have a medal named 
for him someday. A _ prolific inventor 
(gyro-compass, gyro-stabilizer, airplane 
“Mecaviator,” superpower searchlights, 








says this symbol 


when you telegraph 
Flowers the FT way 





Now you may telegraph flowers anywhere in 
America, or to a foreign country. The Florist 
Telegraph Delivery Association gives you absolute 
assurance that the flowers delivered will reflect 
credit on your selection. For each member florist 
is under bond to fill every order sent to him just 
as though he had taken it direct. 

To telegraph flowers this safe way, give your 
order to a florist displaying the Mercury Emblem. 


National Flower and Garden Show, Minneapolis, March 29—A pril 6 


Say it with Flowers By Wie swith Safety 


@ @ @ 
SPONSORED BY THE. FLORIST TELEGRAPH DELIVERY ASSOCIATION 


airway beacons), he holds over 400 patents, 
some 12 important awards and decora- 
tions. Last week. honoring his method of 
non-destructive detection of flaws in steel 
rails and bars, he was first to receive the 
American Iron & Steel Institute Medal, 
given by the Institute in memory of its 
late Founder-President Elbert Henry Gary. 
——©— 
Robinson Crusoe Ritter 


Explorers in the Galapagos Islands have 
discovered a man and a woman living 
alone, like the hero and heroine of some 
improbable fiction, on a desert island 500 
miles from the South American mainland 
The explorers asked some questions, left 
a year’s supplies. They learned that the 
sun-browned, crudely clad ‘gentleman was 
no castaway, but a German scientist, Dr 
Karl Ritter. He once lived in Berlin, has 
a wife in’ Baden. Last July, tired of civi- 
lization, anxious to study the effect of un- 
cooked foods on the digestion and sunlight 
on the skin, he projected the Galapagos 











YALe’s Scott 
. famed for his phase-changing 
(See col. 2) 

venture. First he visited a dentist who ex- 
tracted all his fallible human teeth and 
substituted durable artificial ones. Then 
he set forth with a devoted female assist 
ant. 

Synthetic Sugar 

The German word ersatz (substitute) 
has taken on a powerful significance in late 
years. German research and diligence has 
found a way to make nitrogen artificially 
(giving unlimited source for explosives) 
has made synthetic petroleum; has evolved 
the small but potent Ersatz Preussen, a 
warship designed to outrank anything of 
similar tonnage and armament in other 
navies. 

After 14 years of diligence and research 
Dr. Friedrich Bergius of Heidelberg Uni- 
versity last week announced another 
ersatz: sugar from wood. He considers 
“all difficulties solved” in turning wood 
into cellulose, treating the cellulose with 
hydrochloric acid to get ersatz-holz-zucker 
The product is similar to beet sugar ,in 
taste and application. - me =% 
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Why 
MOHAWKS 
Ride Easier 



















Because 252 massive buttressed 


shoulders carry all shocks to the 
“knees of the Mohawk Flat«Tread 


Special Balloon—the deply sidewalls 
that are built for flexing. This sciens 
tifically correct tire grips the road 
spreads the load, Saves the tread, 


absorbs the shocks eee requires lower 


ait pressure which immensely 
increases traction and riding case. 


Look for the buttressed shoulders 


—the distinguishing marks of a dis- 
tinguished tire. 


Featured by Quality Tire Dealers Everywhere 


MOHAWKS 
G0 Farther/ 


| THE MOHAWK RUBBER COMPANY... AKRON OHIO 


| For Seventeen Years Makers of Fine Jires 
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The Ford Plane 


The Ford plane is planned, con- 
structed and operated as a com- 
mercial plane. Built of corru- 
gated aluminum alloys, it has 
great structural strength, un- 
equaled durability, and is most 
economical to maintain in opera- 
tion. The uniformity of its ma- 
terial is determined by scien- 
tific test. All planes have three 
motors in order to insure reserve 
power to meet and overcome all 
emergencies. The engines may 
be Wright or Pratt & Whitney, 
air-cooled, totaling from 900 to 
1275 horse-power. Ford planes 
have a cruising range of from 
580 to 650 miles at speeds be- 
tween 55 and 135 miles per hour. 
Loads may be carried weighing 
from 3670 to 6000 pounds. 

The capacity of these planes 
is 13 to 15 passengers and a 
crew of two (pilot and assis- 
tant). Planes can be equipped 
with a buffet, toilet, running 
water, electric lights, adjustable 
chairs. 

The price of the Ford tri- 
motored, all-metal plane is ex- 
ceptionally low because of its 
highly scientific methods of com- 
mercial production. Price is 
$42,000 to $55,000 at Dearborn. 

Ford branches will be glad to 
give you information on the 
Ford tri-motored, all-metal 
plane in all models. 





DOWN THERE! 









































Type of Ford plane used by Standard Oil of Indiana as a flying office. 
- - . Three powerful motors, and all-metal construction, assure speed, 
durability and safety. 





The Smackover Field, Arkansas. From the air, developments have the 
appearance of infinitely perfect scale models ... not a detail can be 
altered to please or mislead the inspecting eye! 


THE EXECUTIVE EYE should be an all-comprehending 
eye. In the struggles of modern industry and commerce 
-.. just as in the struggles of actual. warfare ... the use 
of beflagged maps is essential in order that responsible 
leaders may sum up in swift glances the actual opera- 
tions in the field. But no map, no matter how perfectly 
modeled, can even approximate the brilliant clarity of an 
airplane view of the world below. 

The airplane has become as necessary to the com- 
mander of field operations on a large scale as the auto- 
mobile is for narrower inspections. 

The Standard Oil Company of Indiana is among the 
many industrial users of Ford tri-motored, all-metal 
airplanes for regular business purposes. Stanolind has 
employed three of these famous planes. The first was 
delivered in May, 1927, and the latest, “Stanolind III,” 
in July, 1929. Between July and December last, “Stano- 
lind III” has flown a distance greater than around the 
earth at the Equator. 

Directors of the Standard Oil Company of Indiana have 
flown 97,087 miles in the Company’s three Ford tri- 
motored planes, having used them on regular business 
trips. Many thousands of passengers have been carried. 

It is because of this modern viewpoint towards the 
swift expansion of industry that many companies such as 
the Standard Oil are employing this safe, durable, well- 
tried and dependable plane. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


Visitors are always welcome at the Ford Airport at Detroit 
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AERONAUTICS 





Prediction 

Col. Charles Augustus Lindbergh, writ- 
ing in the Saturday Evening Post: “. . . I 
think there is little doubt that within the 
next few years there will be scheduled fly- 
ing across both the Atlantic and Pacific, 
connecting the continental lines of the 
Eastern and Western hemispheres. In fact, 
I do not believe it is too visionary to pre- 
dict that the time is coming when, except 
for short distances, all first-class passen- 
gers will travel by air.” 








Fare v. Fear 

In the past two months, fare-cutting in 
the air transport business has assumed re- 
markable proportions.* In many cases it 
is now cheaper to travel by air than by 
first-class rail-Pullman. 

Results. In all cases there has been 
great increase in passenger traffic. T. A. T. 
notes an increase between 100% and 
135%. Since the Aviation Corp.’s cut 
went into effect Jan. 22, their increase 
has hovered around the 100% mark. 
Western Air Express notes a smaller in- 
crease because their rates are not quite 
as low. 

Financially (unless they are being 
“cheerful spenders”) the companies’ re- 
ports indicate the wisdom of rate-cutting. 
They are still losing money, but not much 
more than at the high passenger rates, 
and any additional loss can be charged off 
to advertising, a long-haul investment. 

First Riders. Underlying the rate-cuts 
were two aspects of one theory: 1) a lot 
of people had never flown, not because of 
fear but because of the fare. Get these 
people off the ground once and they might 
well fly again, become regular customers. 
2) The people who could not afford high 
fares are far more numerous, and perhaps 
less precious about their personal safety, 
than persons of larger means and impor- 
tance. The salesman is likely to be a less 
self-coddling person than the Sales Man- 
ager. 

Disadvantage. The drawback to the 
rate-cuts was that they could only be 
temporary. When the lean, passengerless 
winter months have passed, many a com- 
pany will continue its low rates to give 
the customers some cheap travel in fine 
flying weather. But if budgets are to be 
anywhere near balancing, a summer har- 
vest at higher rates will have to be taken. 
To effect this increase gradually, to speed 
the day when fares can be kept per- 
manently low, all operators have similar 
plans in mind: 

Solutions. 1) Operating costs will be 
brought down by stripping deadwood from 
the company personnel. (T. A. T.-Mad- 
dux last week announced the retirement of 
six officials. ) 

2) Additional revenue will be expected 
from the proposed air mail plan, by which 
*Present rates per mile: 

Transcontinental Air Transport—between 5¢ 


and 6¢ 

Aviation Corp.—(Embry-Riddle, Universal, 
Southern Air Transport) 5.5¢; (Colonial) 
8.7¢ 


Stout Air Lines—7.5¢ 
Western Air Express—8.46¢ 


waste space will be utilized to increase 
pay load (TiMg, Jan. 27). 

3) New planes will be developed to carry 
twice, thrice the present pay load, at about 
the same overhead expense. (To this end, 
Fokker Aircraft Corp. has developed a 32- 
passenger ship. Western Air Express has 
taken the first five of these planes. W. A. E. 
will presumably take the additional out- 
put as its president, Harris M. Hanshue, 
is also president of Fokker. Claude Dor- 
nier, German designer of the 170-passenger 
DO-X, is now in the employ of General 
Motors [which virtually controls Fokker]. 
It is understood that William Stout, de- 
signer of the Ford tri-motor, is at work on 
larger planes.) 





Glider Business 

Anne Morrow Lindbergh, particularly 
tiny in a pair of overalls built for her six- 
foot husband, was strapped into a frail 











P.& A. 


Mrs. LINDBERGH 


... did a six-minute curleycue. 


motorless aircraft last week and shot out 
into southern California sunshine. The 
1,000-ft. elevation of Mount Soledad, near 
La Jolla, north of San Diego, allowed her 
a long curleycue glide of six minutes dura- 
tion. Landing in a field about four miles 
from her starting point qualified her for a 
preliminary certificate. For a license, how- 
ever, one is supposed to make a five-min- 
ute flight and return to one’s starting point, 
such as Mrs. Lindbergh’s husband had 
made some days before in the William 
Hawley Bowlus U. S. record-breaking 
craft. So neatly did the officials think 
Mrs. Lindbergh had glided, however, they 
decided to give her a license anyway. 


Another gliding performance of last 
week was the dropping of a glider at 
3,000-ft. altitude from the belly of the 
Navy dirigible Los Angeles, for the first 
time. The objects of this experiment were 
practical: for discharging mail and passen- 
gers at way-stations in later days of airship 
commerce; an effective method of intro- 





ducing spies into enemy territory without 
the advertisement of a roaring motor. 


In the early days of gliding, control in 
flight was effected by actual shifting of 
the pilot’s weight, a method hardly air- 
worthy by modern standards. Modern 
gliders have facilities to seat the pilot 
comfortably, provide him with airplane 
controls, protect him from weather. The 
aeronautics branch of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce will inspect and license 
gliders as it does motored ships, to insure 
airworthy craft for hopeful beginners. 





“Something” Wrong 


When a public airplane crashes, bursts 
into flames, destroys its passengers, two 
desires arise. The operating company 
wants to remove the wreckage quickly: 
charred remains are bad advertising. The 
Federal Government wants to examine the 
wreckage: charred remains may contain 
lessons for the public good. 

When a Universal Aviation Corp. plane 
crashed and burned four passengers and the 
pilot at Kansas City one evening last fort- 
night, the Department of Commerce’s dis- 
trict inspector, Richard H. Lees Jr., made 
a quick examination, gave permission for 
Universal mechanics to set to with their 
hack-saws and axes while the. twisted 
wreckage was still warm. Coroner Ben F. 
Coffin, thus prevented from holding an in- 
quest, demanded a thorough-going inquiry. 
The week ran out and still no cause for 
the crash was assigned beyond a vague: 
“Something wrong with the controls.” 

These proceedings were little liked by 
that greatest guardian of aviation in the 
U.S. Senate, Hon. Hiram Bingham of Con- 
necticut. He has pending a bill to invest 
the Department of Commerce with power 
to ascertain facts and publish causes of 
accidents. Up he now rose to say: “It is 
possible some aviation companies are 
blocking this legislation on the ground that 
it will hurt their business. But in the end 
they will suffer more if the public is not 
informed.” 








Safety Rules 
Better than locking the hangar after the 

plane has crashed, by inspecting the wreck- 

age (see above), is defining and enforcing 


’ a code to prevent crashes. Such a code 


was last week the subject of an all-day 
conference between Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce Clarence M. Young and experts 
of the leading transport companies. Essen- 
tials of the Safety Code agreed upon: 

Two-way radio aboard-ship for weather 
advices, emergency calls. 

Intermediate landing-fields en route. 

Weather-reporting service. 

Night-flying facilities including airline 
beacons on earth, navigating and landing 
lights aboard-ship. 


— 





Frigid Test 

Battered but triumphant, nursing frost- 
bitten faces, fingers and toes, 19 of the 
Army’s “Arctic patrol” flyers (Tre, Jan. 
20) roared down last week on Selfridge 
Field, their home port, after 19 days of 
frigid-test flying. Throughout the 6,000-mi. 
round trip to Spokane, many were the diffi- 
culties, painful the exposure encountered. 
Motors did not start easily after sub-zero 
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Photo shows the Bellanca Pacemaker climbing. 


BELLANCA Planes 


...Are Safe 


| ee all of the few airplane accidents which still happen at the 
present day are caused by dives or spins resulting from stalling (loss of speed ) 
at low altitudes, and from colliding with objects on the ground—houses— 
trees—hills. 

Features of design exclusive with Bellanca monoplanes make it impossible 
for them to spin except through deliberate and continued action by the pilot. 
Inadvertent loss of speed in the Bellanca can mot result ina spin . . . norina 
nose-dive. If the stick is held back, the plane will settle to the ground with 
negligible forward speed and at a rate of descent actually less than that of a 
parachute. Further protection is vouchsafed to passengers and pilot of this 
six-place cabin monoplane, by the sturdy and ingenious construction of the 
fuselage, which prevents cabin collapse even under the severest shocks. 

Due to these characteristics, and their immense structural strength, stock 
model Bellanca monoplanes have an absolutely clean score for safety. Even 
in all the experimental Bellanca flying since 1908, only one serious accident 
has occurred. 

In addition to these safety features, the Bellanca still out-performs, is 
more efficient, and can be operated at a lower cost, than any airplane in its 
class. 


BELLANCA AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
New Castle, Delaware 


Canadian Distributors: Bellanca Aircraft of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 


BELLANCA PACEMAKER SPECIFICATIONS 


Landplane: Six-place monoplane. Dual control. Luxurious appointments. High speed, 145 m.p.h. 
Cruising speed, 122 m.p.h. Payload (with pilot) 1,235 Ibs. Soabiewe High speed, 136 m.p.h. 
Cruising speed, 110 m.p.h. Payload (with pilot) 1,235 lbs. Both types built under U.S. Dep’t of Com 
merce Approved Type Certificate No. 129. Freighter: Dual control, 34 cu. ft. closed freight compart- 
ment, 2 passenger seats and baggage compartment. Payload (with pilot) 1,745 lbs. U.S. Dep't of 
Commerce Approved Type Certificate No. 245. Fuel capacity of all types, 5 to 7 hours. 


BELLANCA 








nights. In the pursuit planes were no elec- 
trical devices to heat the flying suits or 
warm solidified motor oil. Three tri-motor 
transports failed to keep up with the faster 
pursuit ships. Bad weather disrupted the 
careful schedule of Major Ralph Royce, 
flight leader. Motor trouble forced the 
squadron down time after time. Lowest 
ebb was at Great Falls, Mont., when nine 
planes were grounded. Though two of his, 
ships were’ still out, Major Royce declared 
the frigid test “a success, in that it accom- 
plished its purpose to determine how pres- 
ent equipment will cope with winter con- 
ditions.” 


Amphibian Antics 


Popular are combined land-and-water 
planes. Of the several companies making 
them, Loening and Sikorsky sell the lions’ 
share. Amphibian antics include that of 
the pilot forgetting to lower his wheels 
(amphibians fly more efficiently with 
wheels retracted into the boat hull) when 
landing upon ground, bumping the ship 
down on its bottom. Six Army pilots are 
the flustered holders of handles on a 
mock wooden loving cup presented by 
Major Maxwell Kirby, commandant of 
Luke Field, Hawaii, for this foolish bit of 
navigation. 

Latest amphibian antic was by one 
Hubert B. Griggs, flying from Bridgeport 
to Chicago in a Sikorsky. He tried to take 
off from a field in Bryan, Ohio, found his 
wheels stuck in the mud and slush. Re- 
sourcefully, he tucked the wheels up into 
the hull, revved up his Wasp motors, 
slithered across the field “belly-flopper,” 
got into the air—first time such a feat had 
been done. 


PEOPLE 


Last week the 














“Names make news.” 


following names made the following news: 





Marion Swenson, 17-year-old daugh- 
ter of Capt. Olaf Swenson of the icelocked 
furship Nanuk for which Pilots Carl Ben 
Eielson and Earl Borland perished in 
Siberia (Time, Dec. 9 et seqg.), radioed 
the U. S. press that, now that Eielson’s 
plane wreck was found, she and her father 
would proceed to Nome in another plane. 
Said she: “I have had a wonderful ex- 
perience and I wouldn’t take anything in 
the world for it, but I will be glad to get 
a glimpse of Seattle again. . . . Every 
minute of the time has been filled with 
adventure.” 


A> 
2 


Ole Eielson, of Hatton, N. Dak., en 
route to claim the body of his son Pilot 
Carl Ben Eielson if and when found in 
Siberia, was met in Seattle by W. E. 
Borland, father of Mechanic Earl Bor- 
land, who died with Eielson (see above) 

Said Mr. Borland: “It is too bad. Earl 
had such faith in your boy.” 

Said Mr. Ejielson: “There are times 
when faith doesn’t count for much. It is 
over and we must bear up.” 


- 


Agents for Edsel Bryant Ford offered 
for sale his new, unused yacht Siali, 
wrecked two months ago off Buzzards Bay, 
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Mass. (Trme, Dec. 16), ‘“‘as is and where | 
is in damaged condition on drydock at | 
.. . Brooklyn.” 

Edsel Ford, Board Chairman Roy 
Dikeman Chapin of Hudson Motor Car 
Co., and other Grosse Pointe, Mich. social- 
ites (Buhls, Gardners, Seyburns) have 
built a $500,000, 608-seat cinema theatre. 
To the opening last week came Radioman 
Graham McNamee, Actress Elsie Fer- 
guson, Actress Vivian Tobin. Name: 
“Punch & Judy Theatre,” Architect: 
Robert O. Derrick, who planned the Ford 
Museum at Dearborn. Admission on the 


opening night: $5. 


, 


John Jacob Raskob & family, winter- 
ing in Palm Beach (they have rented the 
home of the late Buffalo Publisher Wil- 
liam James [‘Fingy”] Conners), were 
burgled of $150 cash, $75,000 worth of 
jewels. 








a 
———= 
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President Wilfred John Funk of Funk 
& Wagnalls (publishers of the Literary 
Digest) had a composition accepted by 
The New Yorker (weekly smartchart). 
The composition: 

OH, DOCTOR! 
Mastoids, sinuses, and such 
Bother children overmuch: 
Sphenoids, ethmoids, frontals, and 
Ears are hard to understand: 
In the happy days of old 
Children merely got a cold, 
But a common cold is dull 
And the fee is nominal. 





TIME 





MIDDLE of FEBRUARY! 


Prepare for a bleak March 


by a flying trip 


AVANA, Nassau, the West Indies, Mex- 
ico, Central and South America are now 
hours, and often days, nearer you. Board a 
luxurious train in your home city for your 





President Gerardo Machado y Mo- 
rales of Cuba was initiated into the Miami 
Temple of the Mystic Shrine, at Havana. 
Last week President Machado received as 
“token of esteem” from the Dominican 
Republic a thoroughbred horse. 

The Marchesa Marconi, wife of the 
Marchese Guglielmo Marconi, told of en- 
tering a room where her husband was con- 
ducting radio experiments. ‘““My husband 
kissed me. I saw sparks leaping from 


his body and felt that I was burned under | 


the right eye. That’s the result of marry- 
ing a man who is always meddling with 
radio and electricity.” 

Onetime Cinemactress Alma Rubens 
(Humoresque), lately released from the 
California State Asylum where she had 
been committed as a narcotic addict 








(Time, Feb. 25, 1929), made a redébut | 


at a Hollywood night club. Said she: 
“Toward the end it became terrible. I 
placed dope on a pedestal. . . . I stayed 
in a cell with a mad woman for more than 
two weeks. . . . I’m cured now.” 
acnneeleirene 

Maxfield Parrish Jr., 23, able son of 
a popular illustrator, was last week en- 
gaged in installing a motor test plant at 
Boston airport, where he works as a me- 
chanic. 





Richard S.+White, son of onetime 
(1921-28) U. S. Treasurer Frank White, 
was sentenced to 18 months in Leaven- 
worth Penitentiary for transporting a 
stolen motorcar from Minneapolis to Chi- 
cago. 





southern business trip or vacation jaunt, 
and be assured of perfect travel comfort on 
your entire route. 

At Miami or Brownsville, Texas, continue 
| your journey southward by Pan American 
airliner in the same comfort enjoyed on the 
finest trains. 

Passenger and mail airliners leave Miami 
7 times daily for Havana... daily service 
reaches Nassau. Departures for other points 
are frequent and convenient. 

For the first time 21 countries of North, 
Central and South America are linked by a 
dependable, luxurious and speedy service. 

Pan American is the most extensive air 
transport system in the world, flying an 
average of 7,990 miles daily along 12,000 
miles of airways. Each day 28 to 30 air- 
liners are in scheduled flight simultaneously. 
Each airliner carries a crew of four, consist- 
ing of a steward, radio operator, and two 
pilots, each with a minimum of 2,000 hours 
| flying experience. 
| For through tickets and full information 
apply to your railroad ticket office, the prin- 
cipal travel bureaus, or Pan American Air- 
ways. To avoid disappointment make reser- 
vations well in advance. 

Through northbound tickets available at 
Pan American offices on the airways. 


PAA 





to HAVANA or 


NASSAU 


Through Service with 
These Famous Trains 


Direct connections with 
Pan American Airliners at Miami 


from NEW YORK— 


39 hours to Havana and Nassau 
(direct connections from Boston): 
Havana Special Lv. 6:50 p.m. 


Everglades .. Lv. 10:20 p.m. 
Florida Special’ Lv. 8:35 p.m. 
from BOSTON— 


43 hours to Havana and Nassau: 
Everglades . . Ly. 4:30 p.m. 


from CHICAGO— 
(44 hours to Havana; 45 to Nassau) 
and principal cities of Michigan and 


Ohio: 

Dixie Limited .. Lv. 2:00 p.m. 
Floridan .. . Ly. 2:45 p.m. 
Flamingo . .. Ly. 11:35 a.m. 


from ST. LOUIS— 


40 hours to Havana and Nassau: 


Dixie Limited . Ly. 4:22 p.m. 

Floridan ... Lv. 6:20 p.m. 

Connecting at Brownsville for 
Mexico City—Daily 


from NEW YORK— 
68 hours 30 minutes to Mexico City: 
The AmericanPenn. R. R. 
Crescent Ltd.—Southern Ry. 


from CHICAGO— 
51 hours to Mexico City: 
La Salle. . . .. Lv. 11:25 a.m. 
Daylight Special Lv. 11:45 a.m, 


from ST. LOUIS— 


44 haurs to Mexico City: 


Sunshine Special, Lv. 6:30 p.m. 
Seven Airliners daily from Havana 
one daily from Nassau—for home 

bound travelers. 





PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS, Inc., 122 East 42nd St., New York City 


Pan AMERICAN AIRWAYS 
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but a COLT 


OU cannot afford to 
be less particular in 
the choice of your fire 


arms than those public institutions, 
the very essence of whose service is 


SAFETY. 


-» The Dependence of Great 
National Institutions 





The Pennsylvania Railroad 
includes COLTS among the 
modern safety devices 
used throughout 
its system 








For 94 years Colt’s has continually devised 


new tests of materials, workmanship and per- 
formance, until, to produce the Arm illus- 
trated —the Colt Official Police, .38 Cal. 
Revolver—entails 564 machine and 124 
hand operations and 322 visual and gauge 
inspections— 1010 separate steps in all. These 
tests begin before the steels are forged into 


Let Colt’s Service Depart- 
ment aid you in selecting the 
Arm best suited to your needs; 
in solving your shooting 
problems and in organizing 
a local Revolver Club. 


shape and end only after the finished Colt 


has been targeted by an expert marksman. 
Itis this unbelievable accuracy of manufac- 


oa @ 


ture which distinguishes Colt Revolvers and 


Automatic Pistols as the safest and most 
dependable Fire Arms for national, indus- 


trial and home protection. 


The Colt Positive Lock embodied in 
Colt Revolvers makes accidental discharge 


impossible. 


of TIME. 





The New Colt’s Catalog is 
an historical, instructive, de- 
scriptive Fire Arms Manual, 
profusely illustrated. Write 
for Catalog No. 25. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. an 


SMALL ARMS DIVISION 
HARTFORD CONN., U.S.A. 
Phil. B. Bekeart Co., Pacific Coast Representative, 717 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


‘The ARM OF LAW and ORDER 


Complete Your Permanent Record 


of 1929’s significant events with the new bound volume 


Volume XIV, July 1-December 30, is now ready. It 
is completely cross-indexed. Bound in dark blue buck- 


ram, gold lettering. Price, $5, postpaid. 

Address orders to M. E. Stillwell, TIME, 350 East 
22nd Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

A few copies of Volumes IX, X, XI, XII, and XIII 
are also available at the same price. 








A College Principal Invites You to Europe 


Newest liner “Europa.” 9 Countries. Special 


trips, including Naples, Genoa, Alps, Nice, 
Geneva. Passion Play. Cultured leadership. 
Business Management American Express Co. 


Write for details and map. George Collen, 
Principal, Vepaie College. Roanoke, Virginia 
Sail June 1 


$1298—Complete—75 Days 





Stop Radio Interference 


Simplex Radio Clarifier 


Stops interference from Motors or Electrical Ignition 
on Oil Burners and other machines using elec- 
trical power. 

If your Oil Burner Dealer does not have it, write to 
us and we will see that you are supplied. 


AUTOMATIC OIL HEAT COMPANY 
92 E. Fourth St. 









St. Paul, Minn. 


ANIMALS 








| New Fuel 


Friends of seals, friends of penguins 
were incensed last week at a despatch from 
Hjalmar Riiser-Larsen, commander of 
Norway’s current Antarctic expedition 
(Time, Sept. 9). Steaming at tortoise 
pace on his little ship Norvegia along the 
rim of Antarctica, Capt. Riiser-Larsen 
found time and thought hanging heavily. 
What if his coal should run out? thought 
he. Forthwith he busied himself with “a 
little experiment which I think will be of 
interest to our friends back in civilization.” 

All around the Norvegia were herds of 
seal, flocks of penguin. Unaccustomed to 
man and hence unafraid of him, they af- 
forded the Norvegia’s gunners easy, close- 
range targets. It was no trick to pile the 
deck with dead creatures. 

Capt. Riiser-Larsen’s radio continued: 

“We have been putting [seal] blubber 
under our boilers, and our success has been 
amazing. And now we are going to make 
a trial with penguin carcasses. . . . There 
will be no scarcity of raw material. 

“Tt must not be thought from these ex- 
periments that the Norvegia is suffering 
any lack of coal. The bunkers are sup- 
plied with this for a long time to come. 
But our discovery is interesting to us... .” 


rs 
Conciliatory Camel 


Useless to try to catch a bird by putting 
salt on its tail. But millions of Indians 


| believe that the way to pacify a mad ele- 


phant is to have a camel bite it in the ear. 

In Allahabad last week thousands of pil- 
grims had assembled to watch the great 
procession of the feasts of Kumbh Mela. 
To the shrill squealing of oboes, the thump- 
ing of drums, gaily bedizened camels, 
horses and elephants swayed solemnly 
down the streets. In the midst of the 
procession a nervous, rat-eyed elephant 
suddenly ran amok, sought to bury its 
stumpy, gold banded tusks in the rear of 
the elephant ahead. 

Pilgrims fled in terror, many fell, panic 
threatened. “The camel! The camel!” 
screamed some of the quick-witted. From 
the rear of the procession a brave cameleer 
spurred his loose-lipped beast forward to 
give the conciliatory bite. Fearful of its 
ears, the mad elephant fled trumpeting to 
the river, was eventually rounded up by 
two workmanlike tame elephants. 

—— + 
Fox Thieves 

In a pen on Arnold Frandsen’s farm in 
Sharon, Conn., 14  silver-tipped black 
foxes slept snugly in skins worth $500 
apiece. Well aware of this were two men 


| who, equipped with wirecutters, drove an 





automobile up a country road late at 
night and got out about a quarter-mile 


| from the fox pen. 


No eyes except the big yellow eyes of 
the foxes, whom the two men managed to 


| knife or choke in silence, witnessed the 


bloody scene. 

Three of Frandsen’s 14 foxes escaped 
during the massacre and were later seen 
in the countryside. Ray MacNeil shot 
one, planned to sell the skin. He was ar- 
rested “for shooting on Sunday.” 


Febr 
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UNBALANCED RADIO 


oe DISTORTED TONE 


LANCED PHILCO 


TRUE CLEAR TO N-E 








Pictured at the left is the distorted tone, typical of a 

radio whose units are only in approximate balance. 

Pictured at the right is the wonderfully true, clear tone 

which Philco achieves in every set by extraordinarily 
exact balancing of all units, 


...in which we make some pretty big claims 
and invite you to test them by demonstration 


who want super-performance. The enormous 
power of the Philco Screen Grid Plus enables 
you to bring in distant stations, and its 
automatic volume control enables you to 
hold and enjoy the fine programs from these 
stations. Like the seven tube Philco, the 
Screen Grid Plus has a double tuned input 
circuit which sharpens selectivity and some- 
what reduces static and other interference 
noises. 

Finally, for people who want a powerful 
but moderately priced Neutrodyne, the fam- 
ous Neutrodyne-Plus 8-tube chassis with 
built-in aerial is continued with the addition 
of a smaller and lower priced console. 

Any Philco dealer will gladly arrange a free 
demonstration—easy terms if you decide 
to buy. 


O discoveries recently made in the Philco 

research laboratories, we have applied 
the exclusive Philco Balanced-Unit principle 
and thereby achieved sharper selectivity, 
greater distance range, and clearer, richer tone 
than have ever been offered before in any 
radio at any price. 

We do not ask you to allow these state- 
ments to pass unchallenged. We are willing 
to stand or fall by your judgment of the per- 
formance of these sets and have instructed 
all Philco dealers to stake their selling suc- 
cess upon actual demonstration of: 

1. Philco Screen Grid—A new seven tube, 
four condenser set of magnificent tone, enor- 
mous power and extraordinary selectivity. 

The ordinary screen grid set, while it has 
used screen grid tubes elsewhere in the cir- 
cuit, has been forced to employ a 227 tube 
as the detector. But in this new Philco, special 
design makes possible the use-of a screen 
grid tube as the detector. This just about 
doubles amplification and provides such vast 
power that you will be able to enjoy broad- 
casting from the seaboard edges of the 
country—perhaps even from sections out- 
side the United States. 


2. Philco Screen Grid Plus —A nine tube, 


PHILCO LOWBOY 
With New Screen Grid Chassis . . . . $119.50 
With Neutrodyne-Plus Chassis ... . 129.50 
With Screen Grid Plus Chassis . ... 149.50 
A full range of other exquisite furniture models in- 
cluding a new, compact console, highboy, highboy 
de luxe, and table models, from $67 to $225. 
According to type of Chassis selected 
Slightly higher in Canada, Rocky Mountains and 
West. Each model, regardless of price, includes a 
built-in Electro-Dynamic Speaker with two 245 power 
tubes, push-pull. All prices less tubes. 


automatic volume control set with bwi/t-in PHILCO, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Makers of the famous Diamond Grid Battery for Motor 


aerial; the same true, clear tone, and even Cars, Telephones, Farm Lighting, Motive Power, 
Zreater power. . Auxiliary Power, etc. 
Anewsuper-set, built specifically for people In Canada: PHILCO PRODUCTS, LTD., Toronto 
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Can Hotel 


Service be 
Different? 








oo. just register once 
at The New Yorker 
--- you will see 


LASE Manhattan pre- 
pared to take The New 


Yorker as “just another 
hotel”...and was amazed 
to find something decidedly 
different! 

Amidst the cordial, com- 
fortable atmosphere;...a 
friendly hospitality,refresh- 
ingly old-fashioned in spirit, 
strikingly modern in man- 
ner... The New Yorker idea 
of “individualized service” 
is creating a new and pleas- 
ant phase in comtemporary 
hotel living. 

* * * 

THE NEW YORKER has 2500 
rooms...every one with radio, tub 
and shower bath, servidor, circu- 
lating ice water... four popular 
priced restaurants... floor secre- 
taries... located with immediate 
access to theatres, shops and busi- 
ness...direct tunnel connection 
to Pennsylvania Station...B & O 
Motor Coach connection...room 
rates $3.50a day and upward. 500 
rooms at $3.50. 500 rooms at $4. 
Suites $11 a day and upward. 


NEW YORKER 
BONBONETTES 
NEW... delicious candy. 
Made from unique French 
recipes. Send $2 for a sou- 
venir pound box ...add 15¢ 
per pound for postage and 


packing. 

BERNIE CUMMINS 
himself leads The New 
Yorker Orchestra (exclusive 
Victor Record Artists)... 
nightly at dinner and supper 
in the lovely Terrace Res- 
taurant. 





THE 


SEW YORKER 


RALPH HITZ, Managing Director HOWELL 


34th St. at Sth Ave., New York City | 








TIME TABLE 


COMING 


National A ffairs 

Feb. 7—Debate on Prohibition Enforce- 
ment between Representative Fiorello H. 
LaGuardia (Wet) of New York and 
Senator Smith W. Brookhart (Dry) of 
Iowa, under auspices of Cleveland Adver- 
tising Club, in Cleveland. 

Feb. 1o—Meeting of the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence Waterways Association at 
Detroit. 

Feb. 12—Lincoln’s birthday. 

Feb. 13—President Hoover’s dinner to 








| the diplomatic corps at the White House. 


Feb. 20—President Hoover’s dinner to 


the members of the House of Represent- | 


| atives at the White House. 








Feb. 22—Washington’s birthday. 


Foreign News 

Feb. 12—Annual game, “Killing the Cat 
in the Barrel,” to be attended by Royal 
Family at Dragér, Denmark. 








Feb. 12—Ceremony celebrating the Pa- 
pal Coronation, in the Sistine Chapel at 
Rome. | 

Feb. 24—National celebration of Inde- 


pendence Day in Esthonia. 
Business 

Feb, 8—15—Annual Pacific Coast Auto- 
mobile Salon at Los Angeles; Feb. 22- 
March 1—at San Francisco. 


Aeronautics 
Feb. 7-15—International Aviation Show, 


auspices of Aviators’ Post, American Le- 
gion, at Grand Central Palace, Manhattan. 


Feb. 8—15—Aircraft Show at Cincinnati. 
Music 
Feb. 7—Beginning of Wagner matinee 


cycle at Metropolitan Opera House, Man- 


hattan. First production: Die Meister- 
singer. 
Feb. 7—Intercollegiate Glee Club con- 


test, at Philadelphia. 
Art 


| Feb. 11:—Opening of a one-month ex- | 
hibit of modern architecture, auspices of 


the Architects’ Club of Chicago. 
Feb. 13—March 13—Annual exhibit of 


| the Associated Artists of Pittsburgh, at 


Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh. 

Feb. 18—Opening of a memorial exhibit 
of the paintings of the late Arthur B. 
Davies, at Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
Manhattan. 


Education 
Feb. 


Columbia University’s Alumni Day. 
Feb. 22-27—Department of Superin- 


tendence, National Education Association, 


meets at Atlantic City. 
Animals 


Feb. 1to-12—Annual Dog Show con- 
ducted by Westminster Kennel Club at 
Madison Square Garden, Manhattan. 


Sport 
BoxING 
Feb. 7—Johnny Risko v. Victorio Cam- 


polo, at Madison Square Garden, Manhat- | 


tan. 








12—World-wide celebration of | 

















WwitiszseaSCTegvwonunwtitztse S6TED WONG 


P.M. A.M. 


STRAIGHTEN OUT 
THAT ROOM 


TEMPERATURE CURVE 


with 
The 


hermotrol 


O matter how carefully a 
heating system is planned, 
no single control, or no 

system of group controls, can 
possibly give comfortable tem- 
peratures in all rooms. 


Outside temperature and winter 
winds do not treat all rooms 
alike. Heating requirements vary 
in each room as often as the 
wind changes. 


The control of individual radia- 
tors with Thermotrols gives con- 
stant temperature regardless of 
outside temperatures. There is 
no unhealthful overheating and 
no shivery chill where Thermo- 
trols are used. 


Each radiator is an independent 
unit, exactly controlled by the 
self contained Thermotrol. 


It’s easy to install as a valve — 
and requires no attention after 
it is properly adjusted to the de- 
sired temperature. 


Write us for complete 
information. 


STERLING ENGINEERING Co. 
1643 Holton Street Milwaukee, Wis. 


Representatives in principal cities 
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When Robert Bruce 
‘Sealed His Vow”? 


To give authenticity and binding 
power to a promise, agreement or 
a document, the sea/ has been used 
all through the ages. One of the 
most impressive examples of its use 
is that of Robert Bruce. Before the 
immortal battle of Bannockburn 
Robert Bruce made a solemn vow 
to his army that, when victory, came, 
he would give his country justice 
andthe sound administrationoflaws. 


Victory did come. Bruce was en- 
throned king. He immediately car- 
ried out his promises, passed laws 
that gave equal justice to rich and 
poor, and, to give them binding 
power, sealed them with his personal 
seal. 

The seal of the General Surety 
Company, when placed on a docu- 
ment, gives that document absolute, 
complete and irrevocable binding 
power. You are assured of the 
absolute and complete fulfillment of 
the obligation, in entire good faith, 
without quibbling or technical 
evasion. It gives you peace of mind 
relieves you of all worry and un- 
certainty. 

When placed on a security this 
seal and General Surety Company’s 
endorsement guarantee to you, un- 
conditionally and irrevocably, that 
interest will be paid to you when 
due and that the principal is safe. 
This guarantee is backed by a capi- 
tal and surplus of $10,000,000. 





An interesting booklet "THE SEAL THAT 
CERTIFIES SAFETY” tells vital facts 
that every investor ought to know. A copy is 
yours forthe asking. Send for it to our Home 
Office, 340 Madison Avenue, New York. 


Identify 
Safe 
Investments 
by this 
Seal 


GENERAL SURETY 
COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus $10,000,000 


Under the Supervision of the Insurance Department 
of the State of New York 











Feb. 1o—International amateur tourna- 


ment at New York Athletic Club, Man- 


hattan. 
Lawn TENNIS 

Feb. 18—Dixie Championship, at Davis 
Islands Tennis Club, Tampa, Fla. 


Feb. 24—Bermuda Championship, at 
Bermuda Lawn Tennis Club, Hamilton. 
RACQUETS 


Feb. 9-12—Gold Racquet Tournament 
at Tuxedo, N. Y. 

Feb. 16—21—National singles champion- 
ship at Boston. 
SQguASH RACQUETS 





Feb. 21-23—National championships at 
Chicago. 
SeuAsH TENNIS 

Feb. 28—National championships at 
Yale Club, Manhattan. 


WINTER Sports 

Feb. 8-16—Northern Games, at Stock- 
holm, ends. 

Feb. 15, 16—Interscholastic ski-jump- 
ing championships at Eaglebrook Lodge 
School, Deerfield, Mass. 

Feb. 17, 18—Dog-sled derby at Lake 
Placid, N. Y. 


Feb. 20-22—Dog-sled derby at Quebec, | 


Canada. 
Feb. 21-24—Lake Placid 
ment at Lake Placid, N. Y. 


GOING 
Best Plays in Manhattan 


STREET SCENE—Crime, 
lects in the slums. 

JouRNEY’s Enp—Death comes to a dug- 
out. 

It’s A Wise CuHILp—Witticisms, 
obstetrical. 

Civic REPERTORY Eva Le 
Gallienne’s serious, successful troupe. 

STRICTLY DISHONORABLE—A virgin fails 
to seduce an Italian. 


ski tourna- 


love and dia- 


many 





Supway Express—Unusual crime in 
the rush hour. 
THE CrIMINAL CopE—Prison exposé 


with Arthur Byron. 

June Moon—Lardner-Kaufman jollifi- 
cation with asinine theme songs. 

BERKELEY SQUARE—Metaphysical ho- 
kum almost redeemed by Leslie Howard. 

MetTEeor—Alfred Lunt exhibits abnor- 
mal psychology. 

THe First Mrs. FRAsSER—Expert tea- 
cup comedy with Grace George, A. E. 
Matthews. 

At THE BotromM—Gorki’s 
Depths well revived. 

Musical: A WoNnDERFUL NIGHT (Jo- 
hann Strauss’s Die Fledermaus); BITTER 
SWEET; Firty MILLION FRENCHMEN; 
WAKE Up AND DreEAm; Sons O’ Guns. 


Best Pictures 

NicHt Rrime—Edward G. Robinson 
coldly sinister as a big-time hatchet man. 

ACROSS THE WORLD WITH Mr. & Mrs. 
MarTIN JOHNSON—Step inside and see 
the dog-faced boy. 

THE TAMING OF THE SHREW—Best of 
modern art and Elizabethan slap-stick. 

THe Love ParapE—Handsome and 
amorous operetta with Maurice Chevalier. 

SEVEN Keys to Batppate—Richard 
Dix afraid in the dark. 

Hatrway To HeAven—A trapeze story 
that makes the grade. 


The Lower 






| cannot supply you, write us. ‘“Mod- 














IMPORTED 


flavours from 


ENGLAND— 
SWEDEN 
and FRANCE 


These European 
flavours are 
identical with 
those flavours 
served abroad 
because they 
are made 
in the same 
distilleries, 


HOLLOWAY’S | 
LONDON DRY 


Especially Distilled for [== 
the American Market. [f 
Direct from London. 


GRENADINE 
NUYENS’ 


Made in France Since 
1802. A Delicious 
Flavouring Syrup for 
Manifold Uses. 


CALORIC 
PUNCH 


Bacardi Flavour 
From Stockholm 
A Luscious Flavour 
Similar to Bacardi. 
A Good Mixer . .. If your grocer 






ern and Old-fashion Cocktail Reci- 
pes’, a new recipe booklet sent 
free on request. Address Dept. T. 


B.B. DORF & CO., 350 W. 31st St.,N.Y.C. 


JOHN HANCOCK SERIES 


You Need Not 
Pay the Price 


HE loss of a valued executive 
is always costly, involving 





expensive adjustments. 

If it is safeguarded by a 
Business Life Insurance policy, 
which provides funds to meet 
post-mortem contingencies, your 
business need not pay this price. 

Whether you are an executive 
in a large corporation, a partner 
in a firm, or the sole owner of a 
business—you will be interested 
in our booklet, “Business Life 
Insurance for Executives.” 

Send for your copy. 


INQUIRY BUREAU 


ake 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


oF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


197 Clarendon Street Boston, Mass. 


Please send booklet, 


surance for Executives.” 


“Business Life In- 


OVER SIXTY-FIVE YEARS IN BUSINESS 
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OTIS & CO. 


Established 1899 


MEMBERS 


New York Stock Exchange 
Chicago Stock Exchange 
Cleveland Stock Exchange 
Detroit Stock Exchange 
Philadelphia Stock Exchange 
Cincinnati Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 


New York Curb Exchange 





CHICAGO 


Cincinnati 
Akron 
Massillon 
St. Louis 


CLEVELAND 

Boston 

Philadelphia 

Buffalo 

Canton 
Hartford 


NEW YORK 
Detroit 
Columbus 
Davenport 
Milwaukee 
Colorado Springs 


Denver 
Kansas City 
Toledo 
Louisville 














ut Dawn? 


When your morning is dull and slightly 


tinged with regret... and you'd like to 


enjoy a smoke... remember that one great | 


cigarette which brings “happy- mouth”. . 
as well as the compensation of old- 


fashioned tobacco enjoyment. | 


IT’S MENTHOL-COOLED | 


4 


$PUD cicarettES-20 FOR 20¢ 


| so they 





THE AXTON-FISHER TOBACCO CO., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 
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MISCELLANY 


“Time brings all things.” 








Perfect 
In Endfield, England, one Peter Perfect 
won first prize for good conduct. 
_ Oo 
Register 


In Iola, Kan., Ira Sutton, hotel clerk, 
wrote in succession on his register the 
names of three salesmen for a refrigerator 
company, a Mr. Coldsnow, a Mr. Winter, 
a Mr. Coldiron. 

—_+ —_ 


‘Spat 


In Tarboro, N. C., one George Jenkins 


| became reconciled with Olivia Morgan. In 


a spat, he had beaten her, knocked her 
down, tried to extract from her mouth 
some gold fillings he had paid for. 


Oo— 





Bump 

In Stamford, Conn., Paul Eckstein, 20 
months old, and Edward Eckstein, 3, were 
playing on the floor. “Bump!” cried Ed- 
ward Eckstein. They gurgled, bumped 
their heads together. Five minutes later, 
Paul Eckstein grew drowsy. Several hours 
later he died of a fractured skull. 


Babies 

Girda Klantsch, 4, Elizabeth Klantsch, 
6, obeyed their father’s command to go 
from Chicago to Berlin to see their grand- 
mother. 

Robert McDonald, to months, was 
made to ride alone on a train 180 miles 
from South Paris to Brockton, Me. 


Pappy 

In Macon, Ga., small, withered John 
Joshua Beasley of Auburn, Ga., 71, 
claimed he had sired 40 children, dis- 
coursed on his progeny: “I can’t recall 
them off-hand, but all 40 are on record at 
the court house. Now some of them died 
before we could think up names for them, 
were never named... . There 
was Molly, Florence, Mandy, John Will, 
Joe, Norm, E. T., Ola, Claudie and 
Cloodie. . . . I can’t think of another one 
in the first batch.” With John Joshua 
Beasley were his second wife and their 
youngest child, aged 18 months. 


— 














Blackman 
In Chicago, Alexander Blackman tried 
to change the shape of the head of his 


| sick daughter Helen by making her wear 
* | a thick leather helmet with adjustable chin 


straps. 


Brothers 

In Weston, Ont., three brothers, John 
Lennox, 96, C. E. Lennox, 85, and James 
Lennox, 81, had a party. 


© 


oo 














Poor 

In Key West, Fla., one Mitchell Mc- 
Larin, inmate of a poor farm, bid $110,000 
for ferry property put up for sale. 


Juggernaut 


In Milburn, N. J., Anton Boslavage, 
going up hill in his 15-ton steamroller, 
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pulled the wrong lever. The roller rolled 


backward down the hill, got going faster 
and faster, reached town at 45 m. p. h., 
crushed two automobiles, broke a side- 
walk, knocked the corner off a building, 
tossed Anton Boslavage, rolled over on its 
side. 


Baker 

In Manhattan, one John Baker was 
carrying so many doughnuts piled on a 
plate that he failed to see, over them, the 
open door of an elevator shaft at the bot- 


tom of which he was found, among his 
doughnuts, dead. 


— = 


Fog 

In Baltimore, one Thomas Eunick. 
groping in a fog, waved his hand into the 
open mouth of a horse who closed his 


mouth, let go when Thomas Eunick 
shouted in his ear. 
Gatekeeper 

In Hempstead, L. I., one Alexander 


Mazzone, railroad gatekeeper, was ob- 
served beside the tracks eating his lunch 
of caviar off a table on which he had 
placed a phonograph, a damask cloth, a 
vase of flowers. 


Undertakers 

In Chicago, a meeting of National Mor- 
ticians adopted a slogan, viz: “Get Ac- 
quainted with your Undertaker.” 


Zolt 

In Chicago, I. J. Zolt, undertaker, went 
to court because Mrs. Helen Courtney 
Pett had not paid him for burying her 
husband. Said Superior Judge David: 
“You can go to the cemetery where the 
body is buried and take the shroud from 
the corpse, remove the coffin, and leave 
the body to the tender mercies of the 
Almighty.” 


Tent 
In Elizabethton, Tenn., at 


the alleged 


TIME 





Recognition for 


THE MAN WHO 


KNOWS HIS 
BOATS 


dying request of her 50-year-old sweet- | 


heart, W. T. Ferguson, one Mary Ann 
Herry pitched a tent over his grave, slept 
there, warmed by an old stove 
Box 

In Omaha, one Fred Merker threatened 
suit because a box which he had paid $400 
to have shipped from Tampa, Fla., con- 
tained a corpse other than that of his son, 
erroneously reported murdered 


Tree 
In Surrey, England, T. F. Halliburton 
willed that his ashes be scattered under 


the beech tree which had often spoiled his 
golf score. 


Shrewd 

In Manhattan, Evardo Banks, Negro, 
earned a living by suing transportation 
companies for pretended injuries to his 
chronically swollen left knee. Appre- 
hended, accused of gaining $8,000 from 16 
victims, he stated: “I am like a little fox 
Who eats the tender buds of promise and 
destroys the beautiful vine of success.” 


| 


Gar Wood, Inc., 
415 Connecticut Ave., 
Detroit, Michigan. 


Gentlemen: | shall be glad to have your book- 
let on the 1930 Gar Wood Boats — without obli- 
gation, of course. 


Name = 


Street or R. F. D.__ 


City or County __State_ T 2-30 
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Pleasure craft from the shops of the 
raceboat king, built side by side 
with the Miss Americas, have always 
had the reputation of being the softest 
riding of all speed boats. And the 
1930 models, completely re-designed, 
attain new heights of riding and driving 
ease, represent new triumphs in beauty 
and luxury. 


Equally desirable, perhaps, ownership 
of a Gar Wood boat identifies to the 


world of thorough-going sportsmen, 
the man who “knows his boats”. 


Everywhere you hear men (and women, 
too, of course, saying), “I have a Gar 
Wood” with exactly the same prideful 
inflection they employ in remarking, 


“Yes, this is a Stradivarius’. 


So, you owe it to your sporting self to 
introduce your weather eye to a pleas- 
urable new sensation. Here, in glisten- 
ing mahogany and chrome-plated 
bright work, is the master interpretation 
of what a boat can be! 


Ten New Models—30-55 m. p. h. 
$3,150 - $12,950 









THE GREATEST NAME IN MOTORBOATING 






1860 Broadway 


415 Connecticut Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 














EMBARRASSING MOMENTS 


When you are in an amateur 
performance and forget your lines... 


be nonchalant ... LIGHT A MURAD. 


© P. Lorillard Co., Est. 1760 
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N.Y. Publishing Co. 
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Progressive Reading 


If you would keep up with the interesting 
current events in the world of science, read 
the Science News-Letter weekly. Every- 
thing that is new in every branch will be 
found on its pages. It is entertaining, 
educational and instructive. It is invalu- 
able to the student, while well-informed 
men in every business or profession find it 
interesting and beanticlel 


SCIENCE NEWS-LETTER 


{ $1 for.13 weeks 
Introductory Offer \ $2 for 6 months 


2161 B St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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“BOOKS FOR EVERYBODY” 


Those choice books that you will enjoy now 
and that you will want to keep always—- 


for rere: oe or reference! Bargains 


from all publishers are listed in “* 
for Everybody”, our new catalog. 


Information, instruction, culture, travel, 
d pom fiction at WON- 


mystery—an 
DERFU L SAV 


for your copy Le a FREE 


Let us save you money on any book in print 


Dept. 8-B, 25 Dominick St.. NewYork} 
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‘The TRUTH 
about VOICE 


Sent FREE—". Qhiication 


No Money Down | 





reading—new Voice 
closing carting VOICE FACTS 
that may save hundreds of dol- 
PNR Rg Madar 
ol ol 
‘ r sing or speaking. A REV- 


FREE reading. Then, if you 
d only $1.00 Other- 
a 
PROF. €. FEUCHTINGER, Suite 29 
1810 Wilson Ave.,Dept. 32-02Chicago 


ANY BOOK INPRINT 


Delivered at your door, We pay the post- 
age. Standard authors, fine editions, new 
books, all at biggest savings. Be sure to | 
send postcard for Clarkson’s catalog. 
EE Write for ourgreat book catalog. 
This catalog is ashort coursein | 
literature and is so used by some of Amer- | 
ica’s leading universities; 300,000 book lovers 
buy from it. Free if you write now. 


ARKSON PUBLISHING CO., 


246 CLARKSON BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. | 
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Road to St. Helena 


Once THERE Was A MANn NAPOLEoN— 
Joseph Delteil—Translated by Lewis 
Galantiére—Covici, Friede ($3). 

Author Joseph Delteil has not written 
an ordinary biography of Napoleon. After 
you read this book you may well doubt 
whether Author Delteil could write an 
ordinary book about anything. Once There 
Was a Man Napoleon is a sometimes thun- 
dering, sometimes blustering, sometimes 
mellifluous narrative poem written in 
prose (it reads as if it had been exceed- 
ingly well translated). The hero is not so 
much the man as the idea, Napoleon. Not 
that Author Delteil, warps the facts of 
history; but he gives them an original and 
Delteilish emphasis. Napoleon’s driving 
dream, he says, was to outstrip Alexander, 
to conquer the East. “From the cradle to 
the grave he was impelled by one secret 
devouring thought: India.” Europe kept 
getting in his way, but that was an acci- 
dent. “What a man does in life is but a 
sketch—sometimes even the contrary—of 
what he dreams. We dream red and live 
grey, alas! The red dream alone is my 
passion. I have not beard enough to be 
an historian.” 

Author Delteil is only 35, but he is 
already high in reputation in his native 
France. An early book of verse won a 
prize from the French Academy; his 
Jeanne D’Arc won the Femina Vie Heu- 
reuse prize. A great Rabelaisian scholar, 
he is a hard worker, socially timid. Says 
he: “I am a citizen of the world, and a 
man of flesh and blood. To write is to 
make love. I place the senses higher than 
the brain. I should like all my books to 
provide the same pleasure as a woman 
gives. I have five senses and I use them 
all.” Other books: Sur La Fleuve Amour 
(The River Amour), Cholera, Les Cing 
Sens. 








TIME readers 


may obtain postpaid, promptly, 
any book of any U. S. publisher, 
by communicating with Ben Bos- 
well, Time, Inc., enclosing check or 
money-order tocover regular retail 
price. If price is unknown, send $5 
and Ben Boswell will remit correct 
change. 


Ben Boswell recommends: 


SteNDHAL—Rudolf Kayser—Holt ($3). Egoist, 
sensualist, soldier, author, Stendhal said he 
would be understood about 1900. This biogra- 
phy goes far toward supplying the sympathetic 
understanding he patiently expected (See Time, 
Feb. 3). 


CarpinaL NewmMan—J. Lewis May—Dial ($3). 
The story of the man who was first an Anglican 
priest, then a Roman Catholic Cardinal; who 
to some was the hero, to others the villain, of 
the Oxford Movement (Time, Feb. 3). 


Tue Iron STaR—“ John Taine”—Dutton ($2.50). 
Three hard-boiled Chicago scientists and a 
pretty girl discover a race of degenerate ape 
men in the forests of Africa. Weird tempta- 
tions, horrible dangers, compass them round; 
but they escape. A thriller with a scientific 
twist (Tre, Feb. 3). 


Address Book Orders to 


BEN BOSWELL of TIME 
205 East 42nd St. New York City 
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Road to Nowhere 
MAN HUNTING IN THE JUNGLE—G. M. ‘ 
Dyott—Bobbs Merrill ($5). * use what you make. The camera puts 


Paorocrarus show buyers how to 


Why is an explorer? They give various ; ‘ ‘ 
excuses for their wanderings. When Ex- over the most complicated sales point 
plorer P. H. Fawcett, with his son Jack 
and Raleigh Rimell, trekked into the 
Xingu (pronounced: Shengoo) country of ‘ errors and long-winded explanations. 
Brazil in 1925, they intended to investi- 
gate rumored traces of a lost civilization. a Everyone understands photographs. 
When they had not returned nearly three +. 
years later, a search party was sent out A 
wader Explorer G. Mi. Dyott. With Sim \W\ doubt an artist’s picture or a sales- 
went four inexperienced white men. In \ 3 
Cuyaba, last outpost of civilized Brazil, ¥ man’s eloquence, but photography 
they picked up five camerados (porters). ‘ , ; ; 
This book tells what the relief expedition . always inspires faith. Tell your story 
accomplished. ' 

All their supplies were carried in sacks; | 
cans weighed too much, took up too much | 
room. Their collapsible canvas boats were 
always being punctured by rocks in the 
rapids of the Kuluseu, but came in handy 
when they reached the Xingu, tributary 
of the Amazon. Flies were their con- 
stant companions: borochudas, which TELL THE TR UTH 
leave a blood-blister; garapatas, which | 
cling together in swarms; stingless bees, 
which crawled “up our nostrils, into our 
ears, down our necks”; fire ants, whose h | i py  phatogre. 
bites “feel exactly like flames rippling | § Tits lgle Aseasidiien enn 
over one’s body”; big black ants which | [ order photographs for 


hissed like snakes when you pinned them = ? part of the "sor 
down with a twig. When they were work- | | . <> yon apr Page 
ing through rapids they had to look out a : eS 4 \ service are explained 
for sting rays. It took them 27 days of ey ee 5 ae \ ee mk pln gyre epee 
“most persistent toil” to make 180 miles \ ' . - : ——.. ae which will be sent on 
—which was 60 miles in a straight line. \ . =~ ee Sek ’ sane a pve fl 
The first traces of lost Explorer Fawcett | \ ae ie, a ee py hna 
they found among the Anauqua Indians. \ , \ at = PA Cleveland, Ohio. 
One of the chief’s children was wearing ate 3 \ 
a small brass ornament, the nameplate 
of Fawcett’s London outfitters. In the 
chief’s house was an English metal trunk. 
Chief Aloique admitted having seen 
Fawcett and guided him; said he had been 
killed by the neighboring Suya Indians. 
When Dyott arranged with Aloique to be 
taken to the scene of Fawcett’s death, 
Aloique promised, then one night disap- 
peared. News of the white men spread. 
Indians swarmed to their camp, demand- 
ing presents. It began to look as if the 
Dyott expedition too would some day 
need a search party. Then Dyott, after 
telling the Indians they would give 
presents next day, then start upstream, | 
escaped with his party in the middle of 
the night, paddled downstream for 14 
hours, got away. Says Explorer Dyott: 
“That Colonel Fawcett and his com- 
panions perished at the hands of hostile | 
tribesmen seems to me and to all my 
party beyond dispute.” 


The Author. Commander Dyott, 47, 
was born in Manhattan but is an English | 
citizen. During the War he served with the 
famed Dover Patrol of the Royal Naval 
Air Service. He is married to an Ameri- 
can, Persis Stevens Wright. The expedi- 
tion in search of Fawcett was his ninth to 
South America. Last year the Royal 
Geographical Society, of which he is a 
member, gave him the Gill Award in rec- 
ognition of his explorations. Among his 
idiosyncrasies: he likes work, likes 
photographing wild life, likes ,to ~— in Put the words, “‘This is an actual photo- 
print. Other books: Silent Highways of graph,” under each illustration in your ad- 
the Jungle, On the Trail of the Unknown. vertising. It builds believability—and salest 


clearly and convincingly. It avoids 


And everyone believes them. You may 


with photographs! 
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This Is the Life 

Down IN THE VALLEY—H. W. Freeman 
—Holt ($2.50). 

Everard Mulliver has inherited a very 
respectable grocery business in Bury St. 
Edmunds (can you ask what country?). 
But he has been through the War, has no 
family left, and craves the quiet contem- 
plation of the countryside. He buys a 
cottage in a nearby village, intending to 
use it as a week-end retreat; soon he is 
spending most of his time there. The 
life suits him, he is accepted by the vil- 
lagers, becomes a familiar figure at the 
pub, goes into partnership with Farmer 
Kindred. His housekeeper falls in love 
with him, but he is too busy becoming a 
farmer to notice it, though he gives her 
much too much good advice about her 
worthless husband, and once even bites 
off the lobe of that worthy’s ear in her 
defense. Mulliver is already committed 
to a farmer’s lass; the housekeeper and 
her brutal husband disappear; the con- 
verted grocer marries the girl. It is a 
pleasantly rustic idyll, with enough quaint 
dialect to tickle good humor, just enough 
“real life” to emphasize the idyll. 

Author H. W. Freeman, 31, is an Oxford 
man, but worked on the land for two years 
after “going down.” Says he: “I do not 
claim any further knowledge of farming 
than that of a rough general farm hand 
(i. e., neither cowman nor horseman).” 
His first book, best-seller Joseph and His 
Brethren, took five months to write. 
Down in the Valley was written in Italy 
last winter. 
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Still Pending 


PENDING HEAVEN—William Gerhardi— 
Harper ($2.50). 

Max, the hero of Author Gerhardi’s 
latest book, is a writer by profession, but 
women are his trouble. He has a wife, 
whom he has left in the background and 
who remains there. His friend Victor, a 
writer of similar tastes if slightly more 
stable temperament, acts first as a sympa- 
thetic audience for Max’s troubles, then 
as an increasingly unwilling provider of 
Max’s women. Victor’s secretary, Phyllis, 
is the first to go. For a while the three 
of them try living together in an idyllic 
but badly managed flat; then comes the 
inevitable ruction, and Victor is left with 
a disgruntled, slightly shocked cook and 
Phyllis’s two children. 


Max takes Phyllis to Victor’s villa on 
the Riviera (the “new” and most unde- 
sirable part); when she begins to bore 
him, he returns to London and gathers in 
his old love Sheila, the ward of a retired 
confidence man. Presently the harem is 
augmenied by Helen, who plays the harp, 
laughs adoringly at herself, and is a little 
too coy for her age and looks. The women, 
naturally, do not get along at all well 
with each other; Max is first bored, then 
driven to despair. The weather is depress- 
ing; their landlord-neighbor turns out to 
be a terrible fellow; Max is deplorably 
cheated in a horse-trade whose post-mor- 
tems drag on for months. Finally he 
moves them all to Algeria, where he has 
foolishly taken a three-year lease on a 
house in an isolated oasis. He thinks his 
troubles are over when a beautiful Ameri- 
can girl, an admirer of his books, writes 


and asks him to marry her; but when she 
arrives she is rather taken aback, first 
by his unexpected girth and then by his 
menage. The last scene shows a sick, 
world-weary Max, having run away for 
the last time, being caught up to heaven 
in a nightmare finale. 


The Author. William Gerhardi was 
born in St. Petersburg in 1895, the son of 
an English cotton-spinning manufacturer 
settled there. He was educated in St. 
Petersburg schools and at Worcester Col- 
lege, Oxford; served in the World War in 
the 5th Reserve Cavalry, with the Military 
Attaché of the British Embassy at Petro- 
grad, with the British Military Mission to 
Siberia. He was decorated with the 
Czechoslovak Croix de Guerre, the Rus- 
sian Order of St. Stanislav. Though he 





WILLIAM GERHARDI 


His hero takes a three-year lease on 
trouble. 


was a friend of Katherine Mansfield and 
corresponded with her for years, he never 
met her. Other books: Futility, Anton 
Chekhov, The Polyglots, A Bad End, 
Eva’s Apples, The Vanity Bag, Perfectly 
Scandalous (a play). 


Made in Germany 


LincoLN—Emil Ludwig—Little, Brown 
($5). 

Though Biographer Ludwig has not 
modified the outlines of a life known to 
every U. S. public-schoolboy, he gives 
many anecdotes and quotations in these 
readable 489 pages that few Lincoln ad- 
mirers will mind hearing again; some that 
may be new to all except Lincoln students. 
For instance: when Lincoln was captain 
of a company (which saw no fighting) 
in the Black Hawk War, he was once at 
a loss how to get his men through a gate. 
Said he at last: “This company is dis- 
missed for two minutes, when it will fall 
in again on the other side of the gate!” 

Lincoln, said one of his friends, ‘had 
a strong if not terrible passion for 
women.” Nevertheless, he made a loveless 
marriage with Mary Todd, and was in 
such a nervous panic on his wedding day 
that he took refuge in the Illinois Legis- 








lature. Later, however, she got her man, 
for, said she: “Mr. Lincoln is to be 
President of the United States some day; 
if I had not thought so, I would not have 
married him, for you can see he is not 
pretty.” 

Lincoln was not a happy man. Said 
his friend and partner Herndon: “His 
melancholy oozed from him as he walked.” 
Depression led him into absent-minded 
habits, so that he would walk through 
the streets in a trance, laugh at the wrong 
times, and speak out of turn. Once for 
two days he neglected his law business 
while he sat, surrounded by compasses, 
calculations and rulers, trying to square 
the circle. He split rails and infinitives 
with equal ease: when he had written his 
letter of acceptance of the Republican 
nomination in 1860, he took it to the 
Springfield superintendent of education, 
who pointed out a split infinitive. Said 
Lincoln: “So you think I better put those 
two little fellows end to end, do you?” 
and did it. Shortly after his nomination 
a little girl wrote to him and told him he 
ought to grow whiskers. He started grow- 
ing them, sure enough; but not the little 
girl, says Ludwig, but Mrs. Lincoln, was 
responsible. 

Lincoln was one of the most original 
letter-writers who ever penned an official 
communication. His famed letter giving 
Hooker command of the Army of the 
Potomac is too long to quote. Here is 
one written when Lincoln was still a law- 
yer in Springfield, to a Manhattan firm 
which had inquired about the financial 
standing of a certain Springfield citizen. 
Said Lincoln: ‘First of all, he has a wife 
and a baby; together they ought to be 
worth $500,000 to any man. Secondly, he 
has an office in which there is a table worth 
$1.50, and three chairs worth, say, $1. 
Last of all, there is in one corner a large 
rathole, which will bear looking into. Re- 
spectfully, A. Lincoln.” 

The Significance. Popular with many 
plain people in his lifetime, Lincoln was 
almost universally hooted at by U. S. aris- 
tocracy and by Europe. (Notable excep- 
tion: The Manchester trade-unionists, 
who applauded him even while the South- 
ern. blockade was ruining their cotton 
industry.) At his death the tide changed; 
now he is generally regarded, in the U. S. 
and abroad, as our greatest President, bar 
none. Says Biographer Ludwig: “In the 
many years I have been studying and 
writing about characters I have never 
found a more lovable man than Abraham 
Lincoln, whom God created as a solitary 
diamond, hors concours [unique].” 

The Author. Emil Ludwig, indefat- 
igable reporter of late great lives, was 
born in Breslau, Germany, in 1881, of 
Jewish parents. His father was a famed 
ophthalmologist. Stocky, long-haired; 
smooth, long, plump of face, bland of 
smile, his dark eyes have a Rudy Vallée 
droop. In law, then business, till he was 
25, he took up journalism in 1914. Say 
his detractors: he is still at it. Says he: 
“T detest the historical novel. It perverts 
both history and fiction. 
portrait of unimpeachable documentary 
veracity, which at the same time is sugges- 
tive of a story.” Author Ludwig has been 
married 27 years. Other books: Napoleon, 
Bismarck, The Son of Man, Goethe, Diana 
(a novel, Trme, Dec. 16). 
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Will Foster painted 
the lower tliustration 
for Pierce - Arrow in 
1912. Eighteen years 
later, Mr. Foster pic- 
tures the same scene 
(alongside) with 
1930 models of the 
same kind of girls, the 


same kind of car. 
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average allowance on 
f | a good used car usu- 
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Arrow payment. 
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—. created a Straight Eight line 
of such rare symmetry as to utterly 
outmode its field, Pierce-Arrow has gone 
brilliantly farther in a new series of fine car 
developments. 

The new models are in three groups and 
four new wheelbases, three of which are 
longer. All are of delightfully increased 
spaciousness within . . all are in the custom 
manner, with appointments of a beautiful 
and distinguished modernness . . all share 
the slender, low-swung, patrician grace so 


truly and exclusively Prerce-Arrow. 


NEW PIERCE-ARROW PRICES. 


‘ 


New Groups 


of Straight Kights by 
Pierce-Arrow 


IN FOUR NEW WHEELBASES 


And these new and ultra-modern Pierce- 


Arrows are as richly endowed mechanically: 


With gears which silently and easily shift 
at any speed . . with an “‘intermediate’’ that 
operates with the smoothness and swiftness 
of ordinary high with a wheel which 
handles with magical ease . . with super- 
safety brakes, non-shatterable glass, low 
gravity centers, hydraulic shock absorbers, 
etc. . . these latest models embrace every 
device known to the engineering of fine mo- 


tor cars and worthy of Pierce-Arrow adoption. 


. at Buffalo . . From $2595 to $6250 


(Other Custom-built Models up to $10,000 
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“Metropolitan Scene,” Painted by Walter Klett for The General Tire and Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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~goes a long way to make friends 








